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Johnson thermostats have a background of nearly half a century's 
experience in design, manufacture and application. Like the rest 
of the devices which enter into complete Johnson Systems of Auto- 
matic Temperature Control, these instruments are built for precise 
service + + + Care is the watchword in the production of Johnson 
apparatus. For example, Johnson room thermostats are equipped 
with jewel bearings to insure uniform operation over a long period 
of time + + + Whatever the control problem — heating, ventilating, 
air conditioning—a Johnson System is available to maintain the 


desired conditions. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Main Office 


and Factory, Milwaukee, Wis. Branch offices in principal cuties. 
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Truly, a Precise Instrument/ 
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Unprotected roll tissues 
encourage waste and in- 
discriminate handling. 


ee ES ee 


The attractive and hy- 
gienic Onliwon Cabinets 
mean economy and 
health protection. 


Which is the 


better example 


to Students ? 


ATURALLY, there is only one answer—A.P.W. 
Onliwon Tissue in Onliwon Cabinets. Neat and sani- 
tary washrooms are exceptionally important in schools 
since most students are forming habits they will carry 
through life. Be sure your washrooms set the right example 


in neatness and encourage personal cleanliness. 


A.P.W. Onliwon Tissue is served two sheets at a time 
from attractive, hygienic Onliwon Cabinets— protected 
from dust, germs, and the casual handling that often leads 
to the spread of disease. Contrast this clean, economic 
method with roll tissue—exposed to dirt and disease and 


inviting waste. 


Onliwon Tissue is soft and absorbent—absolutely safe 
for children. More schools are using A.P.W. Onliwon Tissue 
than any other tissue on the market today. If you haven’t 
already installed it, send in your order for the complete 
A.P.W. Washroom Service—A.P.W. Onliwon Tissue and 
A.P.W. Onliwon Towels. 


Without obligation, write A.P. W. Paper Co., Albany. N. Y., for sam- 


ples and/or name of local distributor as near you as your telephone. 
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CLEANED-DURING 
SCHOOL HOURS 


Many of the large areas in a school are 
cleaned during class time with the Spencer 
Central Vacuum Cleaning System. 


It is quiet, fast, efficient. Saves janitors’ 
time—saves upkeep expense—saves the 
children’s health because all dust as well 
as dirt is‘ removed. 


Bulletins on request. 


THE 
SPENCER p E N C E HARTFORD 


TURBINE CONN. 
Co. CENTRAL 


CLEANING SYSTEM 





ACCURACY DURABILITY 


No other 
INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 
OVER-Heated rooms, often pay back 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 
Better Health — Colds and other ills are 


reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 


Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
peratures promote mental and physical 
efficiency. 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 
nearest office (see your phone directory). 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CoO. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


cxmmemnatitin amataaetaadiasmmmansalaaaaanaaeeeeaappiaralcaeeaateaemenanneemenne TT 
Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


i OFFICES IN 43 CITIES ; 
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A TIME FOR 
STRAIGHT THINKING 


F THERE ever was a time that required straight thinking on the 
part of school authorities, it is the present. If used properly, the 
Public Works Administration offers one of the greatest opportunities 
ever offered school authorities. Not only does the P.W.A. make it 
possible to secure a grant for 30% of the funds necessary to build a 
new school, but it offers it at a time when building costs are probably 
as low as they will be for many years to come. In addition, the P.W.A. 
program furnishes an incentive for school authorities to secure much 
needed school facilities for many communities. 


But with all of these advantages, we have observed one grave danger. 
By its very nature the P.W.A. is an emergency measure and many 
superintendents and school boards might have a tendency to feel that 
a school project built under the P.W.A. is temporary in nature and 
something to be hurried in its planning and construction. Often deci- 
sions might be made without the usual careful thought given to the 
quality of materials used. This we believe would be a mistake. We be- 
lieve that the P.W.A. offers an opportunity which rarely comes to any 
community. Furthermore, that if a school is built with the proper con- 
sideration given to the health and working conditions of the children, 
future generations will consider it a privilege to pay for the 70% which 
the school costs them. If not, the school will merely stand to remind 
them of those who were careless in their authority. 


The Herman Nelson Corporation has pioneered in the field of heating 
and ventilating for schools. In all of these years of research and devel- 
opment, the health and conditions under which children must work 
have been held high above every 


other consideration. It is with this 
thought foremost in our minds that Wtwany 
we issue this timely warning. . 


PRESIDENT 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning Equipment for Schools 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 













BOYUM, SCHUBERT & 
SORENSEN 

ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 

WINONA, MINN. 
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CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. Chester, Pa. 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U.S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 


Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 










Marquette. 
Michigan 





















CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 


Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 
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School Architects Directory 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. 


109 N. 8th Street 


KEOKUK, IOWA 
ND 


State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 





ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 
—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 
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WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
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THE NEW DEAL AND 
SCHOOLHOUSE ARCHITECTURE 


Planning, construction, and equipping of school 
buildings, always a major problem in school admin- 
istration, is now of special interest and importance 
in the light of present-day school building needs and 


| Federal financing of school projects under the PWA. 


Functional planning of school buildings is an essen- 


| tial requirement of present-day schoolhouse archi- 


tecture. 


| This calls for the services of the specialist who can 


translate the educational requirements in terms of 
an efficient economical school building. 


| The architects listed in this directory are specialists 


in schoolhouse architecture. The employment of 
their professional service is the best way to insure 
the success of your building program under the 
“New Deal.” 








GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 








WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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> A MODERN SCHOOL ‘— 
i Deservesa Modern Stewart Fence 


2 
The proper fence provides safety areas and, of course, safety a 


"i).] 204 Stewart Block — Cincinnati, Ohio ¢ am 
im ~ 
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JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 





MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 


William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 





| WALTER C. SHARP, ARCHITECT | 
Member, American Institute of Architects 


P W A Consultant 


Construction Building, Dallas, Tex. 






~ Architects 
N. S. SPENCER & SON 
2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 
Specialize in Educational Buildings 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


areas are more necessary than ever before. Stewart, with 
48 years of leadership in the fence business, manufacture 
Iron and Chain Link Wire Fences that conform with the 
Modern School needs. 

Write for the new Stewart catalog and also the name and address of 


your local Stewart representative. Fencing can be installed at a surpris- he 
ingly low cost NOW. 
a 
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‘The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. ® 4 
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Not only 








but also, 


In developing specialized cleaning materials the chemist plays a valuable 
part. But more important to you is the fact that before any Wyandotte 
Product is ever put on the market it has been tested thoroughly under 


actual working conditions. 


Thus you are completely protected when you buy any Wyandotte product 
—you know that it will do all that is claimed for it. And you can be sure 
that Wyandotte will work more thoroughly, more efficiently, and more 


economically. 


You can, with complete confidence, place your cleaning problems in the 
hands of the J. B. Ford Company and its representatives. There are branch 
offices near you and your jobber can supply you. Write and tell us when 


and how we can be of service to you. 
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Be Sure to See The WAYNE 


GYMSTAND 


The Folding Indoor Grandstand At The 
N. E. A. Convention, Booth No. D-2 
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Cleveland, February 24th to March 1st 


A complete operating section of this remarkable wall-type 
folding stand will be on display. The Gymstand has evoked 
unusual enthusiasm on the part of school officials and architects. 


The WAYNE IRON WORKS 


WAYNE, PENNA. 


PWaAo: CWA? 


If the job calls for fountains 
specify HALSEY TAYLOR 





Two-Stream 
Projector and 
Automatic 
Stream Control 


@ Millions and millions of dollars have been 
recently allotted by the Government for 
schools. In designing these projects many of 
them will call for drinking fountains — and 
architects everywhere will call for Halsey 
Taylor—as modern and sanitary and distinc- 
tive today as in the old “boom” days. 

Play safe — specify service and economy by 
specifying HALSEY TAYLOR Drinking 
Fountains, with their many patented and ex- 
clusive features! Write for newest catalog. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 





Warren, Ohio 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


Drinking Fountains 








Holophane Planned Lighting tn the Vare Junior High School, Philadelphia 


Holophane Shapes the Light 
to the School Auditorium 


Too many auditoriums are lighted for looks rather than for 
looking. Holophane Planned Lighting meets both the require- 
ments of architectural beauty and of lighting efficiency. 

By directing light only where it is needed, Holophane pro- 
vides the most economical illumination for every requirement 
of modern schools. With Holophane you pay only for useful 
light. Let Holophane meet al! your lighting needs scientifi- 
cally, economically.— Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York. Offices also in Toronto. Works, Newark, Ohio. 


HOLOPHANE 


PLANNED LIGHTING 
produces the greatest amount of useful light 








CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
EVANS High in Quality — Low in Cost 


Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 


WARDROBE ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 


“Vanishing Door” 


¢ when desired. 
The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are | 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the | 

Class X 


doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 








lustrated) or “Floor” nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 
type hinges. This is common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
‘ small. 
Class P wardrobe if a ; ; 
tn otis Geil We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
a illustrated and described in Catalog “N.” Send for your 


copy. 


W. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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AUTELCO 
School Telephone 


Autelco Private 
Automatic Exchanges 


provide the highest type of interior tel- 
ephone service known to modern science. 
They employ standard dial telephones, and 
switching equipment of the same type as 
P-A-X 


switchboards are available in capacities 


P-A-X Wall Telephone 


a 


Push Button Desk Telephone 


that used for public service. 
of ten lines and up. P-A-X telephones 
may be had in handset or conventional 
styles for desk or wall use. Used in hun- 
dreds of grade schools and high schools 


in all parts of the country. 


Autelco School Telephone Systems include both 
automatic systems, and common talking push 
button systems. Illustrated literature on request. 


General Sales Agents 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 


CHICAGO 








GIVE YOUR FLOORS 
A NEW DEAL! 


Include Floor Treatments in your C. W. A. 
Budget. Write for these Free Booklets on 
Floor Maintenance and Rejuvenation. 


ew. 


bh. cae 
B5O CEZAR. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE TREATMENT 
AND MAINTENANCE OF FLOORS 
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dmad Apr 1982 by 
VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
$7. LOuls, mIsSOUR! 
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VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INc. 
4963 Manchester Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Keep SAKE with 


Pittshurgh — 


CHAIN-LINK FENCE 


An investment in Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence 
for school and playground enclosures is an in- 
vestment in human lives. Playing children are 
never safe unless they are prevented from 
thoughtlessly dashing out into the street. A 
caretaker or playground instructor can’t do 
it. You need fence. 


Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence is an effective 
barrier against trespass and a dependable 
guardian. It keeps undesirables out, and 


children in. 


Made of the finest rust-resisting copper- 
bearing steel and heavily zinc-coated as 
an additional protection from corro- 
sion, Pittsburgh Chain- Link Fence 
will give you more than your 
money’s worth in extra years of 
service. Sales and erection serv- 

ice is available everywhere. 

We will be glad to submit 

specifications and prices. 


PITTSBURGH 


Union Trust Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Fence 


CHAIN-LINK TYPE 


STEEL CO. 
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A Message to School Boards 
Entrusted with P.W. A. Funds 


To January first some $39,000,000 of loans and grants had been awarded by P. W. A. 
on a total School Construction Program apprcximating $54,000,000. , 


Five to eight million of this amount must be expended for equipment necessary to 
make these schools usable. 


This equipment must be manufactured—there are no stocks in existence—and will 
require the labor of several thousand men who are now unemployed. 


The purpose of the P. W. A. is to get unemployed men at work; as many as possible 


as soon as possible. It is for this specific purpose that the billions of the people’s money 
is being spent. 


If an allotment was made to you, it was not as ‘‘easy money’’ but as a means of 


getting it into circulation as quickly as possible. Your part is to spend it, as wisely as 
practicable, but quickly. 


By placing orders for equipment now you put more men at work immediately. 
By delaying from day to day, you tie up the money which you alone can release, you 
obstruct the purposes of the P. W. A. by whom it was entrusted to you, and you keep on 
the public relief rolls, through the hard winter months, deserving men who want to be 
working for you. 


By placing your orders now, you enable manufacturers to stabilize their industry 
under the N. R. A. code. By delaying you cause shut-downs and disintegration of produc- 
tive organizations during the winter months perhaps followed by a rush which cannot 
be met under code conditions later on. By acting now you are assured of delivery of 
equipment whenever your buildings are ready. 


By acting now, careful construction by experienced labor working deliberately 
with selected and seasoned materials is possible. A competitive rush among hurried 
purchasers next summer must necessarily mean inferior production or service. 


By acting now you get lower prices in a buyers’ market; by delaying your money 
will not go as far. 


The major part of your building expenditure must necessarily wait on plans, con- 
tracts, weather and other factors. Speed it up in every way possible. Equipment is 
standardized. Most of it can be selected very quickly, as well now as later. Equipment 
manufacturing is indoor work which can go on while the need for labor is greatest. Get 


the work started. That is your part in the Recovery Program. 


Can you say ‘WE DO OUR PART" while the equipment allotment lies frozen in 
your “unfinished business’’? 


National School Supply Association 


176 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
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EXECUTIVES 


In Charge of Purchasing 
Floor Maintenance 
Materials—also 


Architects 
Wall Fountain 


Model No. 122 


DEPENDABLE 


You can rely on the Rundle-Spence pi bl 
Model No. 122 to meet your drink- Min - . 
ing fountain needs in a practical, - 
sanitary and economical manner. FREE ‘ oe and 
: ; : ‘ prepared by an or- 
An installation in your school will P guntaction wits 0 qnamen ot 
convince you that the simple, trouble- a century of experience in manu- 
free operation and the control of facturing materials and maintaining floors. 
; ; -auti i i ducti f fi intings. 
water mean continuous saving. Beautifully illustrated with reproductions of fine paintings 


‘ Replete with valuable information on care and maintenance 
There is no danger of contamina- of all types of modern floors, including rubber, asphalt, tile, 
tion if the drain should clog, be- linoleum, cork, terrazzo and wood. 


cause the angle stream jet is above 
the rim of bowl. 





LIMITED DISTRIBUTION OFFER — This book sent free 

only to executives in charge of purchasing for schools and 

similar institutions; to Architects, or to Jobbers and Distribu- 

Ask us to furnish details on this | tors who stock Palmer Floor Treatment Materials. Others 
saan tiie eaniliaie | may secure this book by sending One Dollar. 


PALMER PRODUCTS, INC., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
RU N D L E-SE EB NC E ME G C O | ry: Sa Me AR gt 
o . | 


“Floors, from Ancient 
Egyptians to We Moderns’’ I am qualified to 


accept your ‘‘Limited Distribution Offer.’’ 
445 North Fourth St. ; 
Sy MILWAUKEE, WIS. | ODUCTS '~<« Official Capacity 


WAUKES HA, WIS. Institution 


Adjacent to Milwaukee IO as Fo k.coin dks. 5 6000 ceeetnencaukasebaasdarn 








; Shades that keep the Sun's Glare 
NOW - OUT But let all the light INI 


A BAKELITE 
No. 59 INKWELL 


Strong | | Regular 
Durable SNE? | No Added 





Inexpensive “D> =Expense 


protect your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 
cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
siege eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—difh- 
SQUIRES No. 59 cult to control—slowed: up mentally. Children need not 
BOSTON INKWELL labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, bu~ let 

the light IN. 
oe Adjustable from both top and bottem of the window, 
Send Now For eis Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
Your Free Sample | ei may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 

‘ to distract. 

Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
o,f the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
oF 0 oe mat — window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


S UIRES INKWELL Co. | See our Exhibit at Cleveland. Booth H. 38 
Q BRADY BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. ~ | DRAPER SANITARY LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


ROLLER SHADE Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 
Patented Jan. 8, 1907 


Aug. 7, 1923 SPICELAND « DEPT. A. A. » INDIANA 
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Picture of the first school in the wilderness in old Fort Harrod, 1776— Here you see a modern school of which there are thousands in this 
now Harrodsburg, Kentucky. In this school the old English Hornbook country. And in each truly modern school today you find Ditto and 
was the method used in instructing children. The Hornbook, illustrated Ditto Workbooks saving hours of blackboard work, eliminating night- 
at bottom of the picture, was the real predecessor to the modern workbook. work drudgery, and reducing school costs to meet present budgets. 


ARE YOU IN STEP— 
with the March of Progress? 


ProGREss ... Change... Improvement... typewriter can immediately be reproduced on Ditto 

these are the key words of this century. —all in one operation without stencil, carbon or 
In all of their truly inspiring reality they apply type. It saves precious teaching hours, eliminates 

equally to education and business. “There is nothing nightwork and reduces educational costs. 

so certain as change’’ has become an axiom for edu- 


. And today, added to Ditto’s marvelous flexibility, 
cators as well as business men. 


speed and economy, a new and greater feature is 

In this great drama of change and improvement, presented—Ditto Supplementary Teaching Workbooks. 

Ditto and Ditto Workbooks are playing stellar roles. Each page in these books is printed in Ditto ink. 

Just as the old Hornbook played an important role in They are ready for instant duplication on Ditto. You 

the log-cabin schoolhouse, so today Ditto has an buy only one book for your entire class—the 

anchor position in educational methods. copies are made on blank sheets of paper at a 
Anything you write with pencil, pen and ink and cost of less than 5 cents a hundred. 


Investigate Ditto and Ditto Workbooks. Few teaching 
aids offer equal opportunities for helping you to enjoy 
more leisure from your work. Return this coupon today. 


Ditto INCORPORATED 


2243 WEST HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
2243 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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piegiaskies 14 e€ era 
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bccn’ 14 Aid? 
Seiteetaars 15 
It is safe to say that over $80,000,000 
i a " worth of new school construction is under 
a 19 way. This involves 813 projects. The 
actual figures compiled by the research 
Peete 21 bureau of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL on information re- 
se eeeee 23 ceived from the federal authorities read 
as follows: 
Cimeeas 25 
Federal Loans and Grants .$60,563,678 
‘teaus 26Y . . E CAE 
Federal Grants . «26565645 5,645,825 
Toes ” Here it should be explained that the 
re 40 item of $5,645,825 represents federal 
grants amounting to 30 per cent of the 
Soar 31 projects in which the other 70 per cent 
represents local capital. In other words, 
eT ee. 32 local school authorities invest their own 
money in schoolhouse projects amounting 
er neke aS to over $10,000,000, availing themselves 
merely of the 30-per-cent grant afforded 
ahd 36 by the federal government. 

39 Under the CWA, large sums have been 
pete 4 granted for repairs and school-plant re- 
Pao habilitation where such projects have pro- 
ee 44 vided the employment of labor. 
rere ” A group of educators under the leader- 
aga " ship of the United States Commissioner of 

ee 60 Education has petitioned the National 
Congress to appropriate the sum of $50,- 
000,000 for the districts where schools have 
been closed for the want of available funds. 
Chante 42 It is quite likely that this petition will 
beeeeee 42 meet with favorable consideration. 
2 
eae On the whole, it may be said that as far 
neat 43 as new schoolhouse construction is con- 
erin 43 cerned the year 1934 will be a reasonably 
cs alias 43 active one. Where the need for more school 
oe accommodation exists it will be met. 
seed 54 Where actual distress is found it will be 
in ais 56 relieved by either state or federal aid or 
saat atone 58 both. The outlook is becoming brighter 
ald 60 with each day. 
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deew en 66 
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That is the proved record of The Standard Electric Time Company. 


50 years of rich experience in the manfacture and installation of school efficiency 
equipment. 
Many of the first installations of “Standard” electric clocks are still in satisfactory 


service today — a testimonial to the long life and excellence of design of “Standard” 
products. 


From this long, thorough experience has emerged the wonderfully reliable 
efficiency equipment which “Standard” has furnished for thousands of modern schools 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


You are not experimenting when you install “Standard” electric school equip- 
ment —— you are assured of equipment thoroughly perfected through years of actual 
experience under all sorts of conditions and requirements. 


If you attend the N. E. A. Convention this year at Cleveland, February 24 — 
March 1, 1934, we invite you to visit our booths No. G-4, G-6 and G-8 and note 
carefully the excellence of design and material in every piece of “Standard” apparatus. 
Every part designed, manufactured and tested to give your schools this wonderfully 
reliable service — to put your schools on a higher plan of efficiency — to give you 
honest, substantial value for your investment. 


If you are now planning a new building we will be glad to check over your re- 
quirements and give you the benefit of our long experience in the planning and instal- 
lation of any of this important equipment. Just fill in and mail the attached return card 
for any further help or information desired. 


“Standard” products consist of 


Electric Clock Equipment with automatic 
program bell ringing. 

Experimental Laboratory Panels. 

Fire Alarm Systems. 

Telephone Service. 

Science Room Clocks. 


Outside Clocks. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee oe = 


Springfield, Mass. ATLANTA, 903 Williams MillRoad,N.E. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, Central Savings Bank Bldgs. COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. 


Please send us further information regarding BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave., So. DALLAS, Mercantile Bldg. 
ectric BOSTON, 10 High Street DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. 
. re nai BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. 


Fire Alarm Systems _ 
Telephone Systems 
Laboratory Voltage Panels ___ 


Neme_ __ 





Address. eaiahdas — 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bids. 
NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 
PHILADELPHIA Architects Bidg. 
TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES, 606 South Hill Street 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A Saturday In-Service Program for A Large 
City School System 


G. W. Diemer, President, Teachers’ College, Kansas City, Missouri 


During this period when very few new 
teachers are being employed in school systems, 
one of the most serious problems confronting 
public education is the continued improvement 
of teaching. One method of meeting this prob- 
lem is through a Saturday program, such as is 
now being carried out by the Kansas City 
Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Under this plan, the Teachers College and the 
Woodland Demonstration School are in session 
on Saturday instead of on Monday. The plan 
includes three features: (1) in-service courses 
offered on Saturday forenoon by members of 
the college faculty; (2) scheduled demonstra- 
tions arranged either in connection with in- 
service courses, or independently, to meet a 
need in the school system; (3) exhibits of the 
creative efforts of children from various schools 
of the city or of educational materials. 


Scheduling the Demonstrations 


The schedule of demonstrations and exhibits 
for each Saturday is made up two weeks in 
advance, and is mailed to each school in the 
city on Monday of the week of the demonstra- 
tions. Usually eight or ten demonstrations are 
given from kindergarten through the seventh 
grade. These demonstrations have represented, 
for the year thus far, practically every subject 
and activity being carried on in the elementary 
schools. A typical program for one Saturday 
included the following: 

1A — Science: the thermometer. 

2B — Social studies: Experiences with parts of vege- 
tables used as food. 

3A — Reading: Stimulating interest in wide and in- 
dependent reading. 

5A — Geography: map interpretation. 

6A -— Music: three-part singing. 

7B — History: film for review and securing details. 

7B — Nature study: star study. 

Clinical work in speech correction. 

Exhibit of American Royal Livestock Show and 
Farm Activity the work of one of the kindergartens of 
the city. 

Exhibit of children’s books. 

Exhibit of Christmas art work. 

Health exhibits of creative activities carried out by 
classes in various parts of the city. 

Exhibit of standardized and teacher-made tests. 

Lecture on mental health. 


Other demonstrations planned include class- 
room games and playground activities, health 
activities, activities especially valuable for 
character building and citizenship purposes, 
the auditorium period demonstrating the 
culmination of a class activity, and exhibits 
of manual-arts and homemaking work. Constant 
study is being made of needs in the school 
system by members of the superintendent’s 
staff, and teachers and principals are urged to 
indicate types of demonstrations that they 
would like to have. 

Each one who attends a scheduled demon- 
stration is expected to attend a preconference 
at which necessary explanations are given by 
the supervisor. Following the demonstration, 
those observing are expected to stay for a 
follow-up conference during which a frank 
discussion is conducted by the supervisor and 
participated in by the demonstration teacher 
and the observers. The follow-up conference is 
conducted in the room where the demonstration 
was held, the children being sent to the play- 
ground in charge of a student teacher. 


General Visitation of Classes 


In case visitors do not want to see scheduled 
demonstrations, they are privileged to go into 
classrooms in which scheduled demonstrations 
have not been arranged for that Saturday and 


do general observing. Since there are seventeen 
classrooms in the demonstration school, usually 
there are seven or eight rooms open for general 
visitation. 

In carrying out the plan an advisory council 
was organized, consisting of the superintendent 
of schools, the assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools, the president of 
Teachers College who is chairman of the 
advisory council, the principal of the demon- 
stration school, the general supervisors of the 
school system, and the method teachers in the 
college. This council meets once each month to 
evaluate results and to consider suggestions for 
improvement. 


Principles Governing the Operation 
of the Plan 


At the opening meeting of the council in 
September, a number of principles were 
adopted relative to demonstrations that in- 
dicate the spirit in which the plan was in- 
augurated and is being carried forward. Some 
of the principles are as follows: 

1. The plan represents a type of creative 


supervision in which all who participate must - 


have an experimental attitude. 

2. Every effort should be made to keep the 
demonstration teacher from working on a 
strain. She must not feel that her professional 
standing depends on the results of one 
demonstration. 

3. The success of the demonstration depends 
upon the four people concerned: (a) The 
supervisor or college-faculty member request- 
ing the demonstration; (b) The demonstration 
teacher; (c) The observer; (d) The pupil. 

4. The supervisor, or college-faculty mem- 
ber, should make very clear to the demonstra- 
tion teacher the purposes of the demonstration 
and any principles or ideas which she hopes to 
have demonstrated in accomplishing these 
purposes. She should then give such assistance 
as the demonstration teacher may request or 
as may seem advisable. 

5. The demonstration teacher should feel 
that the demonstration is her own and that she 
is not expected to conform to a pattern that 
someone else has laid out. 

6. As a result of the demonstration, all four 
parties to the demonstration should have made 
desirable growth. 

7. The conference following the demonstra- 
tion should be a frank discussion and evalu- 
ation of the principles and procedures demon- 
strated and should be participated in by the 
supervisor, the demonstrator, and the observer. 
It should be kept on a high professional plane, 
and the demonstration teacher should never 
feel that any criticism is personal. 


Results of the Plan 


It was decided in the beginning that attend- 
ance on the Saturday program must be entirely 
optional, and, therefore, no one should feel 
compelled to take an extension course or to 
attend demonstrations. In spite of this fact, 
however, a large number of teachers enrolled 
in the Saturday courses, and between five and 
six hundred have been in attendance in dem- 
onstrations or doing observation work each 
Saturday thus far. Not only have large crowds 
been in attendance, but the feeling of principals 
and supervisors is that they are already seeing 
the results in terms of better teaching and 
greater professional enthusiasm. 

The chief danger in the plan is that it may 
easily cease to be creative. If teachers come 
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with the idea of finding patterns for teaching 
rather than for gaining inspiration and sug- 
gestions as to better methods and procedures, 
the plan will defeat its purpose. Recognizing 
this danger, every effort is being made to keep 
the work moving forward on a creative plane, 
and supervisors and demonstration teachers are 
constantly holding up before those observing 
the experimental manner with which the 
teacher should use the principles and procedures 
observed. 


NEW YORK HAS A NEW 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The largest city in the United States has 
selected a new superintendent to administer a 
school system which employs 30,000 teachers 
and educates over 1,000,000 school children. 
Dr. William J. O'Shea, who served as superin- 
tendent of schools for about a decade, left the 
office on January 31, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell. 





DR. HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
New York's New Superintendent. 


When it became known that Dr. O'Shea 
would retire there was much speculation as to 
who would be chosen as his successor. The un- 
certainty was heightened when it was announced 
that Mayor La Guardia wanted to be consulted 
in the matter. He had no candidate to offer but 
advanced certain specifications which he be- 
lieved should be observed in the selection of a 
school superintendent. 

The appointment of Dr. Campbell means a 
promotion within the ranks of the educators 
identified with the school system of New York 
City. He rose from the position of a teacher to 
that of a principal, and from district superin- 
tendent to associate superintendent, and was in 
line for the distinction that has come to him. 
The choice made by the board of education 
proved satisfactory to Mayor La Guardia and 
the administration and thus the conflict which, 
for a time, threatened the situation did not 
arise. 

Dr. Campbell was born January 13, 1884, at 
Fraserburgh, Scotland. He was brought to the 
United States when he was four years old and 
received his elementary education in Brooklyn. 
He graduated from the Boys’ High School of 
Brooklyn in 1901, and the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers the following year. 

His career in the New York public-school 
system began in 1903 with his appointment as a 
teacher at Public School 25, in Brooklyn, and 
he remained an elementary-school instructor 
until 1910, when he was appointed teacher of 
history at the Eastern District High School in 
Brooklyn. Seven years later he was promoted to 
administrative assistant of the school, holding 
that office until his appointment in 1920 as 

(Concluded on Page 59) 
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School-Board Versus Municipal-Government Control 


of Education 


Theodore L. Reller, University of Pennsylvania 


In a recent report, containing “practical sug- 
gestions for constructive economy in local gov- 
ernment,’ dedicated “to that increasing num- 
ber of public officials who are working to im- 
prove the organization and administration of 
local government,” the abolition of boards of 
education in cities is urged. The authors say: 
“Boards of education generally do not repre- 
sent the community; they stand in the way of 
the judgment of experts who are conversant with 
school problems; board members frequently 
represent special interests; and they are often 
ignorant of the problems of administration.” 
Dr. Charles H. Judd is then quoted as follows: 
“Among the governmental agencies which I 
think we could dispense with very readily, if we 
wanted to compact government, would be the 
boards of education in general.’ The report 
quoted continues: ‘The school board stands in 
the way of constructive economy; it is useless 
and obnoxious not only to the public and the 
city officials, but to the superintendent of 
schools as well. It must be abolished. . . .” 


Criticism of Board Members 


Dr. Judd in a recent article,* attacks board- 
oi-education members in an even more vigor- 
ous fashion, holding that they are often persons 
“who are ready to exploit the schools for im- 
proper political or selfish ends,” and ‘tin many 
cases tools of political bosses” serving only to 
hide ‘the real sources of power, thus allowing 
corrupt bosses to escape responsibility.” 

This severe indictment and censure of school 
boards may be a fair one in some instances. 
However, it is an exaggerated statement, for 
many boards of education and many members 
of boards have devoted both intelligence and 
energy to the furtherance of education and 
have served well. Such boards and such board 
members need no defense, for their services 
have led to a more efficient administration of 
schools than could in the past and than can 
at present be found in the administration of 
services being rendered by city councils. 

Some of these boards of education are justly 
proud of their achievements. They have not 
been a party to the political influences which 
have contributed heavily to the inefficiency of 
the administration of municipal government. 
Without having had all the experience of the 
present generation, a “respected” citizen of 
Jersey City wisely warned in 1850 that having 
an independent board of education was “far 
better and more economical and efficient than 
the miserable plan of intrusting the cause of 
general education to the stepfathership of the 
common council.’ 


Putting Back the Clock of Time 


If the direction of the schools would be made 
a responsibility of any governmental body other 
than the board of education, would education 
command the attention its importance war- 
rants? The treatise under consideration postu- 
lates the opinion that “there is no practical or 
sound argument in favor of a separate school 
board.” This may be correct, but it is only 
if as fine an educational opportunity can be 
assured children by some other body. Children 


‘Ridley, Clarence E., and Nolting, Orin F., How Cities Can 


Cut — The International City Managers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, 1933. 

*Tbid.. p 40. 

‘Judd. C. H., “Abolish the School Boards,” Public Manage- 


ae November, 1933, p. 321. 
Jersey City Daily Telegraph, December 19, 1850. 
Ridley and Nolting, op. cit., p. 40. 





are the primary consideration. They are of suffi- 
cient importance to cause education to become 
increasingly a state rather than a local func- 
tion. This development is not in accord with 
the “home-rule” development in regard to 
many municipal rights and _ responsibilities. 
Education is too important a matter to be in- 
trusted to the narrow confines of the many 
municipalities. 

To vest education in the hands of the city 
council would be to put back the clock of 
progress for a generation or more. City councils 
have many responsibilities which are more 
attractive and more popular than education — 
a matter which many politicians rather grudg- 
ingly admit must be tolerated. It might mean 
placing education in the position it experienced 
when city superintendents were popularly 
elected in California. John Swett in this con- 
nection, when taking the point of view of an 
educator, wrote: 

“We are sometimes belittled and our educa- 
tional interests humiliated, if not degraded, by 
political tests forced into the mouths of candi- 
dates like gags into the half consenting jaws 
of animals. Partisan platforms are formed, and 
school officers whose duties bear as close rela- 
tionship to their creeds as to the politics of the 
moon, are forced upon them. Questions of re- 
construction and tide lands, Negro suffrage, 
national taxation, Chinese suffrage, toleration 
or expulsion— become important questions, 
overtowering, and subordinating all others. But 
views on educational questions, how insignifi- 
cant are they! How little it matters what the 
claims of candidates are on _ educational 
grounds! They may even despise public schools 
in their hearts and it matters little; these senti- 
ments are permitted to be entertained, if candi- 
dates only be politically pliable and sound in 
party faith and antecedents.’ 


School Boards and City Councils 


Surely education deserves something more 
than this, even if boards of education must be 
continued to secure it. Surely boards of educa- 
tion in general are not as thoroughly political 
as city councils and mayors. Many large-city 
boards of education have no political connec- 
tions or responsibilities. However, mayhap 
little needs to be said in defense of boards of 
education. A glance at the proposals made by 
Judd, Ridley, and Nolting for the carrying on 
of services now rendered by boards of educa- 
tion may be sufficient. 

The proposal of Dr. Judd that the superin- 
tendent be appointed “directly by the civil 
authorities,” and the proposal of Ridley and 
Nolting that the superintendent be appointed 
“by the chief administrator be he city manager 
or mayor” is of significance. We have had city 
superintendents selected by popular vote, by 
state boards of education, by city councils, by 
mayors, by commissioners, and by boards of 
education. Experimentation made evident the 
most desirable method, namely, appointment by 
a small board which has responsibility only for 
the provision of the educational service and 
which as a legislative body regards the super- 
intendent as its executive. 

Apparently not versed in the evolution of 
efficient school administration, the critics 
proceed and urge that: “The school superin- 
tendent should be appointed by the city 


*San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, 
1867, pp. 58-59. 
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administrator on the basis of his training, abil- 
ity, and experience, and he should be made 
responsible for the internal organization of the 
school system. Much of the waste in school 
expenditures can be avoided, if the superin- 
tendent is given complete responsibility for the 
administration of all the school activities. .. . 
He should have authority to select, place, 
transfer, and dismiss all employees in accord- 
alce with municipal personnel regulations, and 
should not hesitate to make the necessary 
change in personnel in the interest of more 
efiective work and economy.” In a similar 
vein, Dr. Judd states that, if the superintendent 
was appointed by the municipal authorities, 
“the internal administration of the schools 
could® then be left to the superintendent.” 

Concerning the desirability of the factors 
which should be considered in selecting a super- 
intendent and the powers he should exercise, 
there can be no disagreement with the view 
expressed. Educators and progressive members 
of boards of education arrived at that view and 
practice a considerable number of years ago. 
However, it is exceedingly difficult to believe 
that appointment by the mayor in most of our 
cities would lead to the desired practice, while 
mayors represent political organizations which 
are anxious to get schools again under their 
control. 

The assumption seems to have been arrived 
at by a rather deliberate ignoring of the facts 
of our municipal government in general and 
their affiliations with political parties. Perhaps 
it represents a rather naive faith in a theory 
toward the substantiation of which past expe- 
riences contribute little or nothing. There 
appears but little question that the proposal 
would inevitably mean throwing the schools 
“into the political arena, amid elements gen- 
erally turbulent and unmanageable.” 

Where is the city which, in the selection of 
its personnel for the services it renders, has 
introduced and abides by civil-service practice 
to the extent which is general in our large cities 
in their school system? Where are the mayors 
who deserve to be compared with city superin- 
tendents of schools in the sense that they con- 
stitute a group with high standards of profes- 
sional training and extended’ experience? 
Municipalities would do well and those argu- 
ing for a city-manager form of municipal gov- 
ernment would show wisdom, if they would 
look to many of our city school systems in 
order to ascertain what might be done in our 
municipalities, if trained leaders were put in 
charge and if civil service or merit selection 
would be more widely practiced. The city 
schools have already gone through a period 
similar to the one the municipalities are now 
experiencing. 


Appointment of Superintendent by Mayor 


There appears little reason to favor the 
appointment of the city superintendent of 
schools by the mayor —the chief executive 
officer in most municipalities. If his recom- 
mendation was adopted, there is little question 
but that the city superintendent would once 
more become a politician. Surely no one could 
seriously believe that political organizations 
when under strain would not insist on having 
a hand in the selection of the personnel of the 
schools. 

TRidley and Nolting, op. cit., p. 41. 
Italics mine. 
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The view that the superintendent would be 
appointed solely on the basis of merit, and that 
he would not be interfered with by anyone, is 
almost totally out of accord with American 
practice in all types of public service. Unless 
we desire a rapid disintegration of our educa- 
tional efficiency and a subsequent evolution 
toward something like the present efficiency 
through another century of rather blind exper- 
imentation, one of which was in a sense com- 
pleted only a couple of decades ago, when the 
relation of boards of education and superin- 
tendents became somewhat clearly defined, then 
boards of education must be maintained and 
such boards must select the superintendent of 
schools. 

If dabbling in administrative matters cannot 
be avoided, then such dabbling by the board 
of education is to be preferred to dabbling by 
the mayor, the city council, or even the city 
manager. For boards of education are not as 
generally political as city councils, and having 
responsibility in only one service, they can be 
held accountable much more easily for their 
actions. 

The proposal could be viewed in a different 
way if municipal government was being effi- 
ciently carried on, but until such time as city 
government is administered by city managers, 
adequately trained for their responsibilities and 
selected on merit alone and until civil service 
permeates the entire municipal-government 
personnel, experts who are attempting to im- 
prove conditions make a serious mistake when 
they suggest turning the schools over to the 
very organization or system which they rec- 
ognize as inefficient and badly in need of 
reform. 

They have recognized for years the weak- 
nesses of municipal government, and in spite 
of the fact that it has not been generally im- 
proved, they recommend turning over the 
schools to it. Municipal government needs to 
be strengthened before it receives additional 
burdens. Boards of education cannot be dis- 
pensed with safely until the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of the city managership in our large 
cities has been demonstrated. 


Control Where Control Belongs 


This principle holds not only insofar as the 
appointment of the superintendent of schools is 
concerned, but in connection with other of the 
proposed “economies” as well. For example, 
they state that an exceedingly large saving will 
be effected “through the elimination of over- 
lapping‘ activities and the consolidation and 
integration of certain activities that will result 
from codrdinating the school budget with the 
general city budget. For instance, school health 
work should be placed under the direction of 
the municipal health department to avoid 
duplication of effort. School . . . playground 
and recreation activities should be directed by 
the city-welfare or recreation department... . 
The city government should take over the 
maintenance and repair of motor vehicles used 
in the school system.’ 

This control of certain aspects, and very im- 
portant aspects of the educational service, by 
various municipal bureaus existed in a suffi- 
cient number of our cities for a sufficiently 
long time to demonstrate clearly its extremely 
harmful results. For example, in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, for many years the superin- 
tendent of public buildings was in charge of the 
repair of school buildings. 

The result was that repairs were not made 
when needed. As late as 1901, the superinten- 
dent of schools reported that, while a year 
before he had reported “that ten buildings were 
insufficiently heated, that the children were 
suffering” and had urged “that steps be taken 





*Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
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immediately to remedy the situation.’ no 
move had been made on the part of the super- 
intendent of public buildings. In the same city, 
the janitors were under the direction of the 
superintendent of public buildings, and as a 
result there was inconvenience, lack of codper- 
ation, inefficiency, and “standards of ‘janitors’ 
such as they themselves conceive.” The super- 
intendent of schools pointed out that “no 
persons can properly supervise janitors except 
those whom they directly serve.’’"? 

The Nashville board of education could not 
render efficient educational service for many 
years because it lacked control of many essen- 
tial services..2 When large numbers of the 
citizens of Milwaukee protested to the board 
of education in 1891 about the excessively 
large classes and the insanitary conditions 
found in the schools, the president of the board 
replied, admitting the undesirable state of 
afiairs, that as a board they were only “ignored 
petitioners,” for the city council and the board 
of public works were in charge of the services 
necessary.** 

In the matter of divided responsibility, 
Buffalo was outstanding for many years. There 
in the year 1899-1900, the schools could not 
be opened in September for the necessary 
repairs had not been made.’* In Buffalo, the 
superintendent appointed the teachers, the 
mayor appointed the janitors, the city council 
purchased school sites, the board of public 
works erected, furnished, and repaired build- 
ings, when the city council sanctioned the con- 
tracts made by the board of public works. 


Dangers of Radical Proposals 


These illustrations serve to indicate the 
dangers of the proposals offered. The proposals 
may appear acceptable and even desirable, 
theoretically, but they are based upon the 
assumption that everyone is going to cooperate; 
which assumption is not warranted by the acts 
of our past or present politically controlled 
municipal governments. The education of chil- 
dren is too important a matter to be intrusted 
to a number of boards or individuals, thereby 
creating a situation such as New York City 
experienced when power was “scattered hap- 
hazard and responsibility . . . very hard to 
fix.’”’° If the superintendent of schools and the 
chief of the municipal health department were 
both appointed by the mayor, what assurance 
is there that the health service, which is a very 
important part of education, would be con- 
ducted in the desired manner? There appears 
to be none, for these two officers would be of 
similar rank and jealousies and politics would 
enter. 

The authors of the proposals under consider- 
ation seem to assume that, while present boards 
of education now and then interfere with the 
superintendent, under the new organization all 
that could exist would be the finest and highest 
type of codperation. This is as contrary to what 
might be expected in practice as their view that 
the mayor would always consider only merit 





10Worcester, Annual Report Public Schools, 1901, p. 36. 
NJbid., pp. 35-36. 


Nashville, Annual Report, Board of Education, 1890-91, pp. 
23-24. 


13Milwaukee, Annual Report, Board of Education, 1891, pp. 
29-30. 

4Buffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Education, 1899-— 
1900, pp. 15-16. 

Educational Review, Vol. 8, October, 1894, pp. 308-309. 
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In these difficult and trying times the school 
boards of New York have stood foursquare 
in resisting all attempts to wreck education 
under the guise of economy, and have per- 
formed conspicuous public service. — Frank 
P. Graves, State Commissioner of Education, 
New York. 
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when naming the superintendent of schools 
and that the mayor and city council would 
never, in any city, interfere with the conduct 
of the schools. 

The reasoning appears so naive that, if the 
opinion was an anonymous one, it might well be 
believed to be the production of a narrowly 
selfish group, anxious to get control of the 
schools for the purpose of utilizing them for 
political ends. Those interested in the improve- 
ment of local government need to study edu- 
cational administration more thoroughly before 
aligning themselves with groups which have an 
antithetical purpose and no genuine interest 
in education. 


Board-of-Education Function Established 


That the city council and mayor should be 
responsible for directing and correlating all the 
functions of local government is the principle 
advanced frequently by municipal-government 
experts. Similarly, those most interested in edu- 
cation would hold to the principle that the 
board of education and superintendent of 
schools should be responsible for the direction 
and correlation of all aspects of the educational 
service. The writers of the article under con- 
sideration cite the recognition of the principle 
to which they adhere by “England as far back 
as 1902 when all locally elected school boards 
were replaced with a department of edu- 
cation.”?® 

In fairness, they should have mentioned the 
fact that in the various counties and county 
boroughs of England there are school com- 
mittees which, although not in charge of fi- 
nances, are in many other ways much more in- 
fluential than the boards of education in our 
cities. We have a long way to go before the 
unemployment relief, the labor, the health, the 
recreation activities, and in fact every aspect, 
of the life of a boy or girl eighteen years of age 
or under, which is subject to any governmental 
regulation, is administered by the school com- 
mittee.?’ 

If it is the desire to reorganize our educa- 
tional system with a view to economy this Eng- 
lish trend may be indicative of the manner in 
which we should move. If our primary interest 
is the welfare of children, boards of education 
and superintendents of schools, as their exec- 
utive officers, must be continued and to them 
must be accorded the administration of all 
services for children. Care must be exercised in 
times of crisis as the present, to prevent action 
resulting from such proposals as the ones 
criticized which indicate both a lack of a 
knowledge or of an appreciation of the evolu- 
tion of present practices in city school admin- 
istration and a consideration of economy in 
other terms than those for which our educa- 
tional services exist —the children. 

Dr. Judd and the writers of the pamphlet 
to which reference has been made appear to be 
looking backward in their proposals. They fail 
to recognize, or at least to pay attention to, 
the fact that education in this country ceased 
to be a municipal function several decades ago. 
Educational progress has been definitely related 
to the development of state systems of educa- 
tion. Is there any reason to believe that further 
educational progress will not be allied with a 
better understanding and development of state 
systems of education? Past experience indicates 
that the critics of boards of education would 
probably find a more satisfactory solution to 
the problem which confronts them, by going 
forward in the development of state control 
rather than backward toward municipal control. 


1%Ridley and Nolting, op. cit., p. 40. 
Kandel, I. L., Comparative Education (New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1933), p. 119. 
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Is Physical Education a Play Period? 


Lois Pedersen, Former Director of Physical Education for Women, State Teachers’ College, Kearney, Nebraska 


“Physical education has been dropped from 
the curriculum of the city schools as 
an economy measure,” “No physical education 
in —————burg next year’ — common news 
items these days of reorganization and adjust- 
ment to limited financial budgets for the oper- 
ation of our schools. It is with a feeling of 
frustration and despair that we members of one 
of the newest departments of the teaching pro- 
fession read these indictments against our 
work. Surely there has been a more adequate 
reason than the mere provision of a play period 
that has stimulated a world-wide interest in 
physical education these past twenty years. 
There must have been objectives that have 
appealed to educational leaders, to parents, as 
well as to the children for such a program to 
have been given whole-hearted support in the 
years just past. What were some of those objec- 
tives that were held up as the true meaning of 
physical education? Dr. F. J. Williams, of 
Columbia University, tells us that there are 
three goals; i.e., ““Physical education attempts 
to provide situations that are physically stim- 
ulating, mentally satisfying, and morally 
sound.’ 

The immediate aims of physical education 
are attainable by all schools without elaborate 
set-ups to gymnasia, equipment, specially 
trained teachers, and complicated schedules. 
Moreover, progress toward the attainment of 
these aims is evident, presenting visible proof 
as to the success of the efforts of those in 
charge of physical education in a particular 
school. We have a yardstick, then, by which 
we can measure and see whether or not our 
children are benefiting by the right kind of 
pbysical training: 


1. Annual Health Examination and 
Inspection 

In every school it is possible to provide 
through the physical-education department an 
examination which will reveal outstanding 
defects in the child’s health. This examination 
should include height-and-weight relationship, 
because serious variation from the normal 
weight may be a warning of malnutrition, 
nervousness, digestive disturbance, or lowered 
resistance to the so-called childhood diseases. 
The heart and lungs should be given careful 
scrutiny, especially at the time of preadoles- 


Williams, Dr. J. F., Organization and Administration of 
Physical Education (New York: Macmillan Company). 


cence and adolescence. True, not many girls 
and boys suffer from heart or lung defects, yet 
the words of a certain examining physician as 
he lifted his stethescope from the chest of a 
tali, pale girl, ““The detection of this one case 
has made the whole procedure worth while,” 
tells the story. The program of rest, lightened 
study load, restriction of vigorous play, pre- 
scribed for Wilma, may make it possible for 
her to grow more sturdy and live a happy, 
normal life span. 

The testing for sight and hearing defects is 
vital, indeed, for normalcy in these senses bears 
a direct relationship to scholarship as well as 
to adjustment in school and out. Such testing 
may be done by the physical-education teacher, 
or by the classroom teacher herself if she 
follows the directions given by the Children’s 
Bureau at Washington to whom she may write. 
The Office of Education at Washington, too, is 
interested in the physical as well as the mental 
development of children and will codperate 
with any teacher who writes for aid. 

If we add to the foregoing items, inspection 
for decayed teeth, enlarged adenoids, and 
diseased tonsils, we have a fairly comprehensive 
health examination, at least so far as the school 
can provide adjustments to care for atypical 
cases. We are no longer interested in anthro- 
pometric measurements, as such. Health is far 
more vivid than waist measurements, and the 
distance from the third rib to the seventh. 

In practically every community, we venture 
to say, one or more physicians give of their 
time and skill to assist the physical-education 
teacher in making her program essential. Of 
course, if you live in a town or city where a 
physician is paid to be the “‘school doctor” you 
are most fortunate. However, many communi- 
ties are not able, especially in these lean years, 
to make such expenditures; and unless you, the 
administrative officers, understand the possibil- 
ities of school health and are helping to build 
public sentiment in favor of it, you cannot 
expect a physician to have much of an ideal 
of service concerning it. 


2. Daily Inspection 
After the annual physical examinations have 
been completed, records made, and classroom 
teachers given the significant facts concerning 
the children in their immediate care, follow-up 
and daily inspections are the next tasks that 
confront the physical-education teacher, or 
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health nurse, as the case may be. By “follow- 
up” we mean: notices sent to parents as well 
as interviews and home calls, to learn more of 
the child’s health history; adjustments in the 
schoolroom, such as giving children with defec- 
tive hearing or vision the front seats, providing 
a rest period for those in need of it, and 
arrangement for clinical care for those whose 
parents are unable to care for them. Classroom 
teachers, under the supervision of the one in 
charge, hold a daily inspection of the pupils 
for signs of colds, illness, skin infections, or 
playground injuries, and those children need- 
ing attention are segregated and cared for, or 
are taken home if the case warrants. Thus the 
children are saved from undue exposure to colds 
and possible infectious diseases or skin troubles, 
and injuries are given prompt attention to safe- 
guard against later complications. 

Daily inspection looks for clean hands and 
faces, for hair combed neatly, and for the 
possession of clean handkerchiefs as well as for 
signs of ill health. Accordingly, the exercising 
of health habits becomes a real part of the 
children’s daily program, through the efforts of 
the physical-education teacher. 


3. Playground Supervision 

In many instances, we must admit, play- 
ground supervision has been merely playground 
“policing.” This is an unfortunate situation, to 
say the least —a bungling of an opportunity 
to have constructive leadership and enthusiastic 
relationships built up between pupil and 
teacher. It is admitted that children will play 
before and after school and at recess time if 
left to themselves. Just so, they will eat all of 
the chocolate cake, candy, and ice cream with- 
in reach if given the occasion! As we guide and 
direct the children’s appetites for food, in the 
same manner may we build play interests and 
attitudes for the development of permanent 
recreational interests. The timid child needs 
encouragement to get into the game; the bold 
one needs to be taught the lessons of codper- 
ation and submergence of self-interest, and all 
of the children need the enrichment in play life 
that comes from the teacher’s store of games, 
stunts, and song plays. Good sportsmanship is 
not something with which we are born, but 
rather it is a personality trait developed only 
through exercise. Abiding by the play leader’s 
decision, taking turns on the apparatus, refus- 
ing to take advantage of the younger and 
weaker children are fine lessons in the develop- 
ment of good sportsmanship made possible by 
intelligent supervision of the playground. 

Projects of true educational worth are often 
undertaken on the playground. For instance, 
play houses may be built and furnished as a 
group enterprise, outfitted entirely by volunteer 
contributions, or furniture may be made of 
pine cones, spools, bricks, or odd-shaped stones. 
Then, too, there is always the project of keep- 
ing the play yard clean, lines for games main- 
tained and clearly marked, and equipment, 
such as balls, kept in good condition, teaching 
self-reliance and dependability, all under the 
guidance of the director of physical education. 


4. Intramural Sports 

Intramural sports for both boys and girls 
are growing in favor with gigantic strides. The 
value that lies in competitive sports has long 
since been recognized. However, the taint of 
commercialism, the spirit of “win-at-any-cost” 
with its attendant evils, followed close on the 
coming of intercollegiate sports. Therefore, 
physical-education leaders are striving to 
avoid these pitfalls in organizing intramural 
sports. 

Many of the evils of athletics may justly be 
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SWIMMING MAY BE A USEFUL ADJUNCT TO A COMPLETE PROGRAM 


laid to the coaching system we have had. But 
now schools everywhere are seeking for instruc- 
tors of physical education and athletics with 
character, training, experience, and wholesome 
personality, just as in any academic branch of 
learning. We may hope, then, that games and 
athletic sports may be kept in the department 
of physical education and given a decent and 
respectful acceptance into the curriculum. In 
addition to the purely physical values, games 
and athletics for all provide a laboratory for 
development of the desirable traits: self- 
ccntrol, behavior, courtesy, and codperative 
efiort. Girls as well as boys have need for the 
training and pleasure resulting from participa- 
tion in competitive games under close super- 
vision. 

One of the chief values growing out of intra- 
mural sports is the development of wholesome, 
interesting, out-of-school-hours activity. How 
much better for our boys and girls to be playing 
tennis in the long summer evenings than to be 
congregated in idle groups on street corners, or 
out joy-riding, responsible to no one in partic- 
ular! Twilight baseball leagues encouraged and 
sponsored by leaders in physical education have 
sprung up over the entire country, and their 
popularity attests the pleasure they have 
brought to entire communities, not just the 
players themselves. Horseshoe-pitching tourna- 
ments have been revived, hiking clubs organ- 
ized, and even folk-dancing groups restored in 
some places as the outgrowth of keen interests 
developed at school. 


5. Physical-Education Classes 

So far, we have said nothing about work in 
physical-education classes. Just what skills and 
interests are developed there, you ask? Intra- 
mural sport, playground supervision, even 
health examinations and inspections, are but 
phases of physical education and must not be 
confused with the physical-education period 
itself. These phases of the program, however, 
have been discussed first because any school 
in the land may have these valuable contribu- 
tions to its educational program without gym- 
nasiums or expensive equipment. The need 
there, is for school boards and superintendents 
with vision, and enthusiastic teachers who can 
appreciate that vision, and patrons, mothers, 
and fathers who understand and wish these 
advantages for their own boys and girls. 

Class periods in physical education (two or 
three times per week is the usual arrangement), 
have additional richness to add to the curricular 
offerings. First, there is the correction of certain 
defects of an orthopedic nature, such as fallen 
arches, spinal curvature, round shoulders, and 
extremely poor. posture with its protruding 
abdomen, flat chest, and awkward gait. Special 


exercises are worked out for each individual 
case, and proper motivation is furnished for 
correction through enlisting the students’ inter- 
est and pride in his own fitness as well as his 
pride in personal appearance. Physicians and 
hygienists tell us that many digestive ills, 
constipation, and extreme backaches are 
attributable to faulty posture. Such a state- 
ment has little effect on a teen-age girl, how- 
ever. A skillful leader of girls shows her that 
she will look better in her clothes and be more 
attractive if she “holds in her abdomen and 
lifts her head with chin in.” 

Rhythm activities in some form have been 
enjoyed by young and old for centuries past. 
The delight of physical movement in response 
to gay tunes or beautiful melody is a keen joy 
never to be forgotten. Folk dancing with its 
vigorous skipping, leaping, sliding, stamping, 
and clapping, is educational in the best sense 
oi the word in addition to the happy exercise 
it affords. In learning the dances of other coun- 
tries (the Scotch, English, Irish, German, or 
Scandinavian) we also learn of their costumes 
worn at the dances, the festival days when 
dances were held, and something of the social 
customs of the time. Too, there is the element 
of the dramatic, interpreting the spirit of the 
dance and of the occasion. It is in clog and 
character dancing, however, that the chief 
development of dramatic ability for young 
children is brought about. ““There Was an Old 
Man,” “Raggedy Ann,” “Little Liza Jane,” 
“The Newsboy” — each one calling for creative 
interpretation that helps develop imagination 
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and expression in the boys and girls in your 
school. Oh yes! boys enjoy dancing, too, if only 
given a chance. The writer has had college lads 
apply for admittance cards in the folk- -dancing 
classes offered for girls! 

Interpretative dancing is oftentimes called 
“silly” and ‘‘affected’’ by those who do not 
understand the art. Yet the shining eyes and 
rapt faces of the girls in your high school who 
participate tell a different story. Emotional 
growth along with grace in bodily carriage 
comes to those who can interpret the gentler 
emotions into movement, based on music. And 
so a refinement of soul, and inner beauty of 
self may come to a girl as she is guided in this 
expression by the physical-education teacher. 

An ability to play games and to lead them 
is of real social value to the boy or girl who 
possesses it. Though we have been told so a 
monotonous number of times, this is indeed a 
social world we live in, and we mix constantly 
with others in business life, play life, and neigh- 
borhood affairs. Community picnics, Boy Scout 
groups, vacation schools, all have need of boys 
and girls who can play games in addition to 
those who can lead them. 

The use of games for both children and 
adults has real significance for the community 
as well as for the individual. People who play 
together have a oneness of spirit, a comrade- 
ship, that makes possible the best type of 
group living. Games help to develop the power 
and the desire to codperate readily and pleas- 
antly. That games have a positive educational 
influence no one can deny who has been ob- 
servant of a group of children at play. Ability 
to see, hear, observe, to react quickly to ex- 
ternal stimuli is developed here, without doubt, 
to a remarkable degree. Physical efficiency, too, 
is added as the boys and girls become agile 
in learning to dodge, turn, run quickly on signal, 
jump, or hop as the case may be. 

You see, physical education is not, then, a 
mere play time—a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money that might well go to pay the salary of 
the arithmetic teacher! Never has it been more 
true that man does not live by bread alone 
than in these days of enforced leisure with its 
accompanying problems of crime, instability 
of homes, and general restlessness. Reading, 
riting, and ’rithmetic alone will not teach your 
children how to live in the complexity of social 
organization that surrounds them. Physical 
education, in part, at least, gives them better 
bodies and practical knowledge that helps to 
create new interests and habits toward whole- 
some leisure-time activities; and best of all 
makes it easier for them to come nearer the 
ideal of a good life. 
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Mr. Hamilton Uses the Long Arm of Coincidence 


The Secretary Tells a Friend 

I’m glad you came early tonight. . . . Been 
wanting to tell you what happened in school to- 
day. . . . No, schoolwork is not a cinch! You 
know perfectly well we work hard there, just 
as hard as you men do in your own offices. . . . 

You see, it happened like this. Along about 
ten o'clock this morning that minister who 
preaches those awful sermons over in the city 
about high-school boys and girls, showed up in 
the office with his son. I went in and told Mr. 
Hamilton, and when I came back to my own 
desk to get him, there he was, standing and 
looking at the poster of the Junior Prom and 
shaking his head. Right away I wanted to give 
him a piece of my mind myself, for I haven't 
any use for a person who always says mean 
things about people when he might say some- 
thing decent once in a while. You know we 
have a lot of nice boys and girls in school, and 
it makes me sore to have people talk against 
them when they haven’t done anything bad. 


Well, I’m not running the school. . . . No, 
I’m not trying to run you, either, even if you 
do need a boss now and then... . | Anyway, 


1 just shooed the two of them into the inner 
office, and to tell the truth, I did leave the door 
open a little bit, for I wanted to know what 
was going on. 

Everything was all right at first. Mr. Hamil- 
ton asked them to sit down, and they talked 
a little while; then he inquired if his visitor, 
this Mr. Leston, was the well-known minister 
from the city, and asked what he could do 
for him. , 

That was just who this man was. I heard 
Mr. Hamilton say “Hum,” the way he 
always does when he is getting ready for busi- 
ness. He asked if he wanted to start his son in 
school, and then the fireworks started. What 
do you suppose this man said? 

“Mr. Hamilton, I think my views on the 
regrettable decadence of conditions among 
young people are pretty well known. I have had 
occasion to point this out a number of times 
in my sermons, and the press has often featured 
my remarks. I am sorry to say I noticed a 
poster of a proposed dance to be held in your 
school; in fact, it is prominently displayed in 
the hall. Possibly you have read my lecture, 
‘The Dance that Leads to Hell.’ ... You 
haven’t? I’ll be glad to send out a suitable 
number of copies for distribution among your 
friends and in the school. In this lecture I point 
Mheiss” 

Well, I didn’t hear anything more for just 
then the bell rang for assembly, and the next 
minute the great long lines of boys and girls 
began to pour into the auditorium. Mr. Hamil- 
ton stepped into the hall with his visitors, and 
I saw them go into the assembly. Maybe I 
wasn’t boiling! I dropped what I was doing 
and went along, too. 

I’ve told you the way our chapel exercises are 
run. Everything is arranged to fit right around 
the program for the day, even the reading and 
the music. 

Very often the program isn’t announced 
ahead of time, so the school is always curious to 
know what is coming. Well, this was another 
surprise program, and I was wondering what 
the keynote would be this morning. Sure 
enough, out it came in the reading. At first, 
I thought Mr. Hamilton must be reading for 
the benefit of the minister, for he began right 
where it says, “There is a time and place 
appointed for all things; a time to mourn and 
a time to dance.” I saw Mr. Leston sort of 
stiffen up, and I could hardly keep from 
S'ggling, for the first crack out of the box Mr. 


Brooke W. Hills 





This is the fifth installment of Mr. Hills’ story 
of the problems which Mr. Hamilton met and 
solved during his first year in the Raywood High 
School. The next installment will appear in 
March.—Editor. 
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Hamilton had pointed out what I’d call pretty 
good authority for going ahead with the Prom. 
Now, Mr. Leston, I said to myself, let’s see 
you get around that/ 

Well, there were a couple of announcements, 
and then they cleared the platform and the 
speaker was introduced, and who do you 
suppose Mr. Hamilton had invited? You’d 
never guess, but it was Miss Blackthorn! You 
know who she is, of course. She graduated from 
a fine women’s college a few years ago, and 
ever since she has been running a dancing class 
in Raywood. Everyone knows her and every- 
one likes her. I couldn’t imagine what she was 
gcing to talk about, but we didn’t have to wait 
very long. She began by saying she had learned 
the school was planning its first party of the 
year, and she wanted to talk a little while about 
dancing, because it is a really beautiful art. It 
was just a dandy talk she gave, quiet and digni- 
fied and awfully interesting. Honestly, I never 
knew there is so much history and literature 
mixed up with dancing as she told us. 

But then I saw something happen I don’t 
believe ever took place before in a high-school 
assembly. With the remark that the school 
might like to see the kind of dancing she 
enjoys herself, she called Jerry Park up on the 
platform, and with two or three of the orches- 
tra playing, they put on the prettiest exhibition 
you ever saw in your life. My, that woman is 
graceful! She just seemed to float through the 
air, and Jerry is some dancer himself. The 
school was fairly stunned for a minute, they 
were so surprised, and then everyone began to 
applaud, even some of the teachers who say 
they don’t approve of dancing, and use that as 
an excuse for staying away from school parties. 
As for Mr. Leston, his face was a study; lI 
wish you might have seen him. 

After a little while the music stopped, and 
Miss Blackthorn and Jerry drifted apart, and 
bowed to each other with a smile, as the school 
applauded and applauded. The whole thing was 
just like a picture, the kind you love to see, 
just a couple of nice young people having a 
happy time together. Nobody on earth in his 
right senses could possibly find fault with this, 
unless he was some old grouch who never wants 
to see anyone have a good time. 

Miss Blackthorn smiled at the school and 
thanked them. Everyone was just happy and 
cheerful; but then, all of a sudden, without a 
word of warning, one of the boys in the orches- 
tra hopped up and squatted on top the piano 
and began beating time with his feet against 
the side of it, tooting away on a saxophone, and 
another boy began bobbing his head and. weav- 
ing his body while he banged at the piano keys, 
and a couple of others with trombones were 
jigging around in the orchestra pit, while the 
drummer was boom-booming away and shaking 
a set of sleigh bells for all he was worth — just 
exactly the kind of music you hear in some 
night clubs. And the next instant, Miss Black- 
thorn and Jerry Park grabbed at each other, 
and started waddling across the stage in the 
most outrageous dancing you can imagine. 

My goodness, it was awful! I heard a pretty 
junior girl next to me gasp, and say, “Well, this 
is the last time I'll ever pull that stuff!” 
Applause? I should say not! The whole school 
just looked sick and disgusted; yet I know 
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mighty well there are a bunch of them who 
wouldn’t need a whole lot of practice in putting 
on an act like that themselves. You know how 
some of them brought a lot of criticism on the 
school last year for the way they acted at the 
dances. They sure did take a showing-up for 
once in their lives this morning, although not 
a word was said. It wasn’t necessary to say 
anything, for it came like a slap in the face. 
It simply spoiled everything that had gone be- 
fore, spoiled it for everyone. 

And then, while everyone was wishing the 
roof would fall in or something, and feeling 
sorry they’d ever come to assembly, the music 
suddenly switched back to the first number, the 
boys were in their right places in the orches- 
tra, and Miss Blackthorn and Jerry were float- 
ing around the platform again in the same 
graceful way as at first, just as if nothing 
bad had happened. My, what a difference and 
what a relief! The school was quiet for a 
second, and then they let out a yell of approval 
you could have heard a block away. They had 
been given a chance to pick their kind of danc- 
ing, and believe me, that vote was unanimous. 

Mr. Hamilton walked rather slowly up in 
front of the pupils, thanked Miss Blackthorn 
and Jerry, and after saying he hoped everyone 
would come to the Junior Prom and have a 
nice time, observed that the exercises were con- 
cluded, and the school returned to their rooms. 

Mr. Leston followed Mr. Hamilton back into 
the office. In a few minutes I heard them say- 
ing good-by, and in a little while Mr. Hamilton 
came out with a smile on his face. 

“How’d you make out with the minister?” 
I asked. 

Mr. Hamilton burst right out laughing. 

“Oh, all right, I guess. Here is young Leston’s 
enrollment card. Please assign him to Room 
213. His father says he is very favorably im- 
pressed with the school, and thinks it will be 
a safe place for his son. By the way, if you 
haven’t anything better to do next Sunday 
night, why don’t you and your beau go down 
to the city and attend Mr. Leston’s services? 
I'd like very much to have stenographic notes 
of that sermon.” 

And five minutes afterward when I had to go 
into his office for a record, I saw Mr. Hamilton 
sitting at his desk, still smiling. He looked up 
and tossed a piece of paper over at me. 

“What do you know about the long arm of 
coincidence?”’ he inquired. “The next time you 
feel worried about me, pull out this paper and 
look at it. Maybe you'll feel better.” 

There was a picture of a great big horseshoe 
he had drawn! 

Where a High-School Principal Relaxes a 

Moment 

Whew! «= 


Mr. Hamilton is Slightly Mistaken 

Are you busy, Chief? I’ve not very much on 
my mind. Dropped in for a second because I 
thought you might like to hear how the school 
put one over on me yesterday. 

I think I told you a few days ago of the 
arrangement I made with the movies across the 
street to hold a special performance for us dur- 
ing school hours. A couple of weeks ago I 
noticed the manager had booked up a Lincoln 
film, and while I was wondering what to put on 
for Lincoln’s Birthday exercises, it occurred to 
me that possibly we might get him to run the 
pictures for us at a private showing and use 
this as our program. Ferry said it would be 
all right with him if we would pay for the 
operator. So I sent for two or three of the seniors 
and asked them if they thought the school 
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would be willing to take up a collection of 
ten cents apiece to see the picture. 

Ever since that Fathers-and-Sons dinner, 
I’ve been walking pretty carefully when it 
comes to things the pupils pay for out of their 
own pockets. I try to let them decide for them- 
selves what they want to do. So I explained 
matters to the seniors I’d called in, and asked 
their advice. They looked a little doubtful, and 
asked if they might think it over. 

Of course, that was satisfactory to me, so I 
told them to go ahead and let me know as soon 
as possible what they had decided. Well, they 
came back at the end of the session and 
reported they had looked into the matter and 
they were sure the school would codperate very 
gladly, and asked if they might appoint a com- 
mittee to collect the money. We went ahead on 
that basis, and in short order the entire school 
had paid up. It pleased me a lot, I’ll tell you. 

I saw you in the theater while the show was 
going on, and I guess you'll agree with me that 
it was a good deal more interesting than the 
average school exercises usually are. I came 
back to the office feeling pretty well satisfied. 
The show was good, the break in the ordinary 
routine was something the pupils would like, 
and more than anything else I did appreciate 
the whole-hearted way the school had responded. 

I called the committee into the office and told 
them so. What do you suppose one of them 
said? 

“Mr. Hamilton, I don’t believe you'll get 
sore if I tell you something, will you? We did 
like the show, and the idea was fine; we 
appreciate your thought a whole lot.” 

“Why, that’s all right,” said I, “and I want 
to thank you for your help in selling the tickets. 
How did you do it so quickly?” 

Those three little imps just stood there and 
grinned at me. 

“Oh, we went around and said to the other 
kids, ‘Hey, you, do you want to get out of the 
fifth period tomorrow? You do? O.K., give me 
ten cents!’ ” 

That was the way they worked it. Tickled 
almost to pieces to pull off a joke on me, and 
to manage to get out of a little work for one 
period. Well, they’ll be happy the rest of the 
week. Guess it didn’t hurt them any, and if 
they didn’t learn a whole lot of history, at least 
they were exposed to it. Doggone it, they are 
a nice bunch of youngsters! I’ll bet you miss 
them more than once, ever since you left the 
high school and became superintendent. 

The Superintendent’s Prompt Reply 

Miss them? I certainly do. That’s what J get 

for taking a better-paying job. 
x * x 


Mr. Hamilton Privately Sums Up Superin- 

tendents 

Most of them are all right. But some, I 
regret to say, are too “scholarly” to know any- 
thing; some are too “dignified” to have a sense 
of humor; some are such “busy superin- 
tendents” they can’t get down to the level of 
the children once in a while — but my Boss! 
Smith B., you’re a lucky man. I know mighty 
well why the old alumni always make a bee- 
line for his office when they get back to Ray- 
wood. He remembers every last one of them, 
and he’s never too busy to be unwilling to shut 
his door and go into a huddle with them and 
slap his knee and begin to laugh and ask, “Say, 
do you remember the time when. . . .” 

x * x 


A Traffic Officer Knocks off for a Second 

Mr. Hamilton, something must be the matter 
with those high-school kids, and between you 
and I, you ought to look into it. I know that 
bunch. This morning I see them going good 
over to the movies, and there weren’t no teach- 
ers herding them along, either. And when they 
come back, I see Oppie Stringer, and Doyle, 
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and McFitten, and a couple of other regular 
customers of mine going along with the rest of 
them, and never even pushin’ each other into 
the hedge. Gosh, if that bunch of wild Indians 
ever does get well again and gets a-going, I’m 
going to lay off the force for a couple of days. 
How did you scare sense into them, that’s what 
I want to know. 

Boy, you must —— hey, you in that yellow 
sedan! Can’t you see a Stop-and-Go signal? 
G’wan over to that curb! I always enjoy a 
little confidential chat with you wise guys who 
think you can come over here from the city 
and run the whole 
Mr. Hamilton, Five Minutes Later 

Larry, now that you’ve settled accounts with 
that driver, may I answer your inquiry concern- 
ing the discipline of high-school children by 
suggesting that you investigate the merits of the 
sensible development of a sense of proportion 
among these boys and girls. 

Traffic Officer, Very Seriously 

Mr. Hamilton, if that came from anybody 
else, I'd say it sounds like a dirty crack. I 
don’t know anything about a sense of pro- 
portion, and I don’t want to; but I’m a-telling 
you that none of these here speed-kings from 
the city have any sense of any kind at all, and 
I won’t stand for their stuff. You go ahead and 
run that high school, and I'll run this corner; 
and if I need some help I'll send for you. If 
they can’t get it through their heads what I 
mean, maybe you can make some of these city 
death-defyin’ demons understand what law an’ 
order and sense of proportion is! 

= 3s 
Personally Written and Signed by Mr. 

Hamilton 

Your kind letter in which you propose to 
establish a Memorial Plaque in Raywood High 
School in memory of your daughter, Ruth, has 
been received. My own acquaintance with her, 
short though it was on account of my recent 
residence in Raywood, the serene dignity of 
her young womanhood, her own unselfish devo- 
tion to the better things in this school. . . . 

You have asked me to suggest some method 
of award, requesting that we bear in mind her 
own high ideals of scholarship. 

I have talked this over very carefully with 
our superintendent. We would like to suggest 
that the plaque be inscribed each year, not with 
the name of the pupil who may have received 
the highest grade in scholarship in the senior 
class, but with that of the candidate who has 
not only been unusually proficient in his work, 
yet has made some substantial academic con- 
tribution to the school as a reflection of his 
classroom training. 

For example, I can easily imagine a pupil 
whose record, scholastically, has been of the 
very highest, but who has contributed nothing 
else to the school. On the other hand, there 
are those pupils whose academic records are of 
the best, who have served to emphasize scho- 
lastic standards in the school by passing high 
entrance examinations to college in competi- 
tion with other high schools; we have pupils 
who show the excellence of their training in 
English by their success in debate, in the 
editorship of a high-grade school paper; still 
others who have won recognition for the school 
in the state contests in commercial subjects, 
and the like. 

This plan, I think, will demonstrate in one 
way the practical value of scholarship, and will 
place eligible candidates on a somewhat higher 
plane than those who merely take and give 
back nothing. 

You have asked that some sentiment be 
placed on this plaque. I recall an old Greek 
inscription from the Bible, which, in my own 
time as a boy in high school our principal set 
before us. Translated, it reads, “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 
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I hope you will find some merit in these 
suggestions. .. . 


x * * 


A Somewhat Dizzy Young Alumna Complains 

Gosh, the old school’s changed a lot. Why, 
up there at that Junior Prom the other night 
my boy friend and I were pulling a little fancy 
stuff over in the corner just to wake up those 
kids, and all of a sudden along comes a student 
floor manager. Can you imagine that, a floor 
manager — and he comes up in back of Bill and 
puts his hand on his shoulder, and stops him 
cold just as we were turning, and whispers into 
his ear, “Hey, Bo, where do you get that stuff? 
Shall I call a doctor?” And we look around and 
it’s Jerry Park, the football captain, as big as 
a house. ... What did Bill say? Well, he 
took it in a dignified way, and he says, “Come 
along, Dot, this is no place for us,’ and out 
we go, and I had a rotten time the rest of the 
evening. .. . 

x * x 


The Head Janitor Presumes a Little on Old 

Acquaintance 

Boss, asking your pardon for setting you 
straight, I’m much obliged to you and so are 
the other janitors for that nice note you sent 
us the other day tellin’ us how pleased you are 
to see the great improvement in the neatness of 
the building, but you’re giving credit to the 
wrong party this time. Mr. Hamilton’s mixed 
up in this, clear up to the hubs. By the time 
I have cut the grass again this spring, he will 
be so far ahead of these kids I’ll never have 


nothing more to worry about. Let me tell you 


of a new one. 

You know how they used to chuck papers 
around the building; they didn’t mean any- 
thing bad by it, but they are like all kids, and 
we had to spend half our time a-picking up 
after them. I saw Mr. Hamilton looking at the 
boys’ study hall one afternoon, and he shakes 
his head and says, 

“Joe, this is pretty bad. What did they used 
to do about this?” 

“Bawl them out, keep them after school, get 
after the teachers, and about a million other 
things, and then come back up here the next 
day and try to figure out another plan. And 
none of them ever worked worth a darn.” 

“Hum,” says Mr. Hamilton, and he goes off 
doing some heavy thinking. Well, the next day 
he tells me there is going to be a special 
assembly right away for the boys, and he wants 
me to come along, too. The boys all pile in, 
and he gives me a seat right up in front, while 
I’m wondering what it’s all about. 

Mr. Hamilton stands up by the piano and 
makes a little speech. He tells the boys he is 
very strong for having a lot of clubs in the 
school. I wonder why he says that, because 
they have about fifty clubs here already, and 
begging your pardon, he told me once he thinks 
most of these clubs are simply an airtight 
excuse for getting out of study hall, and I 
wonder why he changes his mind so quick. 

“Now,” says he, “we want to be original in 
this school and have some things here different 
from all the other schools in the neighborhood. 
So, I’m just organizing a new club, and first 
of all I want to introduce the Honorary Pres- 
ident.” Then he points at me, and I stand up 
and take a bow, and the boys all give me a big 
hand, and then they look puzzled but they 
aren’t half so puzzled as I am. 

“Yes, sir,’ goes on Mr. Hamilton, “right 
there is the presiding officer at all club meet- 
ings. I’ll tell you now that after long and arduous 
thinking, the best name I can suggest for the 
organization is, ‘The K. P. Club.’ But, boys, 
we got to have some members to start with. 
It wouldn’t be fair to the Honorary President 
to give him an empty honor. I’m going to let 


him choose his own charter members. When 
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we are ready to start enrolling our membership, 
he will look around and apprehend about five 
young gentlemen whose aim at the waste-paper 
basket might be improved. Judging from the 
usual looks of things, it will not be overly diffi- 
cult to find good candidates. These five who 
will constitute the active membership, will meet 
with their presiding officer regularly every 
afternoon after school and assist him in the 
removal of waste paper from the floors of this 
educational institution.” 

“And,” says Mr. Hamilton with a very fierce 
look, “they will continue their club activities 
until such time as they may personally locate 
some other qualified candidate, recommend his 
name for membership to the Honorary Pres- 
ident, submit his credentials and show definitely 
that he is worthy of membership in this here 
society. When this has been accomplished, when 
the candidate has been duly examined and wel- 
comed into all rights and privileges of the 
order, the prospect hunter automatically be- 
comes a member of the K. P. Alumni Associa- 
tion, and may spend his time thereafter, bask- 
ing in the happy memories of the good old club 
days. Further, I’m taking the liberty of recom- 
mending that the emblem of the organization 
shall be a broom, couchant, with a dustpan, 
pendant.” 

That’s almost exactly what he says, because 
I got one of these here commercial boys to take 
it down in shorthand, so I won’t get any direc- 
tions gummed up. 

I see Mr. Hamilton means it, so in a couple 
of days I have a good, live list of members, and 
they go at it. It kept me hopping to take care 
of the alumni the first few weeks, but now 
things is going pretty good. You’d think the 
kids wouldn’t do it, because it sounds like 
squealing on each other, but they see the joke 
and it works like a house afire. I never saw the 
building so clean as it has been the last four 
weeks. 

So, yesterday I stops Mr. Hamilton in the 


hall, and I says, “Begging your pardon, Mr. 
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Hamilton, you fixed it up for me to be 
Honorary President of the K. P. Club. May 
I be so bold as to ask who the President is?” 

And, he looks at me and just grins. “Don’t 
let anybody know about it, Joe,” says he. “But 
to be frank with youse, J am. When I was a 
sophomore in high school I ran for the job and 
I got in by a big vote, including the entire 
faculty, and I never did get a chance to resign!” 

So, Boss, I’m a-telling you, you better give 
credit where credit is due. And I think I got 
a good idea now why Mr. Hamilton asked me 
awhile ago if I ever read how Tom Sawyer 
whitewashed his fence. 

Formal Acceptance of Invitation by Mr. 
Hamilton 

Mr. Smith B. Hamilton accepts with pleasure 
the cordial invitation of the Honorary Pres- 
ident, the Alumni, and Active Members of the 
K. P. Club of Raywood High School, to attend 
a cider and doughnut party to be held in the 
janitor’s room at five o’clock this afternoon, 
in honor of the first monthly anniversary of 
the founding of the organization. 

P. S.— Don’t forget to invite the superin- 
tendent. He used to live on a farm, himself. 
The Raywood High-School Principal Faces 

Armageddon 

All right, I don’t care if every last one of 
you men here in the Teachers’ Room like this 
milk-of-human-kindness_ discipline Hamilton 
has been spilling around the school the whole 
year! It’s about time someone showed him up, 
and I’ve got a case at last with one of these 
nice boys of his that'll make him sweat good 
and plenty. . . . What have you got to say 
about it, anyway? Have you been here twenty- 
five years? . . . Yes, I know what I’m doing, 
and it’s just too bad some of you haven’t the 
backbone to go along with me. It’s all set, I'll 
tell you. Just wait here until I come back. 
“Discipline by leadership.” Bah! I'll be back 
soon. 


The Maryland Plan of Equalized School 
Support and the Depression 


Supt. H. Ambrose Perrin, Joliet, Illinois 


One of the significant aspects of the passing 
depression has been its effect upon public-school 
support. The results have varied throughout the 
nation. In some states the schools have oper- 
ated normally, while in others the most strenu- 
ous efforts in their behalf have resulted in 
maintaining them only part of the school term. 
Indeed, in several of our South Central states, 
schools have been closed in large numbers. 
Furthermore, the plan of school support is so 
largely local in many of the states that part 
of the schools in the same state operate full 
time, part for shortened terms, and part are 
closed. It is significant to notice that those 
states having some well-established plan of 
State school support for a state minimum pro- 
gram. have fared better than those states hav-, 
ing largely local unit support. 


The Oldest Equalization Plan 


The oldest and perhaps simplest equalization 
plan for the support of a minimum state pro- 
gram for schools is that of the State of Mary- 
land. It is purposed to examine and to consider 
the effects of the depression upon the operation 
of the Maryland plan of equalized school 
support. 

The depression hit Maryland in much the 
Same way as it did other states. The task of 
maintaining the usual standards for schools 
Was at once attacked by the state board of 





education with a view to reducing costs to such 
a position that schools would be able to con- 
tinue functioning throughout the state. 

Due to the fact that the state board of educa- 
tion exercises a strong central control over the 


schools of Maryland, a general tightening policy ' 


was inaugurated two years ago. The policy was 
formulated and executed through the office of 
the state superintendent of public instruction, 
who is the executive of the state board. 


The Tightening Policy 


The early attempt to reduce school costs 
was made through inaugurating an eight-point 
program of economy. The reductions were ac- 
complished (1) by eliminating all new school 
activities that were provided for in the budgets; 
(2) by making no extension of existing school 
activities that would necessitate additional 
expenditures; (3) by increasing the teacher- 
pupil load rather than increasing the number 
of teachers; (4) by consolidating small elemen- 
tary schools and also small high schools; (5) 
by reducing to the minimum teacher replace- 
ments; (6) by improving the organization of 
pupil transportation and using the contract 
system; (7) by encouraging the elimination of 
all salaries above the state minimum-salary- 
schedule provision; and (8) by reducing all 
expenditures not directly contributing to im- 
mediate school needs. 








JAMES M. SPINNING 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, New York 


Mr. Spinning, who was recently elected to the superintendency 
of the Rochester public schools, is a native of the city and at- 
tended the public schools of the metropolis. He was graduated 
from the West High School in 1909. In 1913, he was graduated 
from the University of Rochester with Phi Beta Kappa Rank. 

After his graduation, Mr. Spinning taught English for one 
year in the Middletown High School, and then returned to the 
West High School, Rochester, as a teacher of English and public 
speaking. In 1920, he was made head of the English department, 
and in 1925 was given the added duties of a vice-principal. In 
1931, he accepted the principalship of the high school. 

Mr. Spinning completed his graduate work in English in the 
University of North Carolina, and in the summer schools of 
Rochester and Harvard Universities. He is the editor of several 
English classics and has traveled abroad. He served one term as 
president of the New York State Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and later of the English Section of the Western Central 
Zone. In 1928-29 he was chairman of the committee which 
created the set-up for the new senior-high-school English course. 





The effect of the economy program was the 
expenditure of less county funds and less funds 
disbursed by the state. In consequence, between 
$350,000 and $400,000 included in the budget 
for 1932-33 for distribution to the counties is 
available for redistribution for the school year 
1933-34. This is a saving of state funds amount- 
ing to between 10 and 15 per cent of the 
amount distributed to schools, approximately 
$3,800,000. 

This tightening policy was effective in large 
part because the state organization of schools 
is such that central control functions through 
large units. First, the state board of education 
is a long-term appointed board. This frees it 
from immediate political interference, leaving 
it unhampered in its actions. Furthermore, the 
state superintendent is appointed by the state 
board as its executive agent and is thus respon- 
sible to the board rather than to political 
powers.’ In addition, the board and the superin- 
tendent are vested with extensive powers of 
adjustment of school policies. 

Second, schools are operated on a county 
unit plan, with special provision for the rela- 
tively independent city of Baltimore, which has 
its own school charter and is not a part of any 
county unit. Each county has a board of educa- 
tion, appointed by the governor, which is in 
charge of all county schools. The county super- 
intendent of schools is the executive of the 
county board and is appointed by that board. 
Thus, both the board and the superintendent 
are relatively removed from immediate local 
political influence. This provides a large 
amount of freedom in carrying out the policies 
of the state board in the local county unit.? 


1Maryland Public School Laws, 1927, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Chap. 2, pp. 5-6. 


2Jbid., Chap. 3, pp. 14-18. 
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The County Superintendent 


It is enlightening to inquire into the broadly 
defined powers of the county superintendent. 
By law his functions include: the nomination 
of principals and teachers for appointment by 
the county board, their assignment and trans- 
fer, and recommendations regarding their pro- 
motion, suspension, or dismissal; the prepara- 
tion of courses of study for the county, subject 
to the rules and regulations and the courses of 
study of the state board; the preparation of 
lists of approved texts and supplies for adoption 
hy the county board, and the distribution of 
the same; and the preparation of the budget 
for the county board of education, copies of 
which are furnished to both the state board and 
to the county board of commissioners whose 
formal approval is necessary before the taxes 
are spread.* These with other lesser important 
duties and functions place the county superin- 
tendent and the county board in a position to 
manage all strictly educational affairs of the 
county unit, and they make it possible to 
administer the policies of the state board with 
little friction and with probability of maximum 
efficiency. 

Third, the Maryland plan of equalized 
school support for the state minimum program 
places an ever-increasing responsibility for the 


maintenance of schools upon the state through’ 


its state board of education. A brief analysis 
of this plan will enable us to interpret the signi- 
ficance of recent state legislation aimed to meet 
the emergencies of the depression. 


Equalized Support 


Since the legislation of 1922, the aim of the 
State of Maryland has been to pay the entire 
maintenance budget for the minimum program 
fer schools, less the amount contributed by a 
county tax of 67 cents per $100 of assessed 
valuation, taxable at full value for county 
purposes.* The 1933 legislature reduced the 
required county school levy for sharing in the 
disbursement of the state equalization fund 
from 67 cents to 47 cents, beginning with the, 
fall of 1933. This reduction of property tax 
was accompanied by the appropriation of a 
larger amount from the state treasury for the 
equalization fund.° 

The equalization fund provides the means 
of financing the difference between the local 
county tax receipts from the 47-cent tax, plus 
old form subsidies to schools, and the total 
county need for the support of the minimum 
program as determined by state standard sched- 
ules. Although the county is empowered to levy 
additional sums for supersalaries and other 
purposes, any excess cost appearing in the 
approved county budget must be provided by 
an additional local tax levy.® 


How Budget is Organized 


It is of importance to notice the manner in 
which the approved budget is organized. A ratio 
is used in order to guarantee adequate support 
of both teaching services and other necessary 
expenses. The county current expense budget 
for schools must include at least 24 per cent for 
maintenance and supplies. The state law speci- 
fies that not more than 76 per cent of the 
budget shall be expended for teachers’ salaries. 
Proceeding on this basis, the cost of the 
minimum program is calculated so as to allow 
salaries according to the minimum schedule to 
the extent of 76 per cent of the maintenance 
budget. To this amount, it has been the practice 
to add allowance for transportation of pupils. 





3Jbid., Section 151, p. 38. 


4Marvland School Bulletin, Maryland Board of Education, 
Baltimore, September, 1930, p. 22. 


5Data furnished by state superintendent’s office, Baltimore. 


*Maryland School Bulletin, op. cit., pp. 22-23; 24-25; modified 
by Senate Bill 256, Chap. 261, Laws of 1933. 
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CHARLES L. BARR 


Commissioner of School Supplies, 
Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Mr. Barr, recently appointed as supply commissioner for the 
board of education of St. Louis, was formerly assistant supply 
commissioner. His service in the St. Louis school system covers 31 
years. He entered the school-board office in 1903 as a clerk, and 
was promoted to chief clerk and assistant supply commissioner; 
later he was appointed acting supply commissioner during the 
illness of the late Edwin M. Brown, his predecessor. 

Mr. Barr was born in Novelty, Mo., in 1884. His education 
was obtained in the elementary and high schools of St. Louis. 

Mr. Barr is active in the work of the National Association of 
Public-School Business Officials and was president of the Asso- 
ciation in 1930. 


The 1933 legislature, however, passed a law 
making it legal to consider the entire cost of 
transportation for elementary-school pupils and 
one half of the cost of transportation for high- 
school pupils as a legitimate part of the cost of 
the minimum program.’ 

One of the theoretical weaknesses of the 
Maryland equalization method is the legal 
provision that only those counties levying the 
required participating tax may receive equaliza- 
tion aid. Officials of the state board, however, 
assert that all counties which cannot support 
the state minimum program on a 47-cent 
county tax rate will participate. Only when the 
rate for participation is made low enough to 
bring in the wealthiest unit (Baltimore) will 
every county share in the benefits of the 
equalization fund. It is obvious that the lower- 
ing of the required tax rate will bring assistance 
to additional counties and greater aid to former 
participating counties. 


Other Disbursements 


The depression legislation brought no change 
in the practice of disbursing a considerable 
portion of state aid upon the basis of ‘census 
enumeration” and “aggregate days of attend- 
ance” of pupils.* Nowhere, however, has this 
practice been more functionally criticized than 
by Maryland’s state board of education and its 
superintendent of public instruction. Despite 
the fundamental weakness of such bases for 
the distribution of state aid, it has, no doubt, 
served a purpose in the evolution of state 
support of public schools in Maryland. There 


_is little doubt that this practice will be given 


a more desirable form in the process of steer- 


ing the advancement of the state-school-support 
idea in Maryland. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


The state superintendent has indicated that 
it would be necessary to reduce state minimum- 
salary schedules from 10 to 15 per cent. 
Furthermore, the general tightening policy has 
assumed that salaries in excess of the state 
schedule would be reduced to the schedule. Just 





Data from state superintendent’s office, Baltimore. 
SMaryland Public School Laws, op. cit., Art. 208, p. 115. 
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how universally this policy has been followed 
is difficult to determine. There is ample evi- 
dence that the tendency has been in the direc- 
tion suggested by the state board. It should be 
said, however, that the salaries under the 
reduced schedules are better than those in some 
other states and far in excess of the salaries 
for teachers in states where there is no central 
control over the salary situation. 

The Maryland teachers’ schedules are 
characterized by provision for each type of 
teaching position and for experience and 
grade of certificate. Thus a county with well- 
trained, more experienced teachers receives 
more state aid than a county employing in- 
experienced teachers with less training. County 
boards are furnished an incentive to improve 
the county standards for teaching services. Here 
is an excellent example of the wise use of the 
principle of stimulation incorporated in an 
equalization plan. It is a significant fact that 
practically all county elementary-school teach- 
ers now meet the requirement of graduation 
from a two-year normal school or the 
equivalent, while high-school teachers are 
college graduates or have the equivalent 
amount of training. It is further significant 
that in the midst of the depression teachers in 
elementary schools beginning teaching in the 
fall of 1933 will be graduates of a three-year 
normal-school course. The import of these 
provisions is that teachers with additional train- 
ing and experience fit into advanced schedule 
positions as regards salary. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that, 
although the Maryland plan of furnishing 
equalized school support is not based upon the 
newer technique which has been applied to the 
establishing of equalized school-support systems 
in a few states having more recently assumed 
larger state responsibility for the support of 
schools, Maryland has continued to operate her 
school for the full term. The plan makes for 
state responsibility and equality of opportunity. 
The strong centralized control factor makes it 
possible to inaugurate necessary adjustments 
even in times of depression. Perhaps there are 
other plans which score more highly in theory, 
but the fact remains that the Maryland plan, 
one of the oldest and simplest, has proved suffi- 
ciently flexible to admit of necessary adjust- 
ments under most trying social difficulties and 
has made it possible for the schools of the state 
to remain open. 


THE FEDERAL EMERGENCY EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

A conference recently called by Dr. George F. Zook, 
United States Commissioner of Education, resulted in 
the formulation of a program for federal aid setting 
forth the following conditions: 

1. The emergency problem of keeping elementary and 
secondary schools open, on as nearly normal a bas’s as 
possible during the school year 1933-34, should be met 
by a federal appropriation of $50,000,000, to be 
allocated according to emergency needs in the several 
states. This sum may be provided in one of two ways: 

a) By a special provision in the relief act, or less 
preferably 

b) By a separate federal appropriation. 

In either case, such an appropriation shall be admin- 
istered preferably by a board, of which the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education shall be chairman and executive 
officer. 

2. In view oi the fact that the inability of many com- 
munities adequately to maintain schools is certain to 
continue during the fiscal year 1934-35, a federal emer- 
gency appropriation or allocation of not less than $100,- 
000,000 should be made available, beginning July 1, 
1934; this appropriation or allocation to be distributed 
in an objective manner, determined by a board, of 
which the U. S. Commissioner of Education shall be 
chairman and executive officer, and based upon reason- 
able evidence of needs and resources. 

3. That the instability of educational support even in 
the abler states and communities, due to the shrinkage 
of local ability to support schools during the depression, 
constitutes an aspect of the present emergency of such 
proportion as to endanger the effectiveness of the schools 
throughout the nation. The fundamental relief which is 
necessary in order that public educational institutions 
may be adequately supported, can be secured only 
(Concluded on Page 44 
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Essential Aids zm Building the School Budget Program 


C. A. De Young, Northwestern University 


This article deals specifically with one phase 
of budget building; namely, the use of forms 
and records. In a recent nation-wide study of 
budgetary practices in public schools, the writer 
collected numerous accounting forms and rec- 
ords employed by school administrators. This 
is an attempt to describe tersely some of these 
forms. In a few instances, samples or partial 
illustrations are inserted for clarity. Obviously, 
all forms used in building school budgets can- 
not be discussed in a single article. Neither can 
all the forms and records described here be in- 
corporated in any one accounting system; sev- 
eral of the devices mentioned need to be 
adapted to local and legal conditions. Many of 
the budgetary forms in use in schools are com- 
mercial records which may be obtained from 
standard supply houses or university publish- 
ing bureaus. Several of the forms have been 
developed locally. A few are the products of 
state education departments. 

A rigid line of demarcation cannot be drawn 
for classifying these forms and records, but two 
categories will serve as a tentative basis for 
segregation: forms and records useful in (1) 
the preparation and (2) the administration of 
the budget. 


1. The Preparation of the Budget 

Among helpful and practical aids in sys- 
tematizing and perfecting the preparation of 
the budget are the following: 

1. Budgetary Calendar. For many school 
officials, budget building is a process contin- 
uous throughout the year. This perpetual task 
of making observations and collecting memo- 
randa and data is definitized by the use of a 
budgetary calendar: 

“To facilitate the preparation of the budget, a calen- 
dar of the things to be done, by whom they are to be 
done, and when they must be done, has been found 
helpful. . . . Such a procedure cannot be standardized 
for all school systems, but must be developed for each 
organization after a careful study of the local prob- 
lem.”” 

A portion of the budget calendar utilized by a super- 
intendent in Indiana is reproduced below: 

February: During the month of February the prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and teachers list items and, as 
nearly as possible, the cost, that they recommend for 
the next school year. 

March: All these lists and approximate costs are 
brought to the office of the superintendent of schools 
by March 1. 

March: During the month of March the superin- 
tendent and the financial secretary prepare a tentative 
budget for the consideration of the board of education 
at its April meeting. 

April: The preliminary estimates are presented to 
the board. The office workers in some schools are so 
trained that they commence the active campaign for 
budgetary data without a calendar of duties to serve 
as a prod or reminder. Many schools, however, could 
systematize these activities through a budget calendar, 
developed locally. 

2. Budget File. Superintendents and _busi- 
ness managers often use a budget file, consist- 
ing of a few ordinary manila folders, in which 
they place raw material for the budget during 
the year. One of the files examined contained 
data on unit costs, a statement as to why 
certain items in the budget would have to be 
increased, a list of insurance premiums due for 
the next year, a schedule of bonded indebted- 
ness, and other significant information. This 
file might also contain references to the board 
minutes dealing with future expenditures, the 
work program, school buildings, and policies 
directly affecting budgetmaking. Such a system 
helps to insure the inclusion of important items 
in the next budget and facilitates its prepara- 
tion when the intensive period of estimate 
making arrives. 


"Engelhardt, N. L., and Engelhardt, F., Public-School Business 
Administration (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
Versity, 1927), pp. 510-515. 
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This is the third article in Dr. De Young’s sug- 
gestive series on School Budgets. Previous ar- 
ticles appeared in the JOURNAL for November 
and December, 1933.—Editor. 
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3. Standard List of Supplies and Equipment. 
In many cities teachers, principals, and others 
receive a standard list of supplies and equip- 
ment from which to make a selection. The items 
are variously grouped under such headings as: 
educational supplies, equipment, and janitorial 
supplies. The following two items have been 
selected at random from a list from California: 
(Form I). 


the supplies on hand, and the amount to be 
purchased. Here is where an inventory func- 
tions effectively. 

7. Inventory Forms. Requests for, and pur- 
chases of, supplies and equipment are often 
made without ascertaining the amount of the 
particular item on hand in the storeroom or 
ahout the building. A record can be kept in the 
main office or in the storeroom, showing a 
continuous inventory or stores record so that 
when the succeeding budget is made, supplies 
on hand or likely to be available can be 
deducted from the amount requested. A simple 
record form is shown in Form III. 

A continuous inventory should be available 





__ Item 
Cleaning compound: Dutch Cleanser or equal 


eee ewer ence 


Sani-Flush or equal .............. 





Cost 
si nit Unit Total 
RTO lb. 
22-o0z. can 





The preparation of the annual request forms 
is greatly facilitated, and the purchase of 
supplies is made doubly easy by the use of 
standard lists. These should not be static, nor 
so standardized that experimental items cannot 
be obtained. It is well to utilize information 
made available by research, and by govern- 
mental agencies. 

4. Standard Equipment for Rooms. In. addi- 
tion to the above form administrators occa- 
sionally use a list of standardized equipment 
common to all rooms, and a separate list for 
special rooms. For example, a kindergarten list 


contains, among other items, the following: 
Furniture: 

Miessner piano or equal. 

Sufficient tables and chairs to accommodate children. 

Set of floor blocks — made by manual training de- 
partment. 


This insures a minimum amount of equipment 
for each room and helps to curtail unreason- 
able requests from teachers and others. 

5. File for Catalogs. In preparing stand- 
ardized lists and in making purchases, admin- 
istrators and clerks may lose considerable time 
by searching through an unorganized collection 
of catalogs for descriptions and prices of equip- 
ment and supplies. Many schools systematize 
these materials by setting aside a few files, 
pamphlet holders, or transfer cases for catalogs, 
which are arranged alphabetically by names of 
firms or by types of equipment. 

6. Request Forms. These are used exten- 
sively. They often form the basis on which the 
estimates for supplies and equipment are built. 
A sample request form from a school in I]linois 
has these headings: (Form IT). 


of such supplies and equipment as loom large 
in budget estimates. Too meticulous record- 
keeping of inexpensive supplies is a costly 
procedure. 


8. Code Sheet. The physical size of the 
budget can be reduced by the use of a system 
of coding such as that recommended by Engel- 
hardt and Engelhardt.? A large sheet on which 
the code numbers and letters are arranged 
numerically or alphabetically assists greatly in 
linking the budget with the accounting forms. 

9. Check List for Repairs. Many admin- 
istrators resort to a check list in estimating the 
nature and the amount of repairs to be made 
to buildings and equipment during the summer 
holidays or during the year. The building com- 
mittee, the superintendent, and the engineer 
may make a periodic survey of building repairs, 
but often they are handicapped by lack of a 
systematized procedure. Using the Strayer- 
Engelhardt score card as a basis, some superin- 
tendents have developed a list for possible 
repairs by buildings. The building survey should 
be completed before the end of the fiscal year 
so that specific estimates of repairs can be 
obtained. This means that the budget for 
repairs wili be determined quite accurately. A 
sample from a check list follows in Form IV. 

There is a noticeable tendency during a 
period of economic stringency for boards of 
education to neglect necessary repairs with the 
result that false economy reigns. Often the sav- 
ing effected by making such repairs is greater 
than the interest payable on borrowed funds. 
Depreciation rates on school buildings are 


Form II RUG FOO kc cicanisais 

Quantity Approximate Cost 
No. Unit Cede Number Article Unit Total 
2 doz. 140 S Olive green, 14-in. waste basket 20.00 40.00 
Total amount asked for .......... $40.00 
Total amount deducted .......... $20.00 
Total amount allowed .......... $20.00 


Ns test as Rink Fs SE Gea 


Name of building: Lincoln School 
Service Svstem: Radators 


Form III 


Room No. 193 


Re pairs Replacement Approximate Cost Total Actual 
Condition Needed Necessary Materials Labor Estimate Bid io OK. 
Good Paint aaa $ .50 $2.00 $ 2.50 $ 2.00 OK. 
Radiator leaks New radiator $7.00 $3.00 $10.00 $15.00 O.K. 
Item: Pencils. Form IV 
Date Unit Cost No. on Hand Received Given Out New Balance _‘Value 
1/10/34 Gross 1.00 25 Gr. 1 Gross 24 Gross $24.00 


Numerous variations of this form are utilized. 
Some are in three colors, for supplies and equip- 
ment which are: (1) necessary, (2) very desir- 
able, and (3) optional. Where only one form 
is provided, teachers may be asked to differen- 
tiute between essential and optional equipment. 
Additional columns may be included for listing 


23 


higher during a depression than during normal 
years. 

10. Bond Schedules. Many schools have 
long-term bond issues payable serially. A 
schedule for each bond issue and a summary 


“Engelhardt, N. L., and Engelhardt, F., op. cit., pp. 893-928. 
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for all bonds are desirable so that one may 
readily calculate the amount or interest and 
principal to be paid during the coming year. 
One of the simpler forms appears in Form V. 
The administrator can see at a glance that 
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This form, when completely filled out, is a 
rough draft of the budget. It enables the admin- 
istrator to see at a glance all pertinent fiscal 
data. A similar sheet is prepared for receipts. 

19. Check List of Budget Format and 


Form V 
Bond Schedule ° 
Period: 20 years School: Lincoln Rate: 5 per cent 
To be paid annually 
Year Bonds Unpaid Principal Interest Total Date Due —- Remarks 
1934-35 $200,000 $10,000 $10,000 $20,000 Jan. 1 
1935-36 190,000 10,000 9,500 19,500 Jan. 1 


the budget for 1934-35 should contain $20,000 
for debt service on long-time bonds. 

11. Short-Term Bond and Warrant Records. 
In these days when many boards of education 
do not have enough money on hand to meet 
current expenses, it is expedient to set up a 
separate book or sheet in the accounting books 
for obligations incurred but unpayable cur- 
rently. Accounting was a rather simple process 
when school boards had money on hand to meet 
obligations, or could borrow funds, but now 
that many schools are in arrears some statis- 
tical form must be developed in terms of local 
needs. Such records also supply data for the 
budget, which should show clearly any deficit 
carried over from the previous year. 

12. Salary Schedules. A salary schedule is 
a means of definitizing amounts to be included 
in the budget for teachers’ salaries. Large 
schools are developing schedules for engineers, 
janitors, and other employees. 

13. Child and Pupil Accounting. Census 
forms, attendance registers, data on enrollment, 
teachers’ schedules of classes — these and other 
pupil statistics are part of the innumerable 
collection of data useful in budget building. 

14. State Accounting Systems. Many state 
departments of education have developed state 
accounting systems. Their forms are often ac- 
companied by a manual which aids in inter- 
preting terms and allocating figures. 

15. State Budget Forms. Several states 
issue a printed budget form on which the annual 
school budget must be prepared. Such a form, 
accompanied by an explicit set of instructions, 
is a basic budgetary need in many states. 

16. Charters and State Laws. It is highly 
desirable to have on hand a copy of the local 
city charter and ordinances. Perhaps some of 
the money spent for attorneys’ fees might be 
saved for children if school administrators 
study and analyze state laws. With the interest 
of the Federal Government in granting funds 
for school buildings, it may be advisable to 
have on file the provisions regulating such 
funds. 

17. Local, State, and Federal Surveys. 
While in certain circles the value of surveys is 
greatly discounted, nevertheless it is a fact that 
ofiicial surveys may be suggestive and helpful. 
lf a local survey has been made, references to 
certain provisions might be listed in the budget. 
State surveys and the three recent Federal 
surveys on secondary education, teacher train- 
ing, and school finance may be studied for data 
and convincing arguments in support of the 
school program. 

18. A Preliminary Work Form. When data 
for building the various parts of the budget 
have been assembled, some schoolmen use a 
large work sheet for recording and organizing 
the preliminary material. This ruled master 
sheet provides numerous columns for: historical 
data consisting of actual expenditures over a 
period of years; the budget allowance for the 
current year; the amount requested by the 
department heads; the revised estimate of the 
superintendent; the object or purpose for which 
the money is to be expended; the amount of in- 
crease or decrease in amounts requested over 
previous requests; and the reasons for these 
changes, except in case of small differences. 





Content. Before putting the budget in final 
form, the administrator may wish to determine 
whether the budget includes all essential 
features. A preliminary check list for this 
purpose has been developed.* Such a list, 
altered to fit local needs, may reduce errors of 
omission. 

20. Long-Time Plan. As indicated in a pre- 
vious article,* it is highly advisable for school 
executives and boards of education to adopt a 
long-period plan, which may consist of a tenta- 
tive budget projected several years in advance. 
Even if the local board does not adopt a tenta- 
tive long-view venture in budgeting, the super- 
intendent can compile such forecasts for his 
own information. This will aid considerably in 
the preparation of the annual budget. A clerk- 
treasurer in Ohio, in a letter to the writer, 
describes part of their long-term plan: 

The base of our study is an enrollment chart covering 
the past twelve years, showing the enrollment by grades 
through those years. From this study we have been 
able to ascertain closely the amount of our future 
growth. . . . Some five years ago when we first started 
this study, we set up what we thought was a tentative 
budget for the whole period, and now we find that in 
reality we are close to our original estimates. 

Long-term budgeting is difficult but useful. 
It can become the base on which the annual 
budget is built and administered. 


2. The Administration of the Budget 

Forms and records helpful in administering 
the budget include, among others, the follow- 
ing: 

1. Indexed Minute Book. Indexing the 
minute book aids in linking the official record 
of the board of education with the accounting 
books. It facilitates the work of referring to the 
minutes of the board, when the budget is in 
preparation. The minute book should contain 
a record of the formal adoption of the budget. 

2. Journal Voucher. The adoption of the 
budget should be the starting point in financial 
accounting for the year. In many systems, after 
the budget is once formally accepted, the 
attempt to set up the fiscal history is neglected. 
Frequently the budget merely languishes in the 
file, to be dug up periodically for inspection. 
Ii the estimates are to serve as a guide, the 
figures should be transferred definitely to the 
account books. For example, the Strayer-Engel- 
hardt forms and other commercial systems 
provide space in the cash-receipts book, in the 
distribution ledgers, and elsewhere for the 
budget estimates. By use of the journal 
voucher, as recommended by Engelhardt and 
von Borgesrode,’ the minute-book reference to 
the budget figures, as adopted, becomes the 
technical authorization to proceed with expen- 
ditures. The journal voucher, containing a copy 
or summary of the budget, thus links the board 
minute book with the accounting forms. What- 
ever method is employed, certainly the budget 
figures ought to be transferred to the account- 
ing books. There the estimates are in their 
proper setting; they take on life and function 
in a true sphere, not in a tyrannical rdle, but 


‘The Format and Content of School Budgets,’? ScHooL 
Boarp JourNAL, March, 1933, p. 28. 


4“A Budget Building Program,’’ ScHoot BoarpD JOURNAL, 
December, 1933, pp. 15, 16. 


5Engelhardt, F., and von Borgesrode, F., Accounting Procedure 
for School Systems (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927), p. 13. 
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as a constant reminder and guide to efficient 
administration and control. 

3. Bid Forms. Forms for securing bids from 
vendors of various objects and services are 
utilized in many schools. Frequently two forms 
are prepared, one for materials and the other 
for labor. Definitizing bid requests will aid in 
securing bids which can be compared as to 
quality and cost. 

4. Form for Tabulating Bids. Some school- 
men have evolved special forms on which to 
record bids, in order to make comparisons 
readily. This is especially practicable where 
bids are received on supplies with variable in- 
gredients, such as coal or oil. One form for 
tabulating coal bids has a series of columns 
with the headings: 


Location Analysis Costs 
Local firm Moisture Freight 
Name of mine Volatiles Price per ton 
Location of seam -Fixed carbon Total price 
Ash Delivery 
Sulphur 
BTW. 


5. Requisition Forms. Most schools have 
some mimeographed or printed form to be filled 
out by the employees when they desire supplies 
or equipment. 

6. Purchase Orders. In making purchases 
the general practice is to type orders in tripli- 
cate or quadruplicate, on forms of different 
colors. The orders are numbered serially and 
carefully checked. , 

7. Contract Forms. A printed form of gen- 
era! contract is used in some systems when a 
large sum of money is to be expended for a 
specific purpose. Teachers’ contracts in many 
schools have become mere scraps of paper. The 
issuing of contracts by the month seems devas- 
tating to the morale of the teachers. Anderson, 
in his study on contractual relations, makes 
several recommendations in regard to teachers’ 
contracts.® 

8. Request for Invoice. Few superinten- 
dents are concerned over the fact that some 
vendors fail to send in their bills. In order to 
keep an accurate account of outstanding obliga- 
tions, some schools have a mimeographed or 
printed form for soliciting bills. The lower part 
of the form is torn off at the perforation and 
is affixed to the purchase order to show that 
the bill has been requested from the vendor. 

9. Record of Encumbrances. Many business 
managers and school accountants recommend 
highly the use of an encumbrance system. By 
this method as soon as an article is requisi- 
tioned and approved, the cost or estimated cost 
is entered at once on the encumbrance record 
against that particular fund, even though the 
article may be purchased and paid for several 
weeks later. In a recent report from a school 
in California, this system is described as 
follows: 

“A copy of the billing is retained upon issuance for 
encumbrance of appropriations with estimated costs 
and as a record of outstanding items. Delivered store 
invoices and completed job orders are priced with ac- 
tual costs, which are then substituted for the encum- 
brance estimates upon the budget ledger accounts.’” 

In large schools especially, it is a decided 
help in budget control to encumber funds as 
soon as the requisition is approved. Frequently, 
a long interval occurs between the dates when 
the requisition is approved and when the check 
is issued. In the interim, particularly toward the 
close of the fiscal year, the funds are likely to 
be overdrawn, unless the encumbrance system 
is employed. 

10. Payroll. In the large schools, a special 
form for monthly payrolls is of considerable 
aid, since it serves as an authorization for pay- 
ing salaries for the month. These sheets gen- 
erally provide spaces for: the teachers’ names, 





Anderson, E. W., Teachers’ Contracts and Other Phases of 
Teachers’ Status (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927). 

‘Third Annual Report of the Public Schools of Alhambra City 
and High School Districts, Alhambra, California, 1929-30, p. 35. 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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and Control 


Frederick Rand Rogers, Professor of 


I. Introductory 


The management of subordinates is one of 
civilizations oldest techniques. Whenever an 
agent is burdened with responsibilities too nu- 
merous or too complex to shoulder alone, and 
relies on others for aid, he becomes an adminis- 
trator. It was inevitable, therefore, as the need 
for human cooperation increased, that a body 
of rules should be evolved which would serve 
to promote the greatest efficiency between co- 
dperating units. Even teachers in classrooms are 
administrators when they use pupil assistants; 
and to the extent that assistants are used — 
whether by teachers, department heads, prin- 
cipals, or superintendents —- some guiding prin- 
ciples should be followed. 

The fundamental principles outlined below 
have been formulated by the writer and his as- 
sociates out of their experiences in the United 
States Army and Navy during the war, from 
their training and experience in industry, and as 
executives and theorists in the field of educa- 
tion. Most of these formulas are followed almost 
religiously in industry, where the consequence 
of failure is quick and complete financial ruin; 
and in the largest school systems, where errors 
are most costly. If they seem rigid, it is chiefly 
because formulas must be positive and brief. 
Moreover, these are stated or guiding principles 
rather than rules. Nor are they in any essentials 
heartless or immoral. 

The inclusion of principles and terminology 
most frequently heard in military establish- 
ments is apt to be questioned by some as not 
appropriate to educational organizations. Par- 
ticularly the terms “superior” and “subordi- 
nate” may offend. One could wish for less ob- 
jectionable words than these. But they express 
relationships accurately; and there must be divi- 
sions and levels of responsibility, even in Utopia. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that mili- 
tary practices are crystallizations of thousands 
of years of experience in personnel relation- 
ships. And education itself is a form of warfare 
—a series of battles of the synapses — of strug- 
gles between the brain patterns of teachers and 
pupils! 

On the other hand, school executives are 
likely to secure their assistants’ loyalty most 
effectively by discovering and understanding the 
latters’ prime interests, hobbies, and eccentrici- 
ties. Administrators should, in a word, have an 
ever-present regard for the egos of their sub- 
ordinates. The Chinese civilization includes this 
concept in all human relations. “Saving the 
face” is almost a religious precept with this 
people, whose wisdom is the precipitate of thou- 
sands of years of experience. The subordinate 
who feels himself “understood” by his superior 
is likely to go willingly through fire for a chief 
whom he might otherwise abandon at the first 
crisis. Therefore, a large measure of elasticity in 
personnel relationships should prevail in organi- 
zations which depend at all heavily on inde- 
pendent judgment and cooperation. 

Perhaps the two most effective aids to in- 
Crease efficiency which an administrator may 
employ are to follow scrupulously some care- 
fully formulated principles of personnel control, 
and to supply each subordinate with a copy 
thereof. These principles should be designed, 
specifically, to check three ever-present dangers: 
(1) slighting of work by subordinates, due to 
the administrator’s neglect or to his subordi- 
nates’ carelessness, ignorance, or malevolence; 
(2) conflicts between workers, due to the ad- 
ministrator’s failure to think his problem 


through, or to his subordinates’ jealousies or ig- 


Fundamental Principles of Personnel Organization 


Education, Boston University 





School-board members as well as professional 
school executives will appreciate this first formu- 
lation of fundamental principles of personnel con- 
trol. The principles here expressed deserve to 
become a: part of the life and work-a-day philoso- 
phy of every business executive as well as school 
executive.—Editor. 





norance; and (3) omission of work, due again 
to the administrator’s neglect, or to his subor- 
dinates’ carelessness. 

In education, it frequently and necessarily 
happens that principals and superintendents 
lack not only training in administration but also 
teaching experience. Many teachers are, at least 
temporarily, the actual superiors in abilities of 
their administrative directors. When this is true, 
it is all the more necessary that the adminis- 
trator follow the principles outlined below; but 
it is of equal importance that he differentiate 
clearly between administrative and supervisory 
or teaching functions, and avoid presuming 
upon the prerogatives of others, whether assis- 
tants, superiors, or associates in other depart- 
ments. 

II. The Principles 


1. Mutual regard, understanding, and codp- 
eration should be keynotes in all contacts be- 
tween members of a single organization. 

It is high time workers in any cooperative 
enterprise, and especially in educational or- 
ganizations, realize that criticism of one’s as- 
sociates or superiors, except in their presence, 
is positively suicidal. Napoleon feared barrack 
and ward-room gossip more than enemy guns. 
The surest way te destroy oneself is to destroy 
one’s superiors. With the best administrators 
the corollary is also true: The surest way to 
improve one’s own position is to improve that 
of one’s superiors. Stated otherwise, do unto 
others as though you were the others. Cicero’s 
essay on Friendship contains several significant 
rules for the guidance of administrators as well 
as others. 

2. Work should be definitely assigned to par- 
ticular subordinates; these should be held re- 
sponsible. 

The assignment of duties is the lesser half 
of this principle. If the administrator fails to 
insist on his subordinates’ responsibilities for 
success or failure, he will lose his control over 
them; and worse: he will lose their confidence 
in, and respect for, him. The writer has found 
tremendously effective the reading, by subordi- 
nates, of Elbert Hubbard’s A Message to 
Garcia. 

3. Duties should be assigned to subordinates 
by their immediate superiors. 

It is not without good reason that the gen- 
eral tells the colonel to tell the major to tell 
the captain to tell the lieutenant to tell the 
sergeant to tell the private in the rear rank to 
button his tunic. The most effective way to in- 
crease one’s own prestige and efficiency is to 
increase that of one’s subordinates by insisting 
that they instruct their subordinates. This is 
a form of red tape which usually pays big divi- 
dends. Superintendents ought not to deal with 
teachers or pupils directly, but chiefly or ordi- 
narily through assistant superintendents, prin- 
cipals and heads of departments. The wise ad- 
ministrator, however, will draw a sharp line 
between professional and social functions. He 
should seek opportunities to act the sympa- 
thetic host and be an understanding friend to 
all. 

4. Superior officers should support their im- 
mediate subordinates whenever possible. 

This is an essential corollary to No. 2. Mili- 
tary men carry it to an extreme, but only be- 
cause the first alternative leads to destruction 
of authority. In all professions, however, the 
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second and third alternatives are appropriate: 

discharge or elevate one or the other subordi- 

nate in conflict. 

5. Overlapping of duties or duplication of re- 
sponsibilities should be avoided in the interests 
of economy and smooth administration. 

Particular care must be given, for example, 
to the assignment of duties to those who have 
health functions — to doctors, nurses, physical 
educators, janitors, health counselors, visiting 
teachers, psychiatrists, and even attendance 
officers. 

6. In cases of divided authority, one agent 
should have control, which should include ap- 
pointing and removing power if possible; the 
other should have directing power only. 

Cases of divided authority should be rare, 
but they cannot be avoided altogether. Thus, 
in large school systems the janitor or custodian 
is responsible both to the school principal, in 
whose building he serves, and to the director of 
plant or chief engineer who supervises all jani- 
torial functions. To give the principal no au- 
thority over janitors is as improper as to sepa- 
rate them from any control by their chief co- 
ordinating and supervisory officer. (For proper 
relationships in this and similar situations, see 
Principles No. 7 and 17.) 

7. No subordinate should refuse to obey 
orders by any superior in rank or authority. He 
should obey first and then report to his “con- 
trolling” superior for further instructions. 

Compliance with this rule checks tendencies 
on the part of obstreperous subordinates to 
argue or foment discord between their super- 
iors. It also promotes courteous relations with- 
in the staff and places responsibility for their 
acts on those superiors who should bear it. 

8. Subordinates should not “go over the 
heads” of their immediate controlling superiors 
unless personal or professional integrity is in- 
volved. 

Ignoring one’s immediate superior and run- 
ning to “the chief” with complaints or even 
brilliant ideas tends seriously to break down 
esprit de corps. It wastes time, destroys the au- 
thority of immediate superiors and eventually 
ruins the complainer. The exception, however. 
is vital. The “ultimate authority” should 
always hear suggestions or criticisms from 
whatever source. His first question should be, 
“Have you consulted with your immediate su- 
perior and failed to secure a fair or satisfactory 
hearing?” His second (to himself) should be, 
“Ts this petitioner’s future at stake?” His third 
should be, “Is the petitioner right and his im- 
mediate superior wrong?” His fourth must be, 
“If the petitioner’s case is sound, will the or- 
ganization as a whole be benefited by the in- 
evitable harm an appropriate decision would 
do to the immediate superior involved?” 

9. Agents should know, at the least, the im- 
mediate objectives toward which orders or direc- 
tiens from superiors lead. 

In certain merchant shipping services of 
1600-1800, it was the custom to keep sailors 
in ignorance of the destinations of the ships 
they sailed in. “Theirs not to reason why,” ex- 
pressed the older military attitude, for the sake 
of the rigorous discipline this service required. 
Moderns, however, have found this plan to be 
less productive than full and frank revelations 
of aims and objectives. The change has been 
greatest in military tactics. Even the idea of a 
“line of battle” has been discarded and with it 
practically all need of “squads right” or “com- 
pany front.” Officers and small groups of men 
are given instructions and explanations rather 
than simple commands to march or halt. 

10. No agent should interfere directly with 
the subordinates of any other agent. 

Teachers, no less than principals and super- 
intendents, need to remember this admonition. 
It is regularly, even traditionally, ignored in 
one peculiar instance, however, which sorely 
needs adjustment: the barring of students from 
participation in athletic activities by academic 
teachers. . . . There are others: janitors often 
assume improper prerogatives over pupils. Su- 
pervisors and principals often discipline or in- 

terrupt pupils who are under the immediate 
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direction of teachers. Supervisors deal directly 

with teachers instead of through principals. 

11. No superior (other than a principal, 
headmaster, or dean) should discipline any 
teacher’s pupils or students. 

This warning applies particularly to cus- 
todians and supervisors. 

12. A rule which cannot be enforced should 
never be announced. 

Prohibition is a good example. So, possibly, 
are rules prohibiting secret societies in high 
schools and, indeed, any inclusive ‘prohibition. 
13. Any general administration officer (presi- 

dent, superintendent, dean, principal) should 
concern himself with the broadest functions; 
all others should be assigned to assistants. 

Many administrators grasp power with too 
eager hands. Failing to realize that stronger 
subordinates Jead to greater prestige for them- 
selves, they seek to perform many duties un- 
aided, leaving to their lieutenants only the least 
significant details. This is inefficiency at its 
worst. Such persons are either inexperienced 
or temperamentally unfitted for executive re- 
sponsibility. 

14. Personnel organization should differen- 
tiate clearly between staff and line functions. In 
general, members of the line organization are re- 
sponsible for carrying out prime functions; 
while members of the staff are responsible for 
increasing the effectiveness of the line, but do 
not perform “prime functions.” 

The prime function of teachers is to edu- 
cate children, to change their behavior — to 
improve their health, social efficiency, and cul- 
ture. 

15. Staff officers should have no control over 
pupils which is not granted by the school prin- 
cipal or teacher under whose immediate control 
they are. 

Supervisors properly call on principals be- 
fore entering buildings, just as high staff of- 
ficers “ask permission to come on board” of 
the officer of the deck. They should likewise 
avoid interfering with classroom routine except 
with the permission, or on the invitation, of 
the teacher in charge. 

16. Staff divisions should be determined, and 
the functions of staff officers should be allocated, 
in such a way as will be most effective in serv- 
ing educational units, individual teachers, and 
each other. 

This states somewhat differently Principle 
No. 4. For example, it only breeds discord to 
separate buildings and grounds functions under 
two staff organizations; or to separate health, 
physical education, and recreation, or to create 
separately an attendance department and a 
census service. 

17. Any individual in direct contact with the 
students in any building should be subject at 
least to the “direction” of the administrative 
officer of that building while he is in the build- 
ing. 

The traditional, and improper, exceptions to 
this rule are supervisors, custodians, physical 
educators, and nurses, who often act as though 
they owed allegiance chiefly or only to a staff 
supervisor or director. 

18. Any individual on the staff of a staff 
officer carries the authority of that officer when 
he “goes into the line.” 

Certain subordinates who “know their 
rights” err in refusing to respect individuals 
from other departments, or whose rank is 
lower than theirs. Colonels regularly “take 
orders” from generals’ orderlies; assistant su- 
perintendents do likewise from the superin- 
tendent’s secretary or stenographer. Under sim- 
ilar circumstances principals may bow to in- 
structions from school nurses, etc. 

19. Any staff member coming into the line 
on unusual duty should carry orders over the 
signature of the chief line officer. 

This rule protects both staff and line officers 
in their mutual relations. 

20. Special supervisors, nurses, physicians, or 
others, should obtain permission from the prin- 
cipal or dean of the school or college involved 
before disturbing any general routine. 

As in No. 19 above. 
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21. Line officers take precedence over staff 
officers of the same rank. 

Merely a precaution, when formal social 
functions or immediate administrative rela- 
tionships demand that differentiations be made. 
In general, custodians, teachers, and nurses 
have similar rank, but teachers are higher. 
Principals and supervisors rank together, but 
principals take precedence. (Base salaries 
ought to be similarly adjusted. ) 

22. The higher and more responsible the po- 
sition, the fewer details does one permit himself 
to administer, or do his subordinates permit him 
to consider. 

See No. 13. This statement adds an impor- 
tant suggestion to the subordinates. Those who 
are most far-sighted will protect their superior 
most diligently. But they will keep their su- 
perior informed of their acts and controvert 
none of his policies. 

23. One individual in control of diversified 
functions should have an unassigned assistant. 

This applies chiefly to a superintendent of 
schools, the principal of a large building, the 
director of health education (which includes 
physical education, medical inspection, health 
teaching, etc.). 

24. The superintendent of schools is the chief 
supervisor of instruction. 

He should spend from 25 to 50 per cent of 
his time visiting classes and planning improve- 
ments in supervision and instruction. 

25. Ultimate authority in public education 
always rests with “the people,” who act through 
their regularly elected representatives. In pri- 
vate education, ultimate authority rests with the 
corporation stockholders or other owners. 

Schools and even universities do not belong 
to teachers, who have no divine rights even 
“to protect little children from their short- 
sighted parents and ignorant citizens.” The 
Tennessee legislature and the Dayton school de- 
partment long ago were rightly supported by 
the United States Supreme Court when a 
teacher employed to teach in a certain way 
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ignored the orders of his employers and the 
laws of his state and was discharged. This legis- 
lature’s wisdom may be open to just criticism; 
its right cannot be questioned. Let crusading 
teachers be forewarned. If they wish to reform 
society, let them do so by first prevailing on 
their employers to change their instructions. 


26. “When in doubt: Salute!” 

This is an old Navy custom. The gentleman 
errs, if at all, by being too courteous rather than 
otherwise. Courtesy reflects good breeding and 
self-respect. The most cultured —and most 
successful — men still use “sir” in conversa- 
tions with associates, elders, or superiors. 
Proper titles, too, are meticulously used by dis- 
criminating persons. A professor who is also a 
Ph.D. is properly “Professor X.”’ A president, 
to his professional associates, is “President 
Y.” not “Dr. Y.””’ Women may avoid the use 
of “sir” by repeating the gentleman’s name 
where a man would use the shorter term. Cus- 
toms vary. too. In Germany, it is “Herr Pro- 
fessor Doctor X.” In Harvard, the President is 
“Mr. Conant.” In the Army, the lowest com- 
missioned officer is addressed as “Lieutenant.” 
In the Navy. officers are full three-stripers (the 
naval equivalent of the army lieutenant-colo- 
nel) before thev cease to be called “Mr. X.” 
27. Good administration alwavs 

“respect for personality.” 

Let no rule obliterate the possibility of con- 
travening all rules in order to meet the needs 
of humans for humane treatment. Administra- 
tors will greatly increase the efficiency of their 
assistants by remembering and taking ap- 
propriate action on the Homeric dictum — 
“Heaven takes half the virtue from a man 
when, if he behaves like a man, he may lose his 
livelihood.” “Appreciation.” says John Dewey. 
“is the highest virtue.” 

One cannot become an effective administra- 
tor without displaying proper respect for per- 
sonality, whether one’s own or in the persons 
of one’s associates. It is not unlikely that the 
most important of our principles is precisely 
the most universal. 
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The Principal and His Qualifications 


Wayne F. Brown, Compton City, California 


The principal of the school is the directing 
head of the institution. “As is the principal, so 
is the school!”’ If this be true, a board of educa- 
tion must use especial care in the selection of 
its principals. 

In the first place, a principal must have a 
pleasing and a_ growing personality, the 
strongest single factor in life when directed to- 
ward needed reforms and policies. 


Measures for Judging the Service 
Rendered 


Each school has its own problems, which 
manifest themselves in a peculiar manner. 
Great ability that will fit one section may be- 
come small ability, measured against the needs 
of another section. A principal should fit his 
locality in experience and ability. The way one 
man may grasp situations, weigh influences, 
and reach conclusions is, quite likely, to be very 
different from the habits and practices of an- 
other. 

Age, preparation, and experience may well 
be considered together as one qualification. Age 
is not always measured by the calendar. Prepa- 
ration is not always indicated by diplomas and 
degrees. The worth of experience may have 
very little real connection with length of service. 
Extent, quality, and vitality of service from 
day to day in a specific line of work, are the 
measures of merit by which service should be 
judged. 

The work of a principal can be described as 
leadership in the performance of a large co- 
Operative task. The wise leader gives full rec- 
ognition to all commendable efforts on the part 


of his teachers. Only in their success is he him- 
self successful. Only in maximum accomplish- 
ments on their part is there a maximum ac- 
complishment on his part as a leader. To repress 
them, or to inhibit effort, by stealing the credit 
that they have earned is to destroy his own 
chances of success. The effective leader is big 
and broad enough to see these factors of co- 
Operation and inspiration. Leading a teacher 
to discover herself, and to capitalize this dis- 
covery for the benefit of others, is the mark 
of a fine principal. 

The necessity for systems of government is 
axiomatic. There are written and unwritten 
laws binding upon individuals. There are times 
when a man must act, though it is not so 
written in the bond. The principal’s office is 
the place where a man, to measure up to his 
high calling, must be a man and take responsi- 
bility when it should be taken, and shift or 
delegate it when expedient to do so. While 
teachers must be expected largely to take 
the initiative in details, certainly principals 
must continually take the initiative in the 
formulation and expression of general policies 
to be pursued in connection with any and every 
aspect of the work going on within the build- 
ing. The principal is responsible for securing 
all of the results that are to accrue from the 
teaching in his building. When he confines him- 
self to the routine of the office and merely 
takes care of the odd-job work about the build- 
ing, and fails to provide the professional leader- 
ship and take his responsibility, he really is not 
principal of the building at all. 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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Ventilation of a School-Building by 2 Thermal-Balance 


Ventilating System 


H. W. Schmidt, Supervisor of Buildings, Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Instruction 


This paper gives the results of some observations 
made in the East High School, Madison, Wis- 
consin, part of which school is equipped with a 
thermal- balance-type system of ventilation. This 
system of ventilation differs from the usual 
method inasmuch as it admits air (outside air) 
for various periods of time in various amounts, 
from one hundred per cent to zero. The ventilation 
or air-conditioning unit employed operates contin- 
uously and recirculates air in an inverse proportion 
to the air admitted from the outside. ‘Lhe air 
delivery (total) is always the same and dependent 
upon the fan speed setting. 

As the Wisconsin heating and ventilation code 
calls for a definite amount of outside air, it was 
necessary for the Wisconsin State Industrial Com- 
mission to issue a special order permitting the in- 
stallation of these ventilation units on an “experi- 
mental” basis and one object of the observations 
made and described here was to determine the 
actual functioning of the units and the effect upon 
the occupants of the building. But this paper is in 
no sense an “official test’ — it is simply the obser- 
vations of the writer and some subjective opinions 
of others. 

The older part of this school building is served 
by a split system of heating and ventilating which 
supplies a definite amount of outside air at all 
times —if the main fan is operating. As stated 
previously, the new part of the school, erected in 
1031-32 is equipped with the new units. Each 
classroom has one of these units and some direct 
radiation to compensate for most of the heat losses. 
All units, including the direct radiation, are auto- 
matically controlled by means of room thermostats 
which, however, are located in an unusual position 
— approximately 20 inches above the floor at about 
the center of the inside wall opposite the windows. 
The thermostats are set for 68 to 70 degrees and 
apparently operate at a two degree differential, or 
nearly so. 

This particular type of unit ventilator functions 
on the basis of a “thermal-balance” theory, and 
the outside air is used as a cooling or tempering 
medium by admixture with recirculated air, thus 
lowering the room temperature to the point where 
air circulation and lowered temperature compen- 
sate for body, solar, and radiant heat. The 
outside air is never heated directly but only 
tempered by admixture with room air as just 
stated. No positive vents are provided; leakage, 
both through window cracks and into the corridors, 
is relied upon for pressure balancing and ultimate 
venting. 

The dampers controlling recirculation and out- 
side air admittance are interlocked so that as the 
outside air damper is opened. the recirculating 
damper is correspondingly closed. The air flow 
remains the same while the fan is operating, sub- 
ject. of course. to some variation due to wind 
velocities and direction, voltage fluctuation, etc. 

In practice and as installed the operating cycle 
ef the unit is as follows: When the temperature 
of the room is below the thermostatic setting, as 
is usually the case in the morning before occupancy 
or in winter, the thermostat opens the direct 
radiator valve and the valve of the heating coil 
in the unit. The outside-air damper is, of course, 
closed at this time and the recirculating damper 
fully open. As the room temperature rises the 
direct radiation is cut off and later the heating 
coil of the unit. With continued room temperature 
rise above thermostatic setting the outside-air 
damper begins to open and as it is interlocked with 
the recirculating damper, the two air streams mix 
and the temvered air is introduced into the room. 
The ratio of cold (outside) air to warm (recircu- 
lated) air varies and compensates for the tempera- 
ture rise due to occupancy (heat of metabolism), 
the effect of the sun’s rays, heat storage of the 
building, etc., until a thermal balance is effected. 

As the temperature drops, the reverse of this 
cycle takes place until compensation of all factors 
again takes place. In this manner the cycles repeat 





TABLE I. U. S. Weather Bureau Report 
Sunshine 
Per 
Date Temperature Humidity Hrs. Cent 


March Max. Min. Med. A.M. P.M. 
o 2 5 13 56 


Hrs. Possible of Pos. 
55 Part Cl. 8.5 11.6 73 


100 21 0 10 £87 + 40 Clear 10.9 11.6 94 
11 35 19 27 97 52 Part Cl. 4.3 11.7 37 
12 64 26 45 78 49 Part Cl. 93 11.8 79 
13 48 34 41 100 100 Cloudy 0.1 11.8 1 
14 39 25 32 91 61 Part Cl. 7.0 11.8 59 
15 33 16 «24 79 30 Clear 11.9 11.9 100 
16 52 25 38 54 «42 PartCl. 11.3 12.0 94 
17 45 28 36 67 #471 Cloudy 70 683CCO GD 





themselves at proper intervals during the operation 
of the unit. And by the way, the latter is automatic 
and not under the control of the teachers; the 
engineer of the building controls the system 
through thermostatic adjustments, etc. 

It may thus be seen that according to this theory 
the amount of outside air admitted must be subject 
to variation. (Influenced, of course, somewhat by 
the amount of direct radiation, heat storage capac- 
ity of the building, effect of occupancy, its construc- 
tion, solar effect, etc.) In very cold weather it may 
even be possible that no outside air is admitted 
directly if the heat losses of the building are such 
that they will not be compensated or balanced by 
the effect of the direct radiation and other heat 
sources. On the other hand, in moderate winter 
weather it would be quite usual for the outside- 
air damper to be completely open much of the 
time, thus admitting a large volume of outside air. 


- TABL E ‘Tl. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Date Time Room Rm.T. Outs.T. Diff. 
3/9 9 a.m. 218 71.0 14.0 57.0 

10 a.m. 44.5 14.5 57.0 

1} a.m. 70.0 15.5 54.5 

12 m. 74.0 16.0 58.0 

1 p.m. 79.0 21.0 58.0 

2 p.m. 78.5 24e 51.0 

3 p.m. 70.5 25.0 45.5 

4 p.m. 69.5 24.5 45.0 

3/10 9 a.m. 218 71.5 10.5 61.5 
10 a.m. 70.0 i.e $7.5 

11 a.m. 71.0 15.5 39:8 

12 m. 72.0 13:3 58.5 

1 p.m. 70.0 14.0 56.0 

2 p.m. hie 32.0 39.5 

3 p.m. 72.0 34.0 38.0 

4 p.m. 42.0 33.0 39.5 

3/13 10 a.m. 218 72.0 54.0 18.0 
11 a.m. 73.0 35.9 19.5 

12 m. 68.5 53.0 45.5 

1 p.m. 72.0 54.0 18.0 

2 p.m. 72.0 53.5 18.5 

2 p.m. 73.0 $3.5 19.5 

4 p.m. 70.0 51.0 19.0 

3/14 9 a.m. 218 72.0 40.0 32.0 
10 a.m. 69.0 40.0 29.0 

11 a.m. tho 43.0 28.5 

12 m. 69.0 44.0 25.0 

1 p.m. Cie 50.5 21.0 

2 p.m. 71.0 50.0 21.0 

3 p.m. 70.0 49.0 21.0 

4 p.m. 71.0 48.0 23.0 

3/15 12 m. 213 69.0 28.0 41.0 
1 p.m. 69.0 29.0 40.0 

2 p.m. 70.0 31.0 39.0 

3 p.m. 69.0 33.0 36.0 

4 p.m. 69.0 33.0 36.0 

3/16 9 a.m. 213 74.0 44.0 30.0 
10 a.m. 1é.3 45.0 27.9 

11 a.m. 70.5 45.0 25.5 

12 m. 70.0 47.0 23.0 

1 p.m. 70.0 48.0 22.0 

2 p.m. 72.5 50.0 22.5 

3 p.m. 71.0 50.5 20.5 

4 p.m. 70.0 51.0 19.0 

3/17 9 a.m. 213 73.0 44.0 29.0 
10 a.m. 73.5 43.5 30.0 

11 a.m. 72.0 43.0 29.0 

12 m. 70.0 46.0 24.0 

1 p.m. 70.0 46.0 24.0 

2 p.m. 71.5 46.0 25.5 

3 p.m. 69.0 45.0 24.0 

4 p.m. 69.0 44.0 25.0 

Note 1. 
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Temperature Records, Etc. 









To observe the action of the units in practical 
operation and to note the air conditioning in the 
various rooms, as well as to have temperature 
records, were the reasons why this brief study was 
undertaken. Two characteristic schoolrooms were . 
used to get objective material. They were selected 
at random and for convenience. Both are on the 
second floor of the building; room No. 218 has a 
southwest exposure, while room No. 213 faces the 
northeast. In room No. 218 the sun reached the 
windows about 12:15 p.m. on the days when the 
records were made. Room No. 213 has very little 
effective sun exposure. 

The temperature recorder used was a three-pen 
Foxboro instrument. One coil was suspended out- 
side the window to record the outside temperature; 
another was fastened to the outlet grill of the unit 
ventilator to record the outlet-air temperature; the 
third coil was suspended about five feet above the 
floor and about seven feet from the outside wall, 
thus recording room temperatures slightly above 
the breathing zone. In a measure, the length of 
the temperature coil leads determined the location 
of the various p’rts of the instrument, but it was 
conceded that the disposition of the temperature 
coils was probably fair and gave equable results. 

The recording was done, of course, on a circular 
graph over a period of 24 hours daily. The charts 
were replaced sometime during the morning of 
subsequent days and sometimes overlapped or 
gapped, depending upon the time of changing 
charts. To make the charts more easily read and 
interpreted the circular graphs were transcribed 
and converted into rectangular line graphs on 
which the various controlling or affecting elements 
were recorded. Each graph is therefore a composite 


picture of the actual conditions existing at any 
one moment. 


7 8 9 10 11 

Unit Rm. Per Cent 

Outl.T. T.U.T. Outs. Air Soo Base 

——— wi ‘ _—a z 
92.0 

52.0 18.0 33.0 264 Rec. Time 6:30 hrs. 
52.0 22.0 37.9 303 Unit partly open 
77.0 2.0 3.4 27 (See Note 2) 4:49 hrs. 
66.0 12.5 24.5 196 

57.0 13.0 28.5 228 

59.0 10.5 20.3 162 

92.0 

65.0 5.0 8.7 70 

82.0 

76.0 Rec. Time 8:00 hrs. 
63.0 7.0 12.5 100 Unit partly open 
66.0 5.5 13.9 113 4:45 hrs. 
56.0 16.0 42.1 337 

49.0 23.5 59.5 476 

69.0 3.0 16.7 134 

61.0 12.0 61.5 492 ‘ 
57.0 bi.5 74.2 593 Rec. Time 6:00 hrs. 
57.5 14.5 80.6 644 Unit partly open 
56.5 15.5 83.7 670 5:30 hrs. 
57.0 16.0 82.0 658 

54.5 15.5 81.6 653 

68.0 4.0 12.5 100 

62.5 6.5 22.4 179 

65.0 6.5 22.8 183 Rec. Time 8:00 hrs. 
62.0 7.0 27.9 224 Unit partly open 
63.0 8.5 40.5 324 8:00 hrs. 
58.5 Laue 59.5 476 

61.5 8.5 40.5 324 

58.5 rw 54.3 434 

85.0 

69.0 

60.5 9.5 24.3 194 Rec. Time 4:00 hrs. 
58.5 10.5 29.9 239 Unit partly open 
62.0 7.0 19.4 155 2:40 hrs. 
66.0 8.0 26.7 214 

62.0 10.5 38.2 305 Rec. Time 8:00 hrs. 
59.5 11.0 43.2 346 Unit partly open 
68.0 2.0 8.7 70 3:20 hrs. 
75.0 

71.0 1.5 6.7 5 

67.5 3.5 17.1 137 

67.0 3.0 15.8 126 

71.0 2.0 6.9 55 

69.0 4.5 15.0 120 

62.0 10.0 34.5 376 Rec. Time 8:00 hrs. 
68.0 2.0 8.3 67 Unit partly open 
73.0 3:15 hrs. 
68.5 3.0 11.8 95 

66.5 2.5 10.4 83 

81.0 


All temperature readings were taken off the original charts. on 
Note 2. “Recorded Time” refers to the time unit was in operation and for 
refers to the time some or all outside air was injected into the room. 


which records were available. “Unit partly open” 
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TRANSCRIBED GRAPH OF THE TEMPERATURE CHANGES IN ROOM 218, EAST HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
The heavy solid line is the record of the room temperature, the broken line of the temperature of the air admitted through the unit ventilator. 
The outside temperature is shown by the solid line at the bottom of the graph. 
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GRAPHIC RECORD OF THE TEMPERATURE IN ROOM 213, EAST HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
The graph indicates very clearly what happens on a mild day. The upper solid line is the temperature of the room, the broken line is the temperature of the air at the unit ventilator, 


As no mathematical exactitude could be expected, 
it was not thought necessary to transpose all the 
minute variations of the recording pen from one 
graph to the other, but as a matter of fact the 
original recording was remarkably smooth. The 
15-minute-interval codrdinates were transcribed, 
and in some instances shorter periods were used 
where abrupt temperature changes took place and 
which were of essence. However, all tabular mate- 
rial was taken directly from the original charts. 

It was found that the recording instrument had 
a time lag, probably due to its construction and. 
its long leads, so that all of the temperature 
records (three pens) were not simultaneous. It 
appears as if this time lag was equal to about 8 or 
10 minutes as between the room temperature and 
the outlet-air temperature of the unit. The inter- 
polations of the affecting elements, on the graph, 
must therefore be accepted with this limitation in 
mind. 

Besides the temperature graphs there are 
appended two tables to this paper. Table I has 
been obtained from the local U. S. weather bureau 
and gives pertinent data regarding the weather. 
Table II is an hourly tabulation of various recorded 
temperature conditions taken from the graphs. 

The various charts are of decided interest, and 
it may be well to trace the operation of the units 
and the plant as a whole, in detail for several days. 
The unit motors are switched on about 7:30 a.m. 
and stopped at 4:00 p.m. every school day. 

The chart for March 9, the first day of observa- 
tion, shows that the recording began at 9:30 a.m. 
The room temperature was 71 degrees and the 
unit was delivering warm air, i.e., outside damper 
closed and fully recirculating with steam on the 
unit-heater coil. At 10:17 a.m., 39 students entered 
the room and due to both occupancy and unit hot- 
air delivery, the room temperature rose to 73 
degrees. At this time the heater-coil valve closed 
and outside air was admitted, and the room tem- 
perature fell to 69 degrees at 11:15 a.m. The unit 
reheated and closed off the outside-air supply and 
the room temperature rose to 72 degrees at 11:50 
a.m., when the same cooling cycle was repeated. 

After 12:15 p.m. the room-temperature regula- 
tion was subject to and influenced by sunshine, 
continued student occupancy, and slightly rising 
outside temperature ; a good thermal balance was in 
evidence for the rest of the day with not more 
than 2 degrees room-temperature variation until 
4:00 p.m. when school was dismissed. 

The heat-storage capacity of the building is in 
evidence all the way through; after 4:00 p.m. the 
unit operates under gravity conditions. When heat 
is on the building at these periods the heating coil 
of the unit also receives heat at the same time as 


and the lower solid line is the temperature of the outdoor air. 


the direct radiation. Boiler-firing periods may be 
seen from the graph; one is about 6:45 p.m., an- 
other at 11:00 p.m. (and somewhat continuous) 
and a third at 4:45 a.m. The graph for March 10 
shows the effect of night firing, with room tem- 
peratures well above 70 degrees from 12:30 a.m. 
until 4:30 a.m. 

The graphs of March 16 and 17 show especially 
well the effects of the heat storage of the building 
and that of occupancy; with almost constant out- 
side temperature around 50 degrees and no expo- 
sure to sunlight, no heat on the unit was required 
except during the warming-up period on March 16. 
A good thermal balance must have obtained among 
the many elements contributary to it. 

Two questions will, of course, be uppermost in 
the minds of some investigators and readers, and 
those are, How long is outside air admitted and 
how much? or in other words, How long is the out- 
side air damper (fully) open or what proportion 
of outside air is admitted? As the dampers are 
interlocked and operated by a modulating thermo- 
stat the outside-air damper is in intermediate posi- 
tions probably most of the time. 

The manufacturer states that at four pounds air 
pressure the direct radiation is closed; at seven 
pounds pressure the heater coil of the unit is closed 
off and at eleven pounds the outside-air damper is 
fully open. No recording pressure gauge was avail- 
able and so no definite pressure records could be 
made. It was therefore necessary to resort to an 
interpolation method to get at least some indica- 
tion of the probable ratio of air admitted to that 
being recirculated; in other words, the probable 
amount of outside air injected into the room. 

An examination of the charts will immediately 
show that at all times, except from 12 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m. on March 13, there is a considerable differ- 
ential between the outside and unit outlet tempera- 
tures, which means that at no time except as just 
stated, was the outside-air damper fully open and 
possibly not even as excepted. It is assumed that 
a 3 degree differential on March 13 was due to 
either dampers not being in the maximum position, 
thus tempering the outside air slightly, or that 
sufficient leakage of dampers exists to produce the 
slight temperature rise, or that there was some 
steam on the heating coil of the unit due to the 
failure of the valve to close tightly. It is doubtful 
if the residual heat of the unit or any conduction 
from it would account for the temperature differ- 
ential. It is probably due to mechanical operation 
characteristics, which on the whole are good, how- 
ever. 

If those premises are accepted, then we may turn 
to Table II for its consideration. The various rec- 
ords in columns 1 to 7 are obvious. Column 8 gives 


the difference in temperature between the room and 
the unit outlet air. As the unit outlet air velocity 
and volume are the same no matter how the dam- 
pers are set, within operating and practical limits 
of course, one may reason, as stated before, that 
the temperature difference is produced by a “ther- 
mal” mixture of varying air quantities, one part 
obtained from recirculation, the other from the out- 
side air admitted. If, therefore, we take the two 
temperature differences, columns 6 and 8, and di- 
vide 8 by 6, we would get an approximation of 
the relative amount of outside air admitted. It is 
recognized, of course, that this method and the 
assumptions upon which it is based is not one hun- 
dred per cent valid, and that there are many varia- 
bles which introduce errors. At the same time, and 
as an empirical method, it may be defensible and 
at least give us rather fair quantitative indications 
as to what actually takes place in the ventilation 
or air-conditioning unit. 

As the fan speed has been set at 800 c.f.m. de- 
livery, it follows that column 10 gives the approx- 
imate amount of outside air admitted at the times 
designated in the table, hourly intervals. Column 
11 gives the total time that the outside-air damper 
is (partially) open during the operating period of 
the unit and when school is in session, i.e., from 
8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. On a number of days the 
records were not completed, as recorded. The time 
elements were taken directly from the original 
charts and interpolated as closely as the conditions 
and records warranted. No great accuracy was 
either assumed or called for as the results finally 
call for subjective judgments —-the air conditions 
as they affect the students. 

Air movements within the room were tested by 
means of a Borozin machine which injects a very 
fine white impalpable powder into the air streams; 
as it remains in suspension for some time, air 
movements may readily be observed and followed. 
Turbulence of a good character was definitely in 
evidence and observable in nearly all parts of the 
rooms. The air stream from the unit followed its 
theoretical path very well and diffusion was, in 
general, very good. 

It was interesting to note the influence of oc- 
cupants upon the air movements; each person be- 
came the center of a “disturbance zone” and the 
emanated body heat produced a noticeable upward 
current of air at that point, which contributed to 
the diffusion element. The high-velocity air dis- 
charge, which is claimed to be an important feature 
of this method of ventilation, is readily noticed 
and felt when standing near the unit. 

The amount of air movement at the unit was 
approximately 800 c.f.m. in each room, as stated 
before. The question of “how much per” may be 
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GRAPHIC RECORD OF THE TEMPERATURE OF ROOM 218, 
: . EAST HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
This chart shows in a rather interesting way what happens when the sun enters a classroom. As in the previous 
charts, the upper solid line is the temperature of the classroom, the broken line is the temperature of the air as it 
leaves the unit ventilator, and the lower solid line indicates the outdoor temperature. 


answered in two ways: the number of cubic feet 
per student or the number of cubic feet per square 
foot of floor area. 

In this particular instance we are dealing with 
high-school recitation groups which often vary 
greatly from period to period. In room No. 218 
the variation is from 24 to 39, while in room No. 
213 it is from 17 to 37. Evidently we cannot be 
specific in the case of a per-student basis, unless 
we make some assumptions, as the air discharge 
is the same no matter what the occupancy is. In 
Wisconsin, the legal minimum floor area per stu- 
dent is 16 square feet, gross. If therefore we use 
this basis with the rooms in question, we will get 
a legal seating capacity of 38 students which in 
turn would give us air movements of 21 c.f.m. per 
student. On the floor area basis we would get 1.3 
c.f.m. of air movement per square foot. 

No special significance attaches to the above ex- 
cept as it furnishes some statistical material for 
the reader and which may be used in a comparable 
manner at will. Of themselves such figures are, of 
course, of no particular value; whether the quan- 
tities they represent, and the conditions which re- 
sult because of these quantities, serve the student 
body in a proper manner in producing good air 
conditions are the only factors of importance. 

In the light of past experience and many other 
experiments and in the light of the many con- 
troversies involved in similar instances, the writer 
hesitates to make any particular comments or even 
pass subjective judgments, even though these might 
be as valid, in the final test, as some of the refined 
analytical investigations regarding health, disease, 
and what not, which have been made in the past. 
Even the experts cannot agree on the interpreta- 
tion of objective data as has been shown repeatedly. 

One of the ways to tackle the more subjective 
elements of the effect of air conditions and the 
unit operation upon the students and the teachers, 
is to question them, and to find out how they feel 
when in the spaces being conditioned. But experi- 
ence has shown that “feeling” is as subjective as 
the conditions being tested and, therefore, is a 
factor which must be discounted in the light of 
subjectivity. In case of great uniformity of opin- 
ion, consensus may have and probably does have 
a high reliability. The writer attempted to get an- 
swers to a few of the more obvious subjective 
points by means of a simple questionnaire. 

Such a question sheet, by no means foolproof, 
as was shown later, was submitted to the teachers 
after two thirds of the original questions had been 
deleted. The teachers’ reactions were interesting 
and in a few instances extremely variable and quite 
unreliable from the purely analytical angle. They 
must, therefore, be taken “as is’ and judgment 
passed by the reader according to his experience 
in similar situations. 

Thirty-four teachers were interviewed by means 
of this questionnaire and 31 agreed that there was 
no objectionable noise. One stated that “there was 
some noise, but it is objectionable to me personally 
only.” Evidently the noise feature, to which there 
has been some objection in the past, in some in- 
stances, has been eliminated in this installation — 
the motors are of the newer alternating-current 
type with speed regulation. 

Some complained of too great a variation in 
temperature, sometimes too cold, mostly, some- 
times too hot. Some of the remarks made by the 
teachers are quite pointed, and may give a key to 
the causes of this variation. “The room has spells 
of changing temperature; called the janitor several 


times to adjust it.” “Sometimes the thermostat 
would be changed and the temperature go up.” 
“Room overheated in the morning, evidently due 
to slow action of thermostat (?)” “Too cold to 
suit me, but I am biased in favor of a warm room” 
(definitely teacher reaction). “Too cold the second 
semester.” “Too hot, then engineer adjusted ven- 
tilator (?) and then too cold.” “Temperature quite 
variable.” “Too hot first period, then too cold” 
“Very hot in the morning and progressively cooler 
during the day. Often very chilly after the third 
period.” “Range from 68 degrees to 76 degrees at 
times.” “Too cold in general.” 

It is to be remembered that this is the first heat- 
ing season of the new section of the building and 
adjustments were being made constantly, especially 
the first semester. One might ask himself how 
much, if any, of this temperature variation and 
instability is due to unit operation and how much 
to unstable thermostatic control. If the latter was 
the cause, it has evidently been corrected as shown 
by the charts accompanying this article. 

Another question was whether, in the opinion of 
the individual, the unit ventilating system was 
satisfactorily providing good air conditions (as 
separate from temperature, if it is possible to di- 
vorce the two). Thirty-one answered in the affirma- 
tive and two in the negative. One stated that, “the 
air is foul-smelling.” This is a geography room. “It 
does not clear out odors and gases unless windows 
are opened; the building (?) usually smells and is 
stuffy though not too hot or cold.” This is an art- 
craft room and evidently in need of special ven- 
tilation. 

The previous question was followed by a “hypo- 
thetical” one, as our lawyer friends would say, 
regarding the relative air conditions among types 
of ventilation, as far as the teacher had any ex- 
perience and would care to pass judgment. The 
replies indicated that the “thermal-balance” sys- 
tem did not suffer by comparison, and if one should 
accept the teacher judgment, the answers were very 
definitely favorable. 

One question referred to excess air movements, 
but the original question may be challenged on the 
basis of the lack of a criterion, and a consequent 
low reliability of answers discounted them, so that 
no point is made of them here. 

The general tenor of the subjective judgments 
was therefore favorable as regards operation, “‘ven- 
tilation,” and effectiveness of the system — accord- 
ing to the teachers. 

The conclusions which may be reached by these 
observations and reports are thus both objective 
and subjective, though, of course, neither type is 
at all final; this is particularly true of the latter 
because of the human element involved, and yet 
it is likely to be this which is often given the 
greatest consideration. If these opinions are based 
on sound judgment and experience they should be 
given proper and relative weight and consideration; 
how much, is still a controversial question and will 
not be discussed in this brief presentation. 

Objectively we then have the following, based 
upon the seven graphs attached: 


1. The units deliver a constant volume of air but 
a varying amount of outside air. 


2. The delivery temperatures vary from a few 
degrees above outside temperature to those around 
100 degrees. 


3. The amount of outside air admitted through 
the unit is greatest in moderate weather, virtually 
100 per cent, which may be reduced to zero or a 
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very small amount, for a period, in severe cold 
weather. 

4. Room temperatures are quite constant, but 
vary more in cold than in moderate weather. In 
the latter case a differential not exceeding two 
degrees may be expected. (This during occupancy 
of 7 building, i.e., between 8:00 a.m. and 4:00 
p.m. 

5. The influence of room occupancy on both tem- 
perature conditions and air turbulence is quite in 
evidence. 

6. The heat storage capacity or residual heat 
of the building is quite marked and may well be 
used to eliminate or at times reduce the night firing 
period materially. . 

On the subjective side we may list the follow- 
ing, among others: 

7. The units are quiet in operation and do not 
produce interfering or disturbing noises. (The 
noise level has not been determined either accu- 
rately or scientifically but will probably not ex- 
ceed 20 db.) 

8. There has been a tendency to produce notice- 
able temperature variations; the causes for these 
are not clear and may be any of a number. 

9. There is no evidence that such temperature 
variations are due to unit operation. 

10. The consensus of opinion is that the sys- 
tem produces very good air conditions. 

11. Though there are some replies indicating 
some air movements above normal, the criterion 
used and the judgments passed were unreliable to 
the extent that this point is to be properly dis- 
counted and in the opinion of some investigators 
may be entirely ignored. 

Summarizing, one may say that the system pro- 
duces good air conditions and operates in a satis- 
factory manner, but the heating or control side at 
least is in need of adjustment and _ regulation. 
Follow-up work in special cases is indicated, and 
it is understood that this has or is being done. It is 
to be remembered that it is virtually impossible to 
divorce heating from ventilation or air condition- 
ing and therefore give rise to interlocking judg- 
ments and comments which might be questioned on 
a purely analytical basis. 

The investigation does not purport to be an 
exact one, nor are even the objective data treated 
with mathematical exactitude. The whole paper 
does, however, show a rather comprehensive over- 
view of a very interesting thermo-dynamic princi- 
ple worked out and applied in an acceptable 
manner. 


@ Daniet M. Datey has been reélected as secretary of the 
school board at Medford, Mass. Mr. Daley is serving his third 
term as a member-at-large. 

@ Mr. NatHAN P. Broom has been elected president of the 
board of education at Louisville, Ky. JouN A. MILLER was 
elected vice-president. 

@ Mr. W. L. Rossiter has been elected president of the board 
of education at La Crosse, Wis. Mrs. Georce W. Lueck was 
elected vice-president. 

@ Mr. James P. Cartow has been elected president of the 
school board of North Adams, Mass., for the school year 1934. 
Miss Janet M. P. HENDERSON was reélected as secretary of the 
board. 
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ADULTS Go to School 


Don R. Leech, Director Adult Education School, Albion, Nebraska 


Adults going to school is nothing new in the 
cities but in the towns and open country, where 
there are no educational institutions organized on 
a commercial basis soliciting adults for educational 
purposes, adult educational opportunities have been 
rare indeed. 

The fact that over 200 adults have enrolled in 
an adult education school in a town of 2,200, shows 
what can be done in the smaller towns when energy 
and enthusiasm is put into the task. 

How is it done? 

What do they pay the teachers? 

Do the students receive college credit? 

How much does it cost? 

Who may register? 

These are some of the questions that have been 
asked time and time again since the Albion Adult 
Education School was organized. The questions are 
asked not only by local people but by those from 
other towns of the state when hearing of the new 
type of school in Albion. I say mew type of school. 
and yet for Albion it is not exactly new. 


A Historic Background 

Four years ago, the interdenominational church 
organization sponsored a school for adults in Al- 
bion. This school drew from not only the city itself, 
but from the surrounding country and towns 10 
or 12 miles away. The same type of school has 
been maintained for the past three years, with an 
attendance varying from 50 to 75. At the close of 
this school last year, a number of men having heard 
of a course being taught in psychology, became in- 
terested and 43 of them were enrolled in such a 
class. This was the real beginning of community- 
wide interest in adult education in Albion. 

Three years ago, a young man came to Albion 
who was an experienced Y.M.C.A. man, having 
been physical director for a number of years in 
a number of mid-west cities. This experience was 
followed by two and one-half years of sales work. 
Albion is his native town and when the salesman- 
ship job, owing to the depression, failed to vield 
satisfactory financial returns, this young man, Mr. 
O. R. Blatter, returned to his home city and began 
working in his father’s bank. That winter he or- 
ganized volley-ball teams in town, and one hundred 
men that had not played a game more strenuous 
than horseshoe pitching in years, began playing 
this new game with enthusiasm. Volley ball was 
followed by kittenball in the summer. 

This year the young man, who had become in- 
terested in the psychology class of last year, be- 
came interested in organizing a school for adults. 
The local school authorities were broached and the 





THE ASSEMBLY OF THE SCHOOL WHICH INCLUDES 230 ADULTS 


local board of education authorized such a school, 
with the city superintendent as director. 


The Administration Formulates Policies 


A few fundamental principles were laid down: 

1. Teachers must be secured who would teach 
without pay. 

2. The local school district must furnish a place 
for holding the meetings. 

3. Any course would be offered in which 10 
students would register and a teacher could be 
found to teach the course. 

4. The cost of such items as light, janitor serv- 
ice, stationery, postage, advertising, and supplies 
must be financed by the school itself. 

5. In order to secure a registration that meant 
business, a fee of 50 cents per course must be 
collected from each registrant. 

6. In order to encourage regular attendance, this 
registration fee should be paid back to the student 
for class attendance at the rate of five cents per 
class. It was believed that the law of averages 
would operate and that sufficient funds would be 
received by this method of financing. 

Mr. R. I. Blatter, a member of the board of 
education, was induced to take over the matter of 





: 7s THE FACULTY 
1. John T. Curran, Sociology; 2. County Agent V. H. Peterson, Gym; 3. C. C. Girardot, Agriculture; 4. Banker O. R. Blatter, 


Salesmanship; 5. Mrs. J. F. Grove, Gym; 6. Ellen Lallman, Art: 7. Principal V. A. Geiger, 
Carolyn Behm, Typewriting; 10. Eva Stotts, Household Arts; 


Waring, Bridge; 9. 


Public Speaking; 8. Mrs. John 
11. County Judge F. A. Doten, Business 


Papers; 12. Banker R. I. Blatter, Economics; 13. Robert M. Evans, Business Accounting; 14. Superintendent Don R. Leech, 


Phychology. 
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securing a faculty. This proved to be quite a task, 
inasmuch as the range of subjects offered was large. 
A faculty of 16 individuals was finally brought 
together, offering 19 courses. 


Publicity 


Publicity work for the school began two months 
before the organization date, November 17. Paid 
advertisements appeared in local papers, news 
stories were run, mimeographed notices were de- 
livered with groceries, announcements were made 
before community gatherings and finally a pre- 
registration meeting was held. The school became 
the talk of the town. 

Registrations began coming in soon after mimeo- 
graphed registration blanks were made available. 
Some registered for one course, others for two, 
and still others for three; three was the maximum 
number under the proposed schedule. After 50 
students had registered, a definite schedule was 
organized. The proposed school was to run for 10 
weeks excluding Christmas holidays and to meet on 
Friday evenings from seven to ten o'clock. Class 
periods were an hour long. A proposed class in 
beauty culture had to be abandoned as no teacher 
could be found willing to give the instruction. A 
course in art was added to the schedule at the 
close of the first meeting. Agriculture, meat-cutting 
and business-papers courses were to begin after 
Christmas. The registration exceeded the adminis- 
tration’s expectations. 

A total of 205 individuals were registered for the 
first meeting. This number was increased to 230 
by the second meeting date. Some courses, because 
of their nature, had to be limited in membership. 
Public speaking was limited to 20; typewriting 
limited to 28, the number of typewriting machines 
available; cooking to 25, the number that could 
be accommodated in the laboratory, and art to 20. 


The Faculty 


The personnel of the faculty, as finally selected, 
represented quite a wide variety of occupations. 
There are five high-school teachers; three house- 
wives; a county agriculture agent; a short-course 
agriculture teacher; a business accountant; a high- 
school principal; the superintendent of schools; 
the county judge, and two bankers. 

The school has met an enthusiastic response on 
the part of the community and while the term 
isn’t over, there is every evidence to believe this 
institution is meeting successfully a long-felt want 
in the community. Some have asked, “What about 
school next year?” Let next year take care of itself. 
Possibly we will be too busy to go to school next 
year, and maybe year after, too rich, but just now 
there is plenty of time and a desire on the part of 
adults to secure additional education. 
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PERMANENT TENURE Through 


Efficient Selection 
Gilbert L. Betts, Ed.D., Madison, Wisconsin 


Although the permanent or indefinite tenure of 
teachers is commonly sought through difficult dis- 
missal of unsatisfactory incumbents, this principle 
of action has certain disadvantages. Chief among 
these is that it occasionally imposes the will of the 
state upon protesting communities. It forces the 
local district, all too frequently, to endure per- 
manently the services of a disappointing teacher; 
although such teacher, in most cases, would be 
quite satisfactory to some other community. Per- 
manent tenure through difficult dismissal may 
“freeze” the teaching personnel of a state into a 
static condition, whereas teachers ought to be the 
most vibrant, progressive, and growing group of 
public servants in the state. How may a state secure 
the permanent tenure of teachers and yet keep 
them professionally alive and growing? 

Efficient selection, as a working principle, seems 
to secure better results than does difficult dismissal. 
Although it permits free movement from one 
school to another, such movement, it has been 
found, is actually less than in cases where difficult 
dismissal is practiced. Although one state only, 
Maryland, secures permanent tenure through effi- 
cient selection, this state fills a larger percentage 
of its vacancies from teacher-preparing institutions 
than do states securing permanent tenure through 
difficult dismissal. It has, furthermore, less tran- 
siency and fewer vacancies. Maryland is a com- 
paratively small state. In order to secure the per- 
manent tenure of teachers in a larger state, how 
may the principle of efficient selection be applied? 


The Guiding Principle 


The guiding principle for securing permanent 
tenure through efficient selection may be stated 
thus: Insofar as applicants for teaching positions 
meet state-wide competition with respect to (a) 
professional and academic preparation, (6b) con- 
tinuous self-improvement, and (c) successful ex- 
perience, the state should undertake to assure them 
of continuous employment within the boundaries 
of the state. This guiding principle, like a contract, 
assigns both duties and benefits to the three parties 
concerned. These parties are the state, the district, 
and the teacher. What are their unique interests? 

The state is interested in obtaining and maintain- 
ing a superior body of teachers to conduct the 
schools. It is also interested in reducing the number 
of new teachers it must prepare annually; hence it 
is interested in increasing teachers’ professional 
longevity. The district is interested likewise in ob- 
taining and maintaining a superior body of teachers. 
In addition to this, however, the district wants con- 
tinuous satisfaction and wants to do something 
about it whenever dissatisfaction arises. The teach- 
er, as the third party, wants assurance that his ade- 
quate preparation, successful experience, and pro- 
fessional growth will yield security of tenure, as in 
other professions. The guiding principle, therefore, 
must provide for the needs of all three parties. The 
one here proposed does just this. With such a 
guiding principle, what procedure for securing per- 
manent tenure follows? 


General Procedure for Appointment 


The procedure in general should be somewhat as 
follows: Teachers should be appointed by school 
boards solely from nominations made by the city. 
county, or city and county superintendent of 
schools, who, in turn, would make nominations 
only from a preferred list compiled, graded, classi- 
fied, and registered by the state superintendent of 
schools, in the manner to be described. A teacher 
once appearing on this preferred list and having 
been employed from it might be known as a “re- 
gistered” teacher. Reregistration should be required, 
however, each time a new position is sought. The 
number registered annually should be sufficient only 
to fill all vacancies in the state. 

It is quite possible that tenure through efficient 
selection could be put into operation by teachers 
themselves, through the teachers’ associations. 
Labor unions and some of the professions effec- 
tively prevent the preparation and entry of new 
members in unduly large numbers by rather drastic 





measures. In such fashion, teachers could control 
the supply and summarily dispose of the whole 
problem. 

Teachers, however, are likely to adopt such 
measures only as a last resort. In fact, they would 
be first to recognize that the common welfare can 
be best served by state initiative and control pro- 
vided through legislation and state administration. 

Such legislative enactment naturally should deal 
with (a) the guiding principle, (b) general pro- 
cedure, and (c) the general machinery of adminis- 
tration. 

The guiding principle and the general procedure 
have been described above. The machinery of ad- 
ministration is at least partially set up in every 
state department of education in the form of a 
division of certification and credentials or registra- 
tion. Such a credentials or registration division re- 
organized to carry on the work contemplated may 
well be under the direction of a registrar technically 
prepared and experienced in the preparation and 
selection of teachers. 


Rules for Registration 


One of the first duties of a division of registra- 
tion would be the formulation of rules and regula- 
tions to give force to the legislative enactment. The 
following are suggestive of rules which might be 
developed to insure the orderly control of registra- 
tion: 

1. Classification of all applicants into duty 
classes. 

2. Grading applicants in each duty class. 


3. Determining the minimum grade which will 


yield a sufficient supply in each duty class — that 
is, selecting teachers to be registered in preferred, 
lists. : 

4. Classification of registrants by area or Section 
of the state to which they are available. ~ 

5. Ranking registrants on each list on the basis 
of grade received. . 

I. Classification by Duty. Phe procedure for 
classification into duty classes should be the same 
as that by which special credentials are granted; 
that is, through the satisfaction 9f minimum quali- 
fications. 

The following duty classes are suggestive: 

A. Elementary-school teachers in (1) kindergar- 
ten and primary grades; (2) intermediate grades; 
(3) upper grades and junior high school. 

B. High-school teachers of (4) English; (5) for- 
eign languages; (6) science; (7) mathematics; and 
(8) social studies. 

C. Either or both elementary- and high-school 
(9) music teachers; (10) fine-arts teachers; (11) 
industrial- and mechanical-arts teachers; (12) ag- 
riculture teachers; (13) home-economics teachers; 
(14) physical-education teachers; (15) commercial 
teachers, and (16) librarians. 

Minimum qualifications would be specified logi- 
cally for each separate class, and performing duties 
belonging to a class in which a teacher is not re- 
gistered would be prohibited. 


Grading of Applicants 


II. Grading. Applicants should be graded sepa- 
rately in each duty class. The following points are 
suggested as a basis for such grading: (1) academic 
preparation, or mastery of that which is to be 
taught; (2) professional preparation, or knowledge 
of the teaching processes; (3) successful experience, 
or skill in controlling a learning situation; (4) 
health. 

A basic salary recommendation should accompany 
each grade. 

Ill. The Minimum Grade. In order to deter- 
mine the minimum grade for registration in each 
class in a given year, the probable demand must be 
known. This can be approximated by requiring a 
duplicate of every notice to a teacher that his serv- 
ices will not be required for the ensuing school year 
to be sent also to the state department of educa- 
tion. This should state, in addition, whether another 
teacher is to be employed and to what duties he will 
be assigned. Notice of newly created positions may 
best be given to the state department at this time. 
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MR. W. E. PHIPPS 


State Commissioner of Education, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Mr. Phipps, who succeeds Mr. C. M. Hirst. was until his 
appointment City Superintendent of Schools in North Little 
Rock. He has had long experience as a high-school principal 
and city superintendent in smaller communities of the state, 
and his appointment is a recognition of his outstanding service 
as an administrator. 





Teachers seeking a transfer to another school sys- 
tem, those planning to drop out of the profession 
temporarily, and those seeking to enter or reénter 
the profession may likewise be required to give 
notice before May 15. Failure to do this would dis- 
qualify such teachers for registration for the en- 
¢uing school year; or in the first two cases, should 
result in permanent disqualification. 

Having these data, the state’s requirements for 
each duty class may be estimated. Having the 
graded list of applicants, the minimum grade which 
will supply the need could easily be determined. 

IV. Classification by Area. For efficient adminis- 
tration it will be desirable to divide the state into 
sections. Registered teachers could be classified by 
section to which available, and sectional lists pre- 
pared. 

V. Final Ranking. Having these sectional lists, 
and the grade of each registered teacher, the names 
on each list may be arranged in rank order. 

The Transfer of Teachers. When a teacher leaves 
one school system to go to another, such teacher 
may qualify for registration and secure another 
position somewhere within the boundaries of the 
state. 


Advantages of the Plan 


The procedure outlined has certain advantages. 
The first of these is that appointments in any given 
year could be made only from the best teachers 
available in the state. That these registered teachers 
would be the best, rests, of course, on the assump- 
tion that their selection is effectively done. What 
warrant exists for this assumption? 

The problem is one of sampling. The assumption 
is that the number of new teachers, in the aggregate, 
needed annually in a state can be selected more 
effectively from all those wishing employment, by a 
central agency having this as its sole duty, having 
available whatever is or becomes known about se- 
lecting teachers, and reviewing all teachers who are 
available in the state than can be done through 
scattered, independent, haphazard efforts of numer- 
ous individual districts. The assumption is, further- 
more, that such a central agency has a greater 
chance of finding a larger proportion of the su- 
perior teachers and to provide them for each dis- 
trict with greater certainty than could each district 
working alone. Thus, a state could reasonably ex- 
pect to have appointments made largely from the 
best teachers available when following the proce- 
dure described. This is its first advantage. 

A second advantage is that a state, becoming 
thus continuously engaged in the selection of teach- 
ers, could and would become more proficient with 
experience. It can expect shortly to become far 
more proficient than is any person or agency at the 
present time. Although adequate techniques for the 
selection of teachers do not now exist, with study 
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and experimentation a state can create needed 
techniques, and can do this decades sooner than if 
left to scattered, intermittent, individual effort. It 
is inconceivable that a state which seriously com- 
piles a preferred list of teachers from among all 
those available should make, even in its first at- 
tempt, more ill-advised selections than are at pres- 
ent made in the majority of cases. So ineffectively 
are the teachers of a state selected at present, that 
a commonwealth avowing inability and declining 
for this reason to make the attempt almost con- 
fesses flaccid incapacity, not mere incompetence. 

A third advantage is that no restrictions are 
placed upon the free movement of teachers from 
one district to another, through their own initiative, 
or by the request of school boards. On the face of 
it this might seem a greater advantage to school 
boards than to teachers. However, application of 
the principle of efficient selection in fact reduces 
the movement of teachers from one school to an- 
other, although freely permitting it. Apparently, 
permission produces less of it than prohibition. In 
the case of superior teachers such movement con- 
stitutes a transfer without the anxiety and expense 
of seeking a new position in competition with less 
able teachers who have politico-social contacts or 
whose advocates are more skilled in making con- 
vincing recommendations. Teachers may feel it a 
real advantage, therefore, to know that they will 
be retained in the profession, or dropped from it, 
on the basis of merit alone. This suggests a fourth 
advantage. 


Professional Improvement Stimulated 


Under these circumstances, teachers will be 
stimulated to seek professional improvement; they 
will have a motive for it. Only by maintaining a 
relatively high status among all teachers available 
could they assure themselves of continuous em- 
ployment. This security would, however, be assured 
since in any given year, only a sufficient number 
to supply the state’s needs would be registered. On 
the other hand, it may be doubted whether the 
principle of difficult dismissal furnishes a motive 
for the self-improvement of teachers. It may in- 
deed have the opposite effect. 

A fifth advantage is that bizarre teaching com- 
binations will be reduced to a minimum, since they 
can exist only to the extent that teachers fitted to 
meet them are available. This results from separate 
registration for each type of teaching assignment, 
with permission to qualify for registration in all 
types. Teachers might add to their foundation 
training either by qualifying for registration in more 
fields, by specialization in a single field (thus quali- 
fying for a higher rating) or by doing both. The 
continuous improvement of teachers would thus 
lead them into greater security of tenure and larger 
salaries, the maximum of both being secured by a 
high rating in all fields. Such a goal is not impos- 
sible when teaching is a life career. 


Provision for Tenure 


Providing tenure through the system suggested 
has a still further advantage in that desirable 
changes in the status of a state’s teaching personnel 
may be made gradually and progressively. Such a 
provision would affect only newly employed teach- 
ers. Teachers already so well established in the con- 
fidence and esteem of a community that they vir- 
tually have permanent tenure because of it, would 
be unaffected, whatever their preparation or their 
teaching combination. Only those seeking new posi- 
tions would be affected. The full effect of the legis- 
lation would not be realized for some years. 

By requiring further that every teacher having 
once been employed from the registered list may be 
assigned only such further duties as his registration 
authorizes him to perform, gradual but eventual 
changes would be obtained. Suppose, for example. 
that an employing official insisted upon retaining a 
bizarre teaching combination which no registered 
teacher could fill, it could be perpetuated only by 
assigning a resident nonregistered teacher. When 
the supply of such resident teachers became 
exhausted, as it would from death and other 
reasons, either the combination would go out of 
existence, or someone would have prepared him- 
self for it. 

Although one may think bizarre teaching combi- 
nations rarely or never occur, this is not the case. 
Baer reported in 1928 that in no subject in either 
junior or senior high school had 50 per cent of the 
teachers taken a college major or minor in the sub- 
ject taught, although all were college graduates. In 
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some cases, only 10 per cent had done so; and on 
the average, only 27 per cent of the teachers of a 
subject had taken it as a major or minor in college.? 

Dean Kemp reported in 1926 that “of the total 
number of subjects taught by the 486 (California) 
teachers, more than one third represented subjects 
in which the teacher had little or no training — that 
is, subjects which were neither part of their major, 


1J. A. Baer, ‘‘Do High-School Teachers Teach the Subjects 
for which They Are Trained?” Educational Research Bulletin 
(Ohio State University), 7, 28-28, January 25, 1928. 
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nor minor offerings in preparation for teaching.”? 
Four years after Kemp’s report, Ogden studied the 
first teaching assignments made to 370 Stanford 
graduates during a ten-year period. He found that 
46 per cent of the assignments were in subjects out- 
side of major or minor training, and that almost 20 


2W. W. Kemp, ‘‘The Training of High-School Teachers in 
Relation to the Subjects They Teach.” California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education, 1, 409-12, June, 1926. 


(Concluded on Page 60) 


The Superintendency and Educational 
Leadership’ 


Superintendent Edward D. Roberts, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Two views of leadership have received classical 
expression in literature, one in Heroes and Hero 
Worship, by Thomas Carlyle, where the leader 
stands out from the people and shows the way for 
them to follow, and the other in Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s Representative Men, in which the leader 
exemplifies the aspirations of the people whom he 
merely represents. True leadership may well in- 
volve a combination of both of these aspects, with 
the leader finding in the people the aspirations 
upon which development may be built and then 
pointing the way along which people must move 
in their, progress. 

A superintendent of schools is no longer to be 
regarded as the kind of leader assumed in the 
designation professor, of a former day, when he 
was thought to have all knowledge and to be able 
to answer all questions and thus to justify the title 
given him. He is rather to be considered the exec- 
utive and professional leader of a great organiza- 
tion of public education. 

His leadership must be manifested, first, toward 
the community. He stands out as the represen- 
tative of the school organization in the life of the 
community and is called upon constantly to evidence 
this by personal contact with groups and individ- 
uals. The extent of this contact is necessarily lim- 
ited, so that the superintendent needs to substitute 
the indirect connection which comes through the 
printed page or the daily press for the more im- 
mediate contact of himself in person. Even this 
indirect form of personal contact is not sufficiently 
extensive or continuous or possibly even enduring 
to be enough. Consequently, his leadership must be 
expressed through a host of individuals who con- 
stitute the staff of the school organization and who 
become agents of contact with the community. The 
newest and least conspicuous classroom worker has 
opportunity, through steady dealing with children 





1Address at the Schoolmasters Club, November 11, 1933. 





MR. H. CLAUDE HARDY 
Superintendent of Schools, 
White Plains, New York. 

Mr. Hardy, the new superintendent of schools, goes to his 
position from the office of associate superintendent, which he 
had held for the past six years. Before entering the White Plains 
school system, he was for a number of years superintendent of 
schools at Oneida, and,for five years was head of the Fairport 
schools. 


and more or less constant relation to their parents, 
to be a vital factor in relating the leadership of 
the schools to parents and patrons. 

The superintendent must express his leadership 
more definitely and constantly to the elected rep- 
resentatives of the community who are the mem- 
bers of the board of education. Here, he is under 
the obligation of keeping the members of the board 
informed of the development of the school system 
and intelligent about the various elements of its 
program. Fortunate indeed is the superintendent 
who can lead his board to such an understanding 
and acceptance of the things the school system is 
doing as to have members of the board, its pres- 
ident or other, competent to answer questions that 
are asked about the schools. He wisely delays 
undertaking the answering himself in order that 
the board member may do it, and is happy if he 
needs only to suggest an addition or change of 
emphasis in the statement. But the process of 
education of members of the board is continuous 
and every two years the superintendent has to 
begin the thing all over again when the new mem- 
bers of the board become, as it were, the kinder- 
garten class and the process of informing them has 
to be undertaken. 

The most important leadership of the superin- 
tendent is in relation to his professional staff. Here 
he must undertake such a program of information 
and persuasion as will bring about a fairly com- 
plete understanding of the organization and its 
varied program by every principal and teacher in 
the schools. Happy indeed is the superintendent 
whose leadership may eventuate in the definite 
approval by principals of a reorganization which 
will mean personal deprivation to them, as, for 
instance, when the instituting of junior high schools 
takes away the upper cream of the elementary 
schools. In the leadership which is exercised by the 
selection of personnel the superintendent carries 
his most important responsibility and opportunity. 
Here, too, he is in a position of unusual delicacy, 
exposing himself to the criticism and distrust of 
the individuals whose aspirations lead them to 
expect preferment and who are unable to under- 
stand why they have been passed by. At times 
the superintendent even faces widespread crit- 
icism, which is illustrated by the consequences 
of a published announcement of an appointment 
which led to the statement by the husband of a 
parent-teacher-association officer, herself formerly 
a teacher in the schools, that the superintendent 
had been ripped up the back because of the 
appointment. At the same time the superintendent 
realized his colleagues in the organization were un- 
able to understand such action, a feeling which the 
superintendent realized with regret since it might 
seem to indicate the breakdown of the relations 
which had been established through a long period 
of fair dealing. A superintendent would get only 
slight consolation from the fact that in the board 
meeting when the appointment was considered it 
was a 92-year-old member of the board who 
affirmed that school organizations, like all others. 
needed new blood from time to time. 

Because of these personal relations which seem 
to make impossible a complete frankness of expres- 
sion on the part of subordinates, who would hesi- 
tate to commend because it might seem to involve 
sycophancy, the superintendent becomes the great 
solitary. Nevertheless, he needs the counsel and 
support of his friends and associates and really 
wishes to have them. 
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ANNAPOLIS HIGH SCHOOL, ANNAPOLIS. MARYLAND 


PORTFOLIO OF MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 















Messrs. Buckler and Fenhagen, and William H. Emory, Jr., Associate Architects, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Two Noteworthy County High Schools 


George Fox, County Superintendent, Anne Arundel County, Maryland 


During the past ten years, Anne Arundel 
county, Maryland, has been gradually but con- 
sistently developing a county-wide program of 
high-schools improvement. This program has 
brought 95 per cent of the high-school popula- 
tion within a five-mile radius of a modern high- 
school building; it has practically eliminated 
the small high schools so that it is now possible 
to give all children of the county a secondary 
education in a high school sufficiently large to 
offer a varied and well-balanced program of 
instruction. All children in the county who live 
more than a mile and a half from school are 
transported in busses. In every way the county 
has harmonized its high-school system with the 
standards and policies set up by the Maryland 
State Department of Education. 


Two New Buildings 


The two newest buildings in the county are 
the Annapolis Senior High School and the Glen- 
burnie Senior High School. Each of these build- 
ings is the outcome of a careful study of the 
local community and of its social and economic 
needs, and represents a distinct forward step in 
adjusting a school plant to the administrative 
and instructive needs of a comprehensive type 
of secondary education. In harmony with the 
general county program of secondary educa- 
tion, these schools offer academic and college- 
preparatory courses and are recognized by the 
Middle States Association. Well-rounded com- 
mercial courses of two and four year’s length 
and scientific-vocational courses for future ar- 
tisans and homemakers are also offered. The 
Standards of scholarship in the commercial and 
scientific-vocational courses are fully as high as 
those in the academic courses, and the mastery 
of subjects is insisted upon as fully. A well- 
organized plan of educational and vocational 
guidance is included in the regular activities of 
the schools. 


The new buildings were undertaken only 
after careful consideration of the educational 
program, and a study of the population trends, 
industrial and farm interest, and economic 
status of the county. In 1929 a bond issue was 
carried after it had been made clear that the 
outstanding indebtedness for school purposes 
was less than one quarter of the total indebted- 
ness for all other county purposes. In fact, the 
acceptance of the entire building program of 
the county was based upon a clear-cut public 
understanding of the educational advantages 
to be afforded by the new buildings. 


The Annapolis High School 


For a number of years before the present 
structure was begun, the city of Annapolis 
suffered from a badly overcrowded high-school 
building. In fact, the conditions were so bad 
that the assembly room had to be partitioned 
into makeshift instructional rooms, basement 
space was used for classrooms, and the library, 
the sewing room, and other departments were 
crowded to the point that the work was badly 
interfered with, and all rules for safety from 
fire and panic were thoroughly disregarded. 

The new building is beautifully located on a 
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20-acre tract, overlooking Chesapeake Bay and 
bordering on Spa Creek. The location is acces- 
sible from the residential areas of the city and 
from the surrounding country, and allows of 
the development of an outdoor recreational and 
athletic center of permanent value. This site, 
which cost $35,000, has been graded and land- 
scaped, including roads, at a cost of $14,000. 

The building was designed by Messrs. But- 
ler & Fenhagen and W. H. Emory, associate 
architects, Baltimore, Maryland. The construc- 
tion was carried on under the supervision of 
Mr. Emory. The building is three stories high 
and is planned for a total enrollment of one 
thousand pupils. The sloping character of the 
site has been carefully utilized so that all the 
windows on the ground floor are full length and 
the boys’ gymnasium floor is at grade. The 
building has been laid out in the shape of an 
inverted T, with the main instructional areas 
in the front unit and the auditorium and the 
gymnasiums in the rear adjoining the playfields. 

The ground floor has at one end a well- 
equipped cafeteria and kitchen; at the other 
end are two unassigned classrooms, a drafting 
room, a cooking laboratory, and a general home- 
economics room. The large shop which adjoins 
the drafting room is fitted for woodwork, elec- 
tricity, cold-metal work, and sheet-metal work 
and is operated along general-shop lines. The 
boys’ gymnasium occupies the extremity of the 
rear wing with a corridor arranged to serve as 
a spectators’ gallery. Showers and locker rooms, 
a health and medical-inspection room, the boiler 
room, space for the janitor, and a storeroom 
complete this unit. Locker rooms, a teachers’ 
room, toilets, and storage space are also on the 
ground floor. 

The first floor is reached from outdoors by 
means of double stairs leading to the front en- 
trance, and from the ground floor by six care- 
fully located stairs in the ends of the wings and 
adjoining the auditorium. The administrative 
offices and separate rooms for the men and 
women teachers are located to the left and 
right of the front entrance. Across the front 
there are chemistry, biology, physics, and gen- 
eral-science laboratories with workrooms for the 
instructors. Six classrooms, two commercial 
rooms, locker space and toilets are found on 
this floor. The auditorium, which seats 1,100 
persons, is conservatively finished in the Colo- 
nial style. The front stage is fitted with foot, 
top, and side lights for dramatics, and is sepa- 
rated from the back stage by a soundproof 


folding steel curtain. The back stage is fitted 
for and used as a girl’ Ss gymnasium. 

The academic activities of the school center 
in the library and music rooms on the second 
floor. These rooms measure 28 by 38 feet, not 
including the stage, and have vaulted ceilings. 
There are also on this floor ten classrooms, each 
23 feet wide and from 26 to 30 feet long. 

The building is of concrete construction, with 
floors carried on reinforced-concrete slabs, and 
steel trusses over the auditorium and gymna- 
sium. The outer walls are brick, the inner walls 
are tile and metal lath and plaster. The cafete- 
ria, the corridors, showers and dressing rooms, 
toilets and locker rooms have terrazzo floors. 
Hardwood floors are used in the gymnasia, 
the classrooms, the stage, and the home-eco- 
nomics rooms. Cement floors are found in the 
boiler room, shop, kitchen, and service areas. 
The auditorium floor is cement, with mastic 
tile in the aisles. Stairs are iron with terrazzo 
treads. 

The building has complete electrical equip- 
ment, including lighting and power lines, auto- 
matic temperature control, program and time 
systems. The heat is provided by two steel 
boilers with automatic stokers. 
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SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 1933 
Contracts Awarded 


Pek uecac regen arne meen irs 2,307 
ME ik orks ei Sis aikx. 5 HEISE 6,010,900* 
Total MUN so RS eee a as ee anearetg $40,954,841 

*Dodge figures in 37 states east of the Rockies. 

SCHOOL-BOND SALES IN 1933 

Bonds issued for Permanent Improve- 

WGTt PULOGNES ais. k 6000 sate diexesaess $24,000,000 
Refunding Bonds, Short-Term Notes, 

and other Bonds for purposes other 

than Permanent Improvements...... $47,220,989 
Average rate on School Bonds during 

PD PO oriec Chacon tase Hea eats 5.144% 


PWA ALLOTMENT FOR SCHOOL PROJECTS 
(to January 17, 1934) 


MNS aa le oaths. os s.n ko wine Se Hee $ 5,759,595 
DOGS GAG ‘GIAHtS iii ccc ccaecees $63,383,778 
WUINDOP GI ProetS i coisciscsciwd saves 856 
TOtal Cost af Buildings. ..6.3.6664065 $88,223,830 


DECEMBER SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


School bonds for the construction of buildings were 
sold in December in the amount of $3,674,178. During 
the same period refunding and other bonds for school 
purposes, to a total of $8,388,880, were marketed. Of 
these latter the state financing in New Jersey amounted 
to $7,000,000. 


DECEMBER SCHOOL-BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


During December, 1933, Dodge reported a total of 
808 contracts let for educational buildings, costing 
$16,320,700. In eleven western states, not covered by 
Dodge, 18 school projects were begun at a cost of 
$1,202,631. 








The building cost $314,000 including archi- 
tects’ fees. The equipment, which is of the best 
modern type, cost $34,000 additional. 


Glenburnie School 


The Glenburnie High School is located in the 
high-school population center of the northern 
part of the county. It has a site of 12 acres 
situated on the main highway to Annapolis and 
readily accessible to the entire area which it 
serves. 

The building is compactly planned for an 
educational program which is essentially the 
same as that of the Annapolis High School. The 
ground floor, which is at grade, contains the 
home-economics suite, the general shop and 
drafting room, the cafeteria and _ kitchen, 
showers, and locker rooms, toilets, and boiler 
room. The first floor has at one corner the 
principal’s office and teacher’s room. In addi- 
tion, there are five classrooms, a library, a 
music and student-activities room, lockers, and 














SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 
ANNAPOLIS HIGH SCHOOL, 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Messrs. Buckler and Fenhagen, 

and William H. Emory, Jr., 
Associate Architects, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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toilets. Six classrooms, a physics-chemistry lab- 
oratory, a biology and general-science labora- 
tory, are located on the second floor. 

The auditorium-gymnasium in the middle 
front of the first floor measures 44 by 75 feet 
and will seat 700 persons. It serves also for 
gymnasium purposes, and its stage, which is 
12 by 30 feet, is fitted with foot and side lights. 

The building is of brick and concrete con- 
struction. Corridors have terrazzo floors; kitch- 
en, boiler room, cafeteria, and shower rooms 
have cement floors; classrooms, auditorium, 
offices, etc., have hardwood floors. The stairs 
are iron with cement treads and bases. 

Under the present organization of the daily 
program the school is intended to seat 600 chil- 
dren. The cost was $170,000 for the building 
and architects’ fees, $20,000 for the carefully 
selected teaching equipment, and $10,000 for 
the site. 





GLENBURNIE HIGH SCHOOL. GLENBURNIE. MARYLAND | 
Associate Architects, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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REMODELED HUNT SCHOOL, SIOUX CITY. IOWA 
Beuttler and Arnold. Architects. Sioux City, Iowa. 


Rebuilding a Schoolhouse to New Beauty and Efficiency 


H. C. Roberts, Secretary and Business Agent, Board of Education, Sioux City, Iowa 


Editor’s Note: The Hunt School was the 
seventh building remodeled under this general 
plan. Three other schools have been partially 
remodeled. Each building constituted a dis- 
tinct problem owing to variations of size, plan 
of arrangement, type of construction, and con- 
dition of equipment. The costs ranged from 
$40,000 to $70,000, depending on the amount 
of changes and replacements. The pupil ca- 
pacity which has been increased in each case 
through better utilization of space, has varied 
from 12 to 30 per cent. 


Upon visiting the more recently constructed 
public-school buildings in the various towns 
and cities of this country one comes to the con- 
clusion that they are distinctly a credit to the 
respective communities — pleasing in desigi 
and setting, in varying degrees of ornateness 
and landscaping, substantial, well built, and 
planned to fit the educational needs of present- 
day children. The older buildings also, while 
reflecting radically different thought in archi- 
tectural, building, and educational standards, 
indicate structural solidity and honest construc- 
tion, having served well for many years and 
with many years of good service yet for the 
future. 

When one stops to reflect that these many 
thousands of public buildings have been planned 
and erected under the direction of constantly 
changing boards of education and executive 
officers with their many varied ideas, one may 


arrive at the further conclusion that the welfare 
of the children has been the one constant factor 
which has guided school officials in providing 
adequate school facilities, and that common 
sense and honesty have generally directed their 
efforts. There is but little evidence of cheapened 
construction at the expense of the children’s 
needs or safety. 

It is the exception to the general rule of good 


school buildings, both new and old, according 
to the standards of the time of erection, that 
attracts attention. An _ occasional building 
appears to have been built with no particular 
plan or aim other than that of providing a given 
quantity of protection from the elements. The 
monumental school, excessively ornate, laden 
with bric-a-brac trimmings, gables, and towers 
may occasionally be found. Still other buildings 
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NEW KINDERGARTEN ROOM. REMODELED HUNT SCHOOL. SIOUX CITY. IOWA 
The space embracing this and other classrooms on the ground floor was formerly utilized for storage, toilets, and heating plant. 


were constructed apparently on the price basis 
only — the largest possible amount of in- 
closure for the least number of dollars — struc- 
tural soundness, prevention of fire spread, room 
dimension, and arrangement were sacrificed to 
efiect a saving of a small percentage of the total 
cost of the building. 

Sioux City’s public-school buildings are not 
exceptional. As a group they are as well planned 
and constructed as other local buildings and 
school buildings in other localities erected at 
the same time. Likewise, the city has not 
escaped a few schools of unsound construction 
and plan. Each misfit building constitutes a 
separate and distinct problem, the solution of 
which must depend upon the reconstruction 
possibilities of the building itself, as well as 
the future school needs of the immediate local- 
ity in which it is situated. 


The Case of the Hunt School 


For a dozen years following its construction 
in 1906, and the erection of an addition in 
1912, the Hunt School was Sioux City’s “show” 
grade school. Located in one of the best resi- 
dential sections, it was the apparent intention 
that this new school should be in full keeping 
with, and a credit to, its immediate surround- 
ings. Of two-story-and-basement type, the base 
of the building was faced with Bedford lime- 
stone, with a good pressed brick above. The trim 
and wide cornice were of cream-colored terra 
cotta, and the high pitched roof was covered 
with red tile. The exterior lines of the building 
were good. The city viewed with pride this new 
accomplishment, which presented an appear- 
ance far superior to that of any of the schools 
previously constructed. 

Also, the interior arrangement was good for 
the time — wide corridors and stairs, large, 
well-lighted rooms, central ventilating system, 
and attractive wood trim of birch. Even follow- 
ing the advent of the fireproof buildings, pupils, 
teachers, and parents continued to be perfectly 
Satisfied with the Hunt School. 


Survey Reveals Defects 


It was, therefore, with no slight shock and 
misgiving that Sioux Citians received the an- 
nouncement of the board of education to the 
effect that the Hunt School was scheduled for a 





Hunt 


complete remodeling. To some, it confirmed 
their opinions that money was being spent 
needlessly in the remodeling program. The sur- 
vey of the building which had been made some 
time earlier was publicly announced. The find- 
ings were sufficiently convincing and showed 
the following conditions: 

The building had a well-appointed brick 
shell. The outside walls were well built and 
sound, but there was no masonry construction 
within the outside walls, except a portion of the 
basement corridor walls. Although the per- 
cubic-foot cost of this building had been 50 
per cent higher than that of any other nonfire- 
proof buildings and equal to the cost of fire- 
proof construction of a few years later, the 
architect for the original building had used 
expensive materials for the sake of exterior 
appearance, and apparently had lacked appre- 
ciation of his responsibility to produce sound 
and safe housing facilities for several hundred 
children. 

The interior of the building was entirely of 
frame construction, and that too light for the 
weight to be carried. All partitions and even 











the corridor bearing walls were built of wood 
studding, wood lath, and plaster. These corridor 
partitions not only carried the floor loads, but 
were also the central supports for the roof 
structure with its 35 tons of tile covering. 

The roof itself was of the wood-truss, hip- 
type construction, 20 feet high, with a large 
flat deck. A large percentage of the tile had 
become cracked and broken and the interlock- 
ing joints were badly eroded from moisture and 
smoke fumes. The large attic area embraced 
90,720 cubic feet of waste space. 

Floor joists in some cases had sagged, owing 
to the fact that they were of wood with spans 
of from 24 to 27 feet. The upper ceiling joists 
were 2 by 6’s and 2 by 8’s and had sagged so 
badly that they had been tied to the roof rafters 
with inch boards. 

Corridor floors were of combustible materials 
and badly worn. Stairways were of similar con- 
struction and condition. 

The only toilet facilities in the building were 
in the basement, a considerable distance from 
the classrooms. While adequate in size and 
equipment, they were located in poorly lighted 
and ventilated rooms. 

The heating plant and coal-storage room 
were located in the basement directly under 
classrooms. The boilers themselves, which were 
26 years old, were of the high-pressure type, 
and not efficient according to present standards. 

The central ventilating system was equipped 
with a fan of obsolete, inefficient type, oper- 
ated by a steam engine. Exhaust ducts from all 
classrooms led directly to the attic area, creat- 
ing a serious hazard for the rapid spread of 
fire. 

The window arrangement was_ generally 
adequate and the daylighting good, though 
four classrooms were incorrectly dimensioned 
with windows on the short axis of the rooms. 
The electric wiring did not meet present stand- 
ards and the lighting system consisted of two 
outlets to the room. 


Accomplishments of Remodeling 


The entire corridor portion of the building 
was torn out and replaced with new construc- 
tion. Fireproof brick walls were erected from 

asement to attic; new corridor floors and 
stairways were built of reinforced concrete, 
finished with terrazzo. 

The basement area had formerly been 
utilized only for toilets, storage, boiler, and 
coal rooms. The ceilings were 12 feet in height 
and the first floor was 7 feet above the ground 
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NEW FIREPROOF CORRIDOR, MAIN FLOOR, REMODELED HUNT SCHOOL, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Beuttler and Arnold, Architects, Sioux City. Iowa. 


grade, which conditions made possible a satis- 
factory ground-floor development for school 
purposes. A portion of this area was converted 
into three large classrooms, including a kinder- 
garten 26 by 53 feet in dimension. Large area- 
ways were constructed outside these rooms to 
permit full standard windows and adequate 
daylighting. 

At one end of the basement was a large bare 
room used for play purposes. This room was 
rearranged and converted into a desirable 
assembly room, with a new entrance and stairs. 
A stage, with attractive front inclosure and 
curtain, was built at one end of the room for 
school and community assemblies and enter- 
tainments. 

Certain interior partitions were relocated so 
as to make all the classrooms of standard 
dimension and with proper window lighting. 
The worn yellow-pine floors were replaced with 
new hard maple, and fireproofing material was 
laid between floors and subfloors. The old 
cloakrooms were eliminated and classrooms 
were equipped with built-in wardrobes. 

Properly lighted and ventilated toilet rooms 
and facilities were provided on each floor. In- 
dividual toilet facilities were supplied for 


kindergarten, first-grade, and rest rooms. Office, 
rest room, and administration requirements 
were cared for in an entirely new suite of 
rooms. 

Suitable electrical illumination was provided 
by rewiring the building with adequate outlets 
and efficient electrical units in each room. A 
separate electric circuit for electric clocks in all 
rooms was included. Inside aérial wires were 
provided and each room was equipped with 
aérial outlet, properly grounded, and with util- 
ity outlets for plugging in radio-receiving sets. 

Walls and ceilings were replastered as needed 
and all were redecorated. In the classrooms, 
plain light colors were used; in the corridors 
and office suite, a two-tone stipple was used 
with darker tones in the wainscoting. The 
interior birch woodwork, formerly finished a 
cherry color, was stripped, restained, and fin- 
ished walnut. 

The ventilating system was equipped with an 
electrically operated fan, rearranged to provide 
for recirculation of air in any desired per- 
centage. The classrooms were vented into the 
corridors instead of directly into the attic area, 
providing heat for the corridors and removing 
the fire hazard of vertical flues. The attic area 
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was insulated with a 3-inch thickness of rock 
wool, laid over the upper ceiling, to reduce heat 
leakage. Window weather stripping and plastic 
calking around the frames were provided. 

The heating plant and coal storage were 
housed in new fireproof rooms, outside and 
adjoining the building, entirely under ground, 
and with the concrete roof slab flush with the 
ground grade, forming part of a large paved 
play area. 

The two old boilers were discarded and re- 
placed with one new boiler of sufficient size to 
furnish adequate heat for the building. An 
automatic mechanical stoker was installed to 
burn the cheaper grades of coal. 

The roof was entirely removed and replaced 
with a flat pitch-and-gravel roof, draining into 
large down spouts inside the building and 
directly to the storm sewers. As the new roof 
joists were installed, each was trussed with its 
corresponding ceiling joist below, making a 
rigid construction for both roof and ceiling. 
Following the removal of the old roof, new 
parapet walls and coping were erected above 
the terra cotta cornice, giving a finished effect 
to the upper part of the building. 

The exterior brick, stone, and terra cotta 
were repointed and repaired where needed, and 
all exterior wood trim was repaired and re- 
painted. 


Cost of the Remodeling 


The total expenditure, including general con- 
struction work and the remodeling of the heat- 
ing, ventilating, plumbing, and electric wiring 
items, was approximately $56,000. On the cubic- 
foot basis, the cost was 11.7 cents for the entire 
building. The total cost included the following 
items: 


Removal of old roof, replacement w'th new, and 


WOW Ware ee WHE 660k 6566056 h54 eee sea $5,200 
New and remodeled plumbing.............. 4,950 
Remodeling of heating plant, new boiler, and me- 

GUMIGAL BMBE ioe 046 0s sawn eden sciiveria GOUn 
Remodeling of ventilating system, new fan, and 

QUE bai a OTN GSAS De ea 1,500 
New electric wir:ng and fixtures............. 1,545 
General construction work, including decorating. 

painting, insulating, pav:ng............. Soa 37,605 


The remodeled Hunt School, from the exte- 
rior, does not present a greatly changed appear- 
ance. While still the same good-looking build- 
ing, it is no longer a brick shell agreeable only 
to the sight. It is now a modern, safe school 
building. The pupil capacity has been increased 
28 per cent, the administration of the building 
has been facilitated through a better arrange- 
ment and equipment, and material savings in 
operating and insurance costs have been 
effected. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
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Cervin and Stuhr, Architects, Rock Island, Illinois. 


A Flexibly Planned Junior High School at 


|} Macomb, Illinois 


THE SCHOOL 
By Supt. Geo. A. Selters 


) For many years Macomb’s problem of hous- 
: ing its school children had been an acute one. 
| The grade buildings were all old, built prior to 
: 1900. In the Second Ward, our factory district, 
children were compelled to go to school prac- 
tically two miles over very bad streets. In the 
Fourth Ward there was no grade building of 
any sort. It was necessary to house the three 
| lower grades in the basement of the high-school 
| building, and send the upper three grades to 
the various other ward buildings throughout the 
city. There was no junior-high-school building 
| to take care of the seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils, and it was necessary to place them on 
the first floor of the high-school building. There 
had been no school construction of any kind 
done since 1914, when the present high-school 
building was erected. 

These conditions congested the high-school 
department to such an extent that the Macomb 
High School was in serious danger of losing its 
standing and accrediting. 

The public became school conscious when the 
board and other school authorities explained to 
them through bulletins, that Macomb had the 
same facilities for a high school with 118 grad- 
uates in 1931 that they had for a high-school 
enrollment supporting 28 graduates in 1914. 
By an overwhelming vote of 6 to 1 the city 
voted on October 20, 1931, to levy $115,000 
worth of bonds for the following school pur- 
Poses: 

1. The sum of $75,000 for a new junior high 
school to be located on an excellent building 
site already owned by the board of education. 





2. The sum of $17,500 for a three-grade unit, 
including land, in the eastern section of the 
city, to house the first three grades within a 
radius of seven or eight blocks of this unit. This 
unit was planned for enlargement in the future 
since the city is building in that direction, and 
eventually this unit will become the center of 
the Second Ward school population. 

3. The sum of $17,500 for a three-grade unit 
in the Fourth Ward, including the land. This 
withdrew over one hundred pupils from the 
high-school building and placed them in well- 
lighted rooms. This unit will be increased to a 
modern six-room building in the near future. 


4. The sum of $5,000 to remodel the present 
high-school building and give it separate me- 
chanical-drawing rooms, a library room, ade- 
quate science laboratories, etc. 

In spite of the ambitious program attempted 
by the board, practically all of the goals set up 
have been realized, thanks to the careful plan- 
ning of the architects, and the drop in building- 
material prices. Cervin & Stuhr of Rock Island, 
Illinois, were called in to design all three build- 
ings and to prepare plans for remodeling the 
high-school building. 

Thomas A. Edison passed away at the time 
the bonds were being voted. Because of this co- 
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Junior High School, Macomb, Illinois 








incidence and also because of his interest in 
education and children, the building was offi- 
cially called the Thomas A. Edison Junior High 
School. 

While the building is nonsymmetrical, it is 
very well balanced. The difference in the ap- 
pearance of the two sides of the front entrance 
relieves any possible monotony and adds to its 
charm. 

A terrace built with the earth taken from the 
basement excavation, surrounds the building. 

From the south one enters a beautiful lobby. 
Leading off the lobby is a corridor twelve feet 
wide which runs the width of the building to the 
north side. Another corridor joins this one at 
the center of the building and runs to the east 
entrance. At the intersection is a drinking foun- 
tain surrounded by cases for trophies. 

At the left side of the lobby is a passageway 
leading to the combined assembly room and 
gymnasium. In this room the chief feature is 
the high ceiling finished with pulpwood to ab- 
sorb echoes and noises. Permanent bleachers the 
full length of the room seat about 400 children 
or 350 adults. A good stage, 31 feet by 18 feet 
in size and fitted with a velour drop curtain 
and cyclorama and with excellent lighting, make 
it suitable for plays and operettas. Beneath the 
stage in the basement are the girls’ and boys’ 
dressing rooms and the manual-training rooms. 
In the north end is the boiler room. 

To the right of the lobby is the home-eco- 
nomics department. In one room are ten cooking 
tables, with two small gas ranges in the center 
of the room, and a large range at one end. 
Built-in cabinets and a large sink and refriger- 
ator, as well as many other desirable features, 
complete the equipment of this room. The cook- 
ing department is built directly next the gym- 
nasium so that banquets may be served from the 
kitchen. 

East of the home-economics room is a large, 
light room for sewing and art. Last year it was 
used by the art department, but this year it is 
being used for sewing. This room is equipped 
with work and drawing tables and chairs. East 
of the art room is a general-science room and 
conservatory. The conservatory or greenhouse 
adds much to the beauty of the building. It is 
used to raise specimens for biology work, plant 
study, and aquatic-life study. 

On the north side of the corridor on the first 
floor are a large mathematics room, a history 
room, girls’ washrooms, and a restroom for 
teachers. At the west end is a boys’ washroom. 

Two stairways lead to the second floor of the 
building, one from the lobby in the main en- 
trance, and the other near the east entrance. 
The stairways are of steel construction with 
nonskid treads. At the head of the south stair- 
way and above the lobby, is the principal’s 
office. 

The arrangement of the corridor on the 
second floor is similar to that of the first floor. 
There are on this floor four classrooms, a large 
music room, and two toilets. The music room is 
suitable for group meetings as well as music 
classes and has a capacity of eighty to one hun- 
dred people. 

One of the appreciated features on this floor 
is a combination library and classroom used as 
the English room. It is equipped with library 
shelving and reading tables and standard desks. 

There are several combinations in the build- 
ing which conserve space and cost: (1) the as- 
sembly and gymnasium; (2) the library and 
English room; (3) the music and community 
room; (4) the cooking and sewing room; and 
(5) the manual-training and mechanical-draw- 
ing room. 

The building has been designed so that it can 
be enlarged to provide for the freshman class 
of high school. As the building is now, it takes 


care of four hundred students, and it can be 
enlarged to accommodate six hundred. 

One of the special features is that it can be 
transformed into an elementary-school building 
with ease. This was considered desirable by the 
board since the near-by Third Ward School is 
obsolete and may have to be demolished in the 
not-too-distant future. The school authorities 
can then move the Third Ward pupils into the 
junior-high-school building, transfer the junior- 
high-school students into the present high 
school, and erect a 

ew high-school build- 

ing on a site already 
acquired for that pur- 
pose. 

While drawing up 
plans for the junior 
high school, the archi- 
tect kept in mind the 
idea that it might 
sometime be used as 
a grade building. For 
this reason he made 
the blackboards lower 
on the first floor, and 
two of the rooms have 
built-in wardrobes for 
little children. The con- 
servatory in the science room is arranged so that 
the whole room may be transformed into a 
kindergarten. 

From the architect’s talk at the dedication, 
January 26, 1933, we quote as follows: “We 
humans have a habit of erecting milestones on 
our way through life. Thousands of years ago 
the Egyptians erected the great Pyramid of 
Cheops, the most enduring and one of the 
earliest. The Greeks came and built the Par- 
thenon, beautiful structure of the ages. And then 
in Rome was erected the Pantheon, stupendous 
and complex. 

“In the year 1932 the citizens of Macomb 
built three schoolhouses, three milestones on 
their road of progress. The Egyptian pyramid 
was a tomb, a grand memorial to the dead. The 
Greeks assembled their beautiful marble in 
celebration of Persian victories. Rome erected 
its dome in honor of its idea of power and do- 
minion. All of these of varied purpose, but for 
none of them did Macomb build. 

“For the benefit of that great section of our 
people, the dependent group called children, for 
them were these three milestones erected, for 
them and for their successors for generations to 
come. And this so that they may know more 
than we, may accomplish more, and be better 
men and women. 

“The school board through which this work 
was carried on gave us a part in the execution, 
intrusting to us the planning, designing, and 
supervision of three school buildings which we 
are today turning over to you. 

‘““May we hope the buildings will serve Ma- 
comb for years on end and be a source of joy 
and happiness, a full life in all that the word 
implies.” 

THE BUILDING 
By Olof Z. Cervin, Architect 

The new Macomb Junior High School is built 
of rich, reddish-brown texture brick, of very 
hard quality. The mortar is white. The trim is 
of Bedford limestone for cornices, belt courses, 
base, and notably the angle stones which bring 
out the corners in sharp relief. The entrances 
are accented with cut stone and at various 
points in the sky line are other accents of stone, 
particularly over the main or south doorway. 
The entrances are entirely stone, the doors 
flanked by fluted pilasters. The windows are of 
wood except the narrow, tall, arched windows 
of the gymnasium and a few others which are 
small, and for which steel has been used. 





JUNIOR H!IGH SCHOOL. 
Cervin & Stuhr. Architects, Rock Island. Illinois. 
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The conservatory jutting out from the gen- 
eral-science room adds a note of interest, with 
its shimmering glass under the windowless wall 
above. 

The design is modern American schoolhouse, 
There is no doubt of the purpose of the build- 
ing. Historically it is reminiscent of Jacobean, 
but only reminiscent. The building is Amer- 
ican, not English. 

The main frontage is south, with all class- 
rooms having an easterly or southerly exposure 


corRRIOOR 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS 


except two. The grounds are bounded by streets 
on all sides, forming an unusually large block 
with an old eight-room grade school at the 
north end, scheduled for demolition in the not- 
distant future. There is a large playground be- 
tween the two schools. 

The building is 88 feet north and south, in- 
cluding the conservatory, and 176 feet east and 
west. The classrooms vary from 29 feet in 
length to 34 for special rooms. All are 22 feet 
wide. The gymnasium-auditorium is 45 by 72 
feet, with a stage 31 by 18 feet and 25 feet 
high. The gymnasium is 20 feet high to under- 
side of beams. Portable seats for the auditorium 
are stored under the bleachers. A small section 
is made removable for this purpose. The east 
and west hall is 10 feet wide. The ceilings are 
12 feet, 3 inches high in the rooms, but in the 
corridors they are furred down to 10 feet to 
make them better proportioned. 

There are plenty of exit doors, 15 in all, in- 
cluding those for the fireman in the boiler room. 
The auditorium has exits in each corner — 8 
doors in all. No fear of panic here. 

The interior wood is birch finished in school- 
room brown to match the furniture. The floors 
in rooms and corridors are asphalt tile in two 
colors, tan and brown, and a brown border. 
Hard maple flooring is used in the gymnasium 
and pine on the stage. In the gymnasium the 
walls are wainscoted with a light-colored, glazed 
building tile, 8 feet high and sand-finish plaster 
above. The ceiling is pulpwood. Some of the 
classroom ceilings are also pulpwood for 
acoustic reasons. Thus with asphalt-tile floors 
and sound-absorbing ceilings there are no 
disturbing echoes. The classrooms are quiet, and 
corridors also, even with the children passing 
through them. 

Cases and cabinets are built in flush with the 
walls. In each room are a bookcase, a steel 
locker for the teacher’s wraps, and another 
locker for maps and similar equipment. The 
pupils’ lockers are, of course, built in. The 
corridors are lined with lockers in the latest 
accepted manner. In the special rooms for 
music, art, general science, and domestic 
science are numerous cases, all built in flush, 
doing away with the cluttered appearance 
typical of many classrooms. Even the ironing 
board is built in. Of course, each room has a 
large bulletin board, natural-slate blackboards, 
tacking strips, and display rails. 

The heating is with vapor from a steel boiler, 


hand-fired at present but arranged for stoker. 
(Concluded on Page 65) 
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Preserving the Independence of the 
Secondary School 


Harl R. Douglas, Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Minnesota 


The history of secondary education is a story of 
battles to provide a liberal, social type of post- 
primary education for the masses at public expense. 
These battles have been fought along two fronts 
—one on which the issue was free public secondary 
education versus private or religious secondary edu- 
cation with fees, and another on which the issue 
has been a college-dominated, narrowly intellectual 
and bookish type of pseudocollege-preparatory 
training versus a broad liberal type of education, 
set upon in terms of objectives of social intelligence 
and individual need. 

The Latin grammar school fell in a struggle along 
the latter front. The academy, its successor, was 
routed in a fiercely fought campaign along the 
former. However, firing has never ceased along 
either front, although in recent years the high 
school has more nearly approached emancipation 
from narrowly visioned domination by institutions 
of higher education. 

It would appear that before the high school has 
really had time to use its recently acquired semi- 
freedom in the evolution of a superior program of 
education in its broadest and truest sense, the 
schoolmaster contingent in the colleges is attempt- 
ing to mount to the saddle again via the testing 
route. Here and there, in various states, one or 
more colleges have promoted annual state-wide test- 
ing programs giving them such names as academic 
meets, scholarship or “brain” contests, cooperative 
testing programs, and the like. Unsuspicious school- 
men, willing to coéperate in what seemed to be a 
progressive educational enterprise rather than a pro- 
motional device, at first committed themselves 
freely to the movement. More recently, through ex- 
perience and further thought, their enthusiasm has 
waned noticeably, particularly in the states where 
the first state-wide contests were launched and in 
which there is now vigorous opposition to the move- 
ment. But at this juncture new impetus is furnished 
by the entrance of a new organization, nation-wide 
in scope, the Codperative Test Service of the Amer- 
ican Council of Education. 

The American Council of Education is an or- 
ganization composed of representatives of support- 
ing colleges and universities with representatives 
also from various educational organizations in a few 
of which secondary-school teachers and officials are 
represented, for example, the National Education 
Association, though the latter constitute but a small 
minority of the council membership. The large 
majority of its members are representatives of in- 
stitutions of higher education and organizations of 
colleges and universities. The Cooperative Test 
Service is one of the subsidiaries of the American 
Council of Education operating with a $500.000 
subsidy from one of the large foundations. With 
this aid the Coéperative Test Service has proceeded 
to develop a large number of objective achieve- 
ment tests in the various secondary-school fields 
and to carry on an intensive campaign to persuade 
high-school officials to give these tests annually to 
high-school pupils. 

There can be but little doubt that this organiza- 
tion and the foundation subsidizing it are fully 
convinced that as they view it, the project is in the 
interest of secondary education as well as of higher 
education. To many careful students of secondary 
education, however, the plan is possessed of cri- 
tically serious dangers which should not be over- 
looked. 

Chief among the claims made for the scheme is 
that it will make valuable educational guidance pos- 
sible.' In the light of the fact that the results of 
such studies as have been made clearly indicate 
that no better prediction of academic success can 
be made from achievement-test scores than can be 
made from high-school marks and intelligence-test 
Scores,” the giving of the state-wide tests in the in- 
terest of guidance does not appear at all necessary. 
In those fields in which prognostic tests have been 
developed, these have apparently proved to be more 


‘Max McConn, “Educational Guidance is Now Possible,’ The 
Educational Record, October, 1933. 





highly predictive than achievement tests. It would 
seem wise, therefore, to postpone committing any 
school to the program until some convincing evi- 
dence is made available that better predictions can 
be made by use of such tests than without them. 
Again, if standard test scores may be utilized to ad- 
vantage in guidance service, it does not follow that 
a state-wide testing system with its unfortunate by- 
products need be employed. There are already 
standard tests available for every school subject 
and no comparisons of school with school is nec- 
essary for guidance service. 

Among other advantages naively pictured by 
those promoting state-wide testing programs are the 
stimulating effects upon pupil, teacher, and prin- 
cipal. It is just these stimulating effects that are 
greatly disturbing to those primarily interested in 
a sound program of secondary education. The chief 
effect upon the pupil, teacher, and principal will be, 
as it has always been, where tests from outside the 
school have been emphasized and comparisons made 
between schools, to direct all activities toward the 
cramming of just those things which may be 
measured by written examinations. The develop- 
ment of appreciations, attitudes, interests, ideals, 
habits, and skills of initiative and independent 
thinking, and other aspects of personality and char- 
acter, difficult to measure, will be given even less 
attention than now. The focus of attention will con- 
verge even more narrowly upon subject matter, in- 
formation, and skills, easy to teach, easy to test, 
and easy to forget.® 

The effect upon the educational philosophy of 
teachers and their practical concepts of educational 
objectives is not pleasant to contemplate. Teachers 
will no longer be educators or even instructors, but 
will be reduced to the réle of coaches, tutors, drill- 
masters. Initiative and originality of teachers and 
supervisors will be confined to new and more eco- 
nomical methods of preparing students for exam- 
inations. 

It is not difficult to project in mind the effects 
upon courses of study. There is at hand the perti- 
nent analogy of college-entrance examinations and 
the testimony of teachers in schools which have for 
several years participated in state scholarship con- 
tests. The major responsibility for courses of study 
will be lifted from the local school and the state 
department of education and placed in the hands 
of the testmakers. Local or regional experimenta- 
tion will be definitely discouraged. 

To those who suggest that this need not be so, it 
must be replied that it has never been otherwise 
and that there is every reason to believe that it will 
be so, whether necessarily or not. When teachers 
and schools are compared on the basis of test re- 
sults, only the occasional courageous or stupid 
teacher will fail to adopt materials and methods of 
instruction to the end of making a good showing 
on the annual examinations. One advocate of state 
testing programs claimed that already we are able 
to locate the good and the poor schools, the good 
and the poor teachers, and the good and the poor 
principals and superintendents. With a little more 
such “progress,” teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents will enjoy the same type of tenure along 
with football coaches, according to the number of 
successful seasons, in spite of what seems to some 
as insuperable limitations to judging effectiveness 
of teachers by comparisons with other teachers on 
the basis of standard test scores of their pupils. 

If such a program should become a fixed feature 
of secondary education, the secondary school will 
have lost control of its program. It will have been 


*For example: Elmer C. Darling, The Relationship of lowa 
Academic Test Scores and College Freshman Grades. M. A. 
Thesis, University of lowa, 1932. 

A. B. Crawford and Paul S. Burnham, ‘‘Entrance Examinations 
and College Achievement.’’ School and Society, 36 : 344-52 and 
378-84, September 10 and 17, 1932. 

%Studies summarized in the October, 1933, issue of the Re- 
view of Educational Research, pp. 296-7, show how easily and how 
quickly such things are forgotten; Greene, for example, reporting 
that college students who took courses in zodlogy, psychology, 
and physiology chemistry lost, during the summer vacation, ap- 
proximately one half of what they had learned in the courses. 
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cajoled into meekly placing its neck in the old yoke 
dressed up and carefully concealed under claims of 
improving guidance and objective testing. The con- 
trol of the curriculum of the secondary school will 
be handed over to a test bureau or service, and the 
secondary schools will drop back to the old tread- 
mill from which they had just effected a partial 
escape. 

Upon one other ground we should not be deceived. 
There is but little doubt that if this form of testing 
should become widespread, the next step will be 
the use of such test scores for college-entrance 
purposes, and secondary-school instruction will 
again be directed in all classes toward a pseudo- 
preparation for college. 

These are the principal outcomes of the proposed 
plan—this will-o’-the-wisp hope of improving 
guidance and these narrowing, misdirecting effects 
upon the secondary schools, its objectives, teachers, 
pupils, and principals, which may be confidently ex- 
pected along with whatever other the product may 
be, and it is for these that the codperative test 
service, as Professor McConn puts it — “has been 
subsidized by the General Education Board to the 
tune of $500,000.” 

There is no basis for believing that the General 
Education Board or the American Council of Edu- 
cation had in mind the tendency of this project to 
divert high-school pupils and teachers from ade- 
quate study of modern social and economic prob- 
lems of the day, yet such an influence is inevitable. 
It will serve unquestionably to preserve what Dr. 
Jesse Newlon of Teachers College refers to as a 
buttress of the established order and a system 
making of teachers little more than automatons in 
a factory; it will perpetuate what Dr. William 
Heard Kilpatrick of the same institution calls a 
system “sold out to the past, timorous and cowardly, 
teaching only generally accepted creeds, steering 
clear of controversial issues,” and to bring about 
the greater emphasis of what President Hutchins, 
of the University of Chicago, refers to as a “tread- 
mill devised for an old and outworn educational 
philosophy on which teachers fritter away their 
lives.” It will render the school a still feebler agent 
of social education, a relative failure with respect 
to its possible contribution to the development of a 
generation of men and women of a higher social, 
political morality and intelligence, the chief justi- 
fication for public support of education. 

President Coffman, of the University of Min- 
nesota, throws down the challenge to the secondary 
school in these words: “Poverty, misery, and un- 
employment stalk in the midst of plenty. The bed- 
time story of many of the captains of industry who 
have mired in the clay sends mankind after dis- 
appearing rainbows. Government by expediency 
rather than by principals is the order of the day. 
Substitutes for intelligence and character have been 
overemphasized in education. Outside are hunger, 
want, and distress —the challenge is preémptory 
and ominous.” President Glenn Frank, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, puts it: ‘““We have schooled 
our students to be clever competitors in the world 
as it is, when we should have been helping them to 
become creature codperates in the world as it 
should be.” 

It would seem that in response to such chal- 
lenges, the secondary school should not answer 
with a program the logical outcome of which is to 
throw overboard all objectives save that of the 
temporary acquisition of scholastic detail. 

That this project should be launched at this time 
is at least convincing evidence of the courage of its 
proponents. The proposal, at this time, when the 
pathetic inadequacy of our present educational pro- 
gram is so obvious — centered as it is so predom- 
inantly upon a temporary mastery of schoolbook 
information and skills and so exclusively upon mo- 
tives of individualism, competition, self-adornment, 
vocational and financial gain—that we further 
emphasize those things already overemphasized, 
with the concomitant neglect of those attributes of 
social and ethical development which lie at the bot- 
tom of our present debauch of crime, unemploy- 
ment, lack of economic and business integrity, and 
civic and political degeneration suggests more than 
courage. It arouses a suspicion of a pathetic lack 
of an adequate social vision and educational philos- 
ophy. It also evidences a none-too-flattering 
opinion of the degree to which teachers, principals, 
and superintendents have an adequate concept of 
their more important responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. 
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Present-Day School Administrative Task 


} © nena the past year the school authorities of this country 
have been put to the test, as never before, in being able to 
solve involved and vexatious problems in a judicious, fearless, and 
efficient manner. While the economic storm has somewhat subsided 
and a more settled stage is at hand, it remains to be said that an 
admirable calm and circumspection in upholding the integrity of 
the school has thus far been manifested. 

And yet it must be admitted that definite trends and tendencies 
in schoo! administrative departures have come to the surface. 
Whether these will in the future grow into fixed policies remains 
to be seen. It is quite evident that the law of self-preservation, as 
applied to community interest, has found expression in a pronounced 
way. There is the collective effort to save the schools, a reduced 
turnover of teacher service, and a more intense desire to render 
efficient service, the tendency toward larger administrative school 
units, the recognition of home talent, a more rigid exaction of tuition 
fees, fewer textbook changes, etc. 

Individual self-interest finds expression in various ways. The 
home-town girl, whether daughter, sister, cousin, or aunt of the 
local school director, receives preferences over the out-of-town 
applicant. One of the peculiar manifestations in the school field of 
today is the practice and prevalence of nepotism. Hundreds of 
school-board members have resigned their positions in order that 
relatives may be retained in the teaching force. 

Community self-interest has also concerned itself with the resi- 
dence of teachers. Rules demanding the exclusion of the nonresident 
teacher have been under consideration and in some instances have 
been adopted. Hundreds of school boards have ruled out the married 
woman teacher, whose husband is employed and able to support her, 
and many hundreds more have the subject under consideration. 

The ultimate outcome will be a closer grip upon school admin- 
istrative affairs, less expansion and greater economy, and a more 
intense use of the agencies and forces at the command of those in 
authority. The lesson here exemplified is that American education 
is inseparably interwoven with the country’s economic destinies, 
and that there is an undeniable interdependence between the two. 
Just as education must depend upon business, so business in turn 


must depend upon education. The one must come to the aid of 
the other. 


Problem of Taxation and the Cause of Education 


HE experiences which the educational interests have encountered 

in recent years has turned the attention in the direction of the 
subject of taxation. While the leading educators have become quite 
clear on the subject, the rank and file of those identified with edu- 
cational labors have not concerned themselves in any active way 
with the same. In fact, it is safe to say that most of them have been 
in ignorance of the science of taxation. 

It has been the experience of the past that tax reforms can only 
be brought about when the public mind is attuned to them. The 
idea must pass from the leaders to the masses. The lawmakers will 
heed the voice of their constituents. Intelligence on the subject of 
taxation must be widespread before needed changes in the present 
system of taxation can be launched. 

Evidence that the subject is receiving attention at the hands of 
the schoolmaster is provided by the expressions which come to the 
surface here and there. L. N. Blue, a county superintendent of 
schools in Indiana, recently came forward with the following state- 
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ment: “There are some facts which a person interested in schools 
should consider,” he said. “Property tax no longer can carry the 
burden of school costs. The gross-income tax is the only substitute 
for property taxation now available.” 

The case is here concisely and tersely put. Those interested in 
the cause of public education must turn their attention to the 
sources of support as a prerequisite to the attainment of adequate 
school support. The voice of the outstanding educational leaders 
of the nation has been heard. But, that is not enough. The rank 
and file must assert an understanding and concern in tax reform 
before such reform can be hoped for. 


Educational Leadership and the Nation 


HE demand of the hour is for leadership in our economic and 
social life. The masses look for guidance. They look for the 
solution of a troubled situation. 

The educational world is equally concerned. It, too, is looking 
for leadership and for that guidance which will make for security, 
harmony, and progress. That leadership must find a line of action 
through complicated and disturbed conditions and become clear 
as to the problem in hand and the manner of coping with it. 

But what does educational leadership at this time imply? Is it 
entirely demonstrated in a policy of aggression? Of increases in 
equipment? In the expansion of the course of study? In higher 
pay? In federal grants? In more expensive buildings? In a new 
philosophy of education? 

It may imply some of these, but certainly not all of them. The 
duty of the hour centers upon the conservation of that which exists 
and upon the expedients that must be resorted to in order to 
achieve that which will piece out and complete the essentials. The 
ideal must be won through a grasp of the realities of a modern day. 

That brings us down to the dollar, the thing that must be conjured 
with, and which must now accomplish more than it ever has before. 
The duty which it invokes must be impelled by enthusiastic, effi- 
cient, and self-sacrificing service. Nothing less will do. 

Whether we are grappling with a temporary ill, a passing un- 
pleasantry, or entering upon a new era, the problem of how best 
to provide for tomorrow is immediate and pressing. It means the 
maintenance and operation of the nation’s schools upon a basis 
that will insure the integrity of its citizenship and the safety of the 
Republic. Those identified with the cause of popular education have 
a sacred mission to perform. Their task is clear and unmistakable. 
Let us see that it is well performed. 


Selection of School-Board Presidents 


N DISCUSSING the manner and method of choosing a board- 
of-education member for the presidency, it may be said that, 

while no definite or fixed rules govern here, a certain traditional 
procedure nevertheless is followed. The assumption maintained is 
that character and fitness, as well as personal prestige and good 
will, determine the choice. 

There are those who, through an extended term of service, have 
acquired a certain experience which entitles them to distinction. 
Others may manifest special aptness for leadership. Again, there 
are boards of education where rotation in office is observed and 
where there is a disposition to let the honor of the school-board 
presidency be passed around, so that every member may at some 
time be accorded the distinction. 

There are instances, too, on record where the presidency of a 
board of education has been filled by the same man for many suc- 
cessive years. On the other hand, there are boards that engage in 
frequent changes. In New York City, for instance, the board of edu- 
cation has elected George J. Ryan to the presidency each year for 
the past ten years. In Chicago, the school-board presidency has 
changed annually, and sometimes even more frequently. The sec- 
ond-term rule is also observed in the thought that a second term 
should be accorded in recognition of an acceptable first-term service. 

Among the exceptional plans followed in the selection of a school- 
board president the city of Northfield, Minnesota, may be men- 
tioned. Here the president is, in reality, chosen by a popular vote. 
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Superintendent O. W. Herr of that city describes the plan as follows: 
“This is known as a special district. A charter was framed in the 
early history of the district and passed by the legislature, giving 
this district certain rights and privileges. One of the good features 
is the method of electing a school-board president. We have a seven- 
member board. The town is divided into three wards. Two board 
members are chosen from each ward, and one at large. The charter 
provides that the member-at-large becomes the president of the 
board. So there is never any trouble along that line as Mr. Ordinary 
Citizen takes his responsibility in selecting this important presiding 
officer.” 

It is a question whether the voter in his collective capacity is as 
well qualified to make the choice of a president of the school board 
as are the members of that body. They are in immediate touch with 
one another and have an opportunity to measure both character and 
qualification. On the other hand, where the community decides upon 
the school-board presidency, the board obviates any strife or conten- 
tion for the office. 

It remains to be said that no finer distinction can come to any 
citizen than that of a school-board presidency. The office concerns 
itself with duties and responsibilities connected with the training 
of the youth for that citizenship which is essential to the stability 
and perpetuity of the nation. 


Boards of Education in Rural Communities 


NY approach to the problem of rural-school life primarily sug- 
Bian an examination of the methods employed in attaining 
educational progress, and concerns itself with the question whether 
the machinery set-up is in all respects well devised and reasonably 
efficient. The factors which come into play are both professional 
and nonprofessional. The one provides the teacher talent, the other 
the administrative direction. The scheme as a whole exemplifies the 
American idea which means to hold the schools close to the citizen- 
ship in the belief that popular education is a vital essential to the 
welfare of the nation. Hence the modern board of education. 

With this set-up in mind we may ask ourselves as to the directive 
leadership — that leadership which holds to educational progress as 
the one and main objective. What are the forces and influences that 
make for the desired ends? Who leads, who follows? 

And here it develops that a sort of dual leadership, evolved 
through time and usage, has been established. The trained school- 
master is assigned to guide the professional service, the school-board 
member directs the administrative policies. Thus a dual leadership 
becomes a coordinated entity. The one must be adjusted to the 
other if the desired results are to be attained. The educator leads 
in the formulation of a course of study and in the methods to be 
employed in the classroom. His professional knowledge must be 
recognized. The leadership of the administrative forces as exempli- 
fied in a school board and which derives its mandate from the 
citizenship, is demonstrated in an acceptance of the offerings of 
the educator. 

It is true that the structure devised to govern a school system 
is the result of years of thought and experiment, upon definite speci- 
fications, and held within certain grooves and restrictions. But it 
is also true that there are prerogatives and latitudes which permit 
the exercise of independent judgment which retains to a large extent 
the control of the schools within the control of the local community. 

This, then, finally means that much depends upon the character 
and fitness of the men and women who sit as members of the boards 
of education, and who know how to bring to the service of the 
schools the educational workers who can realize the aims and 
purposes of popular education in the most effective degree. The 
citizen and taxpayer interested in educational progress and con- 
cerned in a school system that is truly serviceable, must not only 
choose the school-board members with discriminating care but must 
also profess a progressive attitude toward the cause of the schools. 
Those who select the administrators intrusted with the task to 
direct the cause of popular education must also stand in a helpful 
and coéperative attitude to those intrusted with the same. 

A board of education may, in point of cultural standards, be 
above the community level, but it nevertheless must reflect the 
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conceptions and aspirations of the citizenship as a whole. Its leader- 
ship cannot go much beyond the settled convictions of the citizen- - 
ship. 


The Superintendency a School-Election Issue 


MONG the oddities which have arisen in the school-administra- 

tive field within the recent past are school elections in which 

the retention or dismissal of the superintendent has become the 

issue. The school executive has been so active a factor in directing 

school affairs that he has enlisted the warm support of one group 

of citizens and, at the same time, stirred the intense enmity of an- 
other group. 

The regular school election in which the candidates for school- 
board membership are divided between the pro-superintendents and 
the anti-superintendents determines the fate of the office incumbent. 
In a middle-western town, the election recently of four anti-superin- 
tendent candidates meant the elimination of Supt. Carl M. Ferner, 
who had been in office for twenty-four successive years. There are 
many instances on record where citizens have entered a campaign 
for school-board membership with the avowed purpose of getting 
even with the school superintendent. Some minor grievance is 
usually at the bottom of such an enterprise. It develops, however, 
that when the militant candidate gets into office, and begins to see 
things at a closer range, he becomes a supporter rather than an 
opponent to the superintendent. 

There is a wide difference between an inside and an outside view- 
point. It by no means argues that the one is always right or that 
the other is always wrong. It follows, nevertheless, that an un- 
fortunate situation has arisen when citizens aspire to school-board 
membership in a vindictive or revengeful spirit. In such a procedure 
the higher and finer objectives embodied in a school-board member- 
ship are overlooked. 

Even more unfortunate is the situation wherein the superintendent 
of schools becomes the direct issue in a school-election contest. Here 
the position he takes on a single question determines his choice 
rather than the general qualifications that he ought to possess. The 
retention or dismissal of a school executive belongs within the 
province of the board of education rather than within the scope 
of a general school election. If it is logical to leave the choice of 
a school superintendent to the general public then many other 
questions of policy may also be submitted to the popular voice for 
adjudication. The citizenship is empowered to select those who shall 
serve on the board of education. It must be left to the latter body, 
however, to determine upon the policies and departures that shall 
govern the administration of a school system. Character and fitness 
must determine the choice for office and not an exceptional or 
passing situation. 


A New Approach to High-School Rentals 


T HAS been an established rule of school authorities that limita- 

tions be placed upon the public use of high-school auditoriums. 

Controversial questions of a political or social nature are excluded. 
The propagandist is not recognized. 

There has recently come upon the scene the radical who, under 
various disguises and subterfuges, seeks to enlist, public support in 
behalf of communism and sovietism. He receives his inspiration and 
instructions from foreign lands, all designed to overthrow estab- 
lished representative government. In some cities these types of men 
have tried to secure the use of high-school auditoriums. 

When this problem comes up for attention by the board of educa- 
tion, that body need not mince matters. A rule must be adopted, 
which provides that radicals and others opposed to the United States 
will be excluded from any property under the jurisdiction of the 
board. 

Instances are on record where the use of school halls were secured 
under auspices that appeared most legitimate, but where un-Amer- 
ican doctrines were ingeniously exploited, and where it was later 
discovered that the promoters were seeking to gain a foothold for 
the dissemination of dangerous doctrines. The average board of edu- 
cation cannot readily be deceived in such matters. It remains, how- 
ever, that care and caution must be exercised. 
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To the Members of the Department of 
Superintendence: Open Letter Number Ten 


This, the last Open Letter prior to the Cleve- 
land meeting, February 25 to March 1, 1934, is 
written following an all-day conference with 
Secretary Shankland in Cleveland. From eight 
o'clock Friday morning, December 29, until 
six in the evening, plans were discussed, the 
convention hall visited, arrangements made for 
the convenience of the delegates, and the pro- 
cedures to be followed during the week were 
outlined. 

At noon luncheon, guests were Charles Lake, 
superintendent at Cleveland, R. G. Jones, for- 
merly superintendent who retired this year, but 
whose advice and leadership were considered so 
valuable that the Cleveland Board of Education 
and Superintendent Lake persuaded him to re- 
main as director of instruction, and Albert 
Skean, convention director for Cleveland. Su- 
perintendent Lake outlined the plans under way 
which, when completed, will assure the members 
of the Department of a hospitable greeting. 

When the “New Plan” for the convention 
was announced two points were emphasized. 
The first point was that the meeting will be, 
primarily, a working conference. Every member 
of the Department has been assigned a definite 
task. The success of the conference depends in 
large measure on the extent to which each mem- 
ber avails himself of this opportunity to make 
his contribution to the task assigned to him. It 
will not be a spectacular meeting in the sense 
in which other meetings have been. We hope this 
lack will be more than offset by values which 
will come from the ‘New Plan.” 

The second point was that the convention 
machinery may not run as smoothly as in the 
past. The former plan was so standardized that 
it functioned without difficulty. If there is a 
lack of smoothness under the ‘New Plan,” we 
ask your patience. It will be a small price to 
pay if the “New Plan” succeeds. 

In another part of this issue of the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL is a detailed statement 
of the program. In this letter your attention is 
called to the following important details: 

1. Please attend, on Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons, the Topic Group Committee meet- 
ings to which you have been assigned. I ask this 
even though your major interest may lie in some 
other field. Only by so doing will the Topic 
Groups be kept to a size which will make pos- 
sible profitable and free discussion. 

2. Please participate freely in these confer- 
ences. The groups will be small, not over forty 
are assigned to any group, and discussions of 
the topics will aid materially in formulating a 
report. 

3. If you have not heard from your Topic 
Group Chairman, write to him or to Secretary 
Shankland, or to me. In such a large organiza- 
tion it is inevitable that some chairmen will not 
function so well as others. 

4. Make your hotel reservation at once. I 
realize that you will not read this until Feb- 
ruary first and that most of you will have done 
this. The hotels report a large advance regis- 
tration — a very good sign. 

5. A round-trip fare of one and one third of 
the regular rate has been secured. This is the 
lowest rate obtained in years. 

6. If you join the Department of Superin- 
tendence now, you will be able to take advan- 
tage of this low rate. Please mail your check 
to Secretary Shankland now and save time for 
yourself when you arrive in Cleveland. 

7. Be sure to attend the banquet Monday 
evening. Tickets are $1.25 each. This will be 
the first banquet ever held and from prelim- 
inary arrangements, completed in Cleveland, 





PAUL C. STETSON 
President. Department of Superintendence. 


will be a successful affair. As soon as you re- 
ceive your reservation blank fill it out and send 
it back. This will be an occasion long to be re- 
membered. 

8. The program Thursday morning will be- 
gin at 9:30 and adjourn at 12:00 noon. Six re- 
ports of the General Subject Committees will be 
presented. It was decided to have these six re- 
ports Thursday morning so that the members 
would have Thursday afternoon free. 

9. The commercial exhibit space has all been 
taken. This is such a valuable part of the con- 
vention that we felt a time should be set aside 
for visiting it. You will want to visit it many 
times during the week, but a free Thursday 
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afternoon will allow you opportunity to do so 
intensively. 

10. The Cleveland Board of Education head- 
quarters building is adjacent to the Auditorium. 
You should visit it. There you will find the head- 
quarters of the Cleveland C.W.A., of the Emer- 
gency Relief Educational Work, and the ex- 
hibits of the work of the public schools. It is 
one of the finest educational office buildings in 
the United States. 

11. In each principal hotel there will be 
posted, through the courtesy of the Cleveland 
Convention Bureau, a daily bulletin of all 
events. This will be a great convenience and 
should be consulted frequently. 

12. Voting booths this year will be erected in 
convenient places in the convention hall and 
in the Hotel Cleveland. Each member of the 
Department should vote. In the past but little 
interest has been taken in this important duty. 

13. Please attend the business session Tues- 
day morning. The resolutions to be presented 
are important. They determine the policies of 
the Department for another year. The officers 
will be nominated whose duty it will be to 
guide the Department through 1934 to Feb- 
ruary, 1935. This is a very important session. 

14. The radio will be used every day during 
the convention at an hour to be announced 
later. You may wish to remind your board 
members, principals, teachers, and patrons to 
watch for the announcements of these broad- 
casts so that they may listen to them. 

15. The general sessions will open on time. 

16. To the publishers of the AMERICAN 
ScHOUL BOARD JOURNAL I express my deep and 
lasting appreciation for the donation of this 
space. It was a generous and thoughtful thing 
for them to do and is quite in keeping with the 
fine attitude they have always shown toward 
the Department of Superintendence. 

I will see you in Cleveland. Don’t let any- 
thing, save the gravest emergency, keep you 
away. We need you this year as never before 
-—and you need the convention. 

Faithfully yours, 
PauL C. STETSON 
President, Department of Superintendence 
January 2, 1934 


Superintendents Meet February 24 to 
March 1, at Cleveland 


During the past three decades no convention of 
the Department of Superintendence has aroused 
greater advanced interest than the coming meeting 
at Cleveland. The troubles through which the 
schools have been passing during the past year, 
the general lack of funds, and the vast program 
necessary for reconstruction and financing of educa- 
tion have aroused on the part of superintendents 
and other school executives an unparalleled de- 
sire to attend the Cleveland convention. A most 
important element in the interest for the conven- 
tion is the plan of President Paul C. Stetson to 
radically reorganize the Department through the es- 
tablishment of nine special topic groups and the 
appointment of nearly four thousand superintend- 
ents as members of the special topics committees 
and subcommittees. 

Under the direction of Superintendent Charles 
Lake, the city of Cleveland has made unusual pre- 
parations for the convention. The general sessions, 
most of the group meetings, the headquarters, re- 
gistration, and the exhibits will be located in the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, where unusual facili- 
ties for every convention convenience may be had. 

The Department has obtained special reduced 
railroad rates of one and one-third fare for the 
round trip on the certificate plan, and tickets will 
be good during the period from February 18 to 
26, with final return limit thirty days from the date 
of sale. 


A number of departments and allied organizations 


will meet with the Department, including the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association, the Depart- 
ment of Elementary-School Principals, the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, the Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction, the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, the Municipal 
Normal School and Teachers’ College Section, the 
National Association of High-School Inspectors 
and Supervisors, the National Council of Educa- 
tion, the National Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education, the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, and the National 
Society for College Teachers of Education. 

President Paul C. Stetson has announced the fol- 
lowing partial program for the meeting: 


General Session: Monday Morning, February 26 

Chairman: Paul C. Stetson. Topic: Education for 
the New America. 

Contribution of Colleges of Education—Dr. Wil- 
liam Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

The New Leisure Challenges the Schools — Dr. John 
Huston Finley, New York Times. 

The Contribution of the Public Schools— Harold G. 
Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 


Banquet and General Session: Monday Evening, 
February 26 
Chairman: Paul C. Stetson. 
Economy, Wise and Otherwise, in Municipal Govern- 
(Concluded on Page 46) 
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YOU WILL VALUE 
THEIR CO-OPERATION 


| OU hear it asserted every now and then that “classroom instruction is domi- 
| nated by the textbook.” You may think that this is intended as a criticism 


of the textbook, but if so you have missed the real point of it. 





It is obvious that a textbook cannot of itself dominate. Somebody must allow 
it to do so or force it to do so. Somebody must be willing to be dependent upon 
the book. Then and only then can it dominate. 
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The statement we have quoted is made in disparagement of those instructional 
methods which result in the misuse of the book and of those textbooks which aid 
and abet the continuance of those methods. It emphasizes the importance of better 
methods and better books in bringing about the better use of books. 
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Macmillan books assist good teaching 















hed td 
ENGLISH 


pti education. They do not easily lend themselves to misuse because 


THOMPSON 


Maemillan books are designed to be servants in the house of 


u they are based on the modern and not on the mechanical concep- 
€ he Work-Pla ooks e . e e * ° 
hag +i J _ mn tion of teaching. They co-operate effectively without stifling teacher 
fe) and pupil initiative. 
Neva oe 
“ f Macmillan books are written by authors carefully selected 
from the educational field for their breadth of view, skill, and ex- 
ae perience. In their books, these authors attend to those details and 
did aspects of the work of instruction with which the teacher cannot 
be expected to concern herself. Where Macmillan books are used, 
‘ there will you find good teaching. 
be 
: Huntington, Benson, and McMurry 
1- LIVING GEOGRAPHY 
t- 
al Gates, Huber, and Ayer 
: THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
c aa | Emerson, Bender, and Thompson 
il bee BN ee re MODERN ENGLISH 
pias Hayes, Moon and Wayland 
- WORLD HISTORY 
5 Canby, Opdycke, and Gillum 
” HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
‘ic HUNTINGTON Packard, Sinnott, and Overton 
™ aad AS ha THE NATIONS AT WORK 
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BUY DURABILITY AND SERVICE 


Textbooks that represent the best value are as carefully constructed 
as they are carefully written and edited. 


When you specify on your book orders, “Books to be bound in 
Binders Board made according to the specifications* of the Binders 
Board Manufacturers Association’, you have insured the finest 
foundation for bindings that can be obtained. As a result, your 
textbooks will last longer. your expense for repairs and replace- 
ments will be reduced, and a larger percentage of your budget can 
be used for the purchase of new books. 


*Copies of these specifications, developed in co-operation with the U. S. Bureau of 


Standards will be gladly sent on request. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 


Every member of the Asso- 





ministration’s Insignia. 


the National Recovery Ad. Consolidated Paper Company....Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company 
Fandango Mills .- 


New York City, 


ciation has signed the Presi- MEMBERS 
dent's Re-employment Agree- (Colonial Board Company......Manchester, Conn. 
ment and is entitled to use m 


PF uavedsevede das Jersey City, N. J. 
poe _...Millburn, N. J. 


' 


Chanin Buildiing 


Fibreboard Products, Inc.,..San Francisco, Cal. 
C. H. Norton Company....N. Westchester, Conn. 


Riverside Paper Mfg. Co.....Glastonbury, Conn. 
Shryock Brothers . 


iauutsasenern Philadelphia, Pa. 





(Concluded from Page 44) 
ment — Dr. Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago. 

General Session: Tuesday Morning, February 27 

Chairman: Paul C. Stetson. Topic: Some National 
Problems in Education. 

Planned Teacher Production — Prot. Arthur B. 
Moehlman, School of Education, University of Mich- 
igan. 

Interpreting the Schools to the Public — Merle Side- 
ner, President, Sidener, Van Riper & Kneeling, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The Case for the Public Schools—William J. Shroder, 
Former President, Board of Education, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Critical Problems in School Administration — Dr. 


Ben Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


General Session: Tuesday Night, February 27 

Chairman: Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Progress and Problems in Negro Education — Robert 
R. Moton, President, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Education at the Cross Roads —Dr. Payson Smith, 
State Commissioner of Education, Boston, Mass. 


General Session: Wednesday Morning, February 28 

Chairman: David Weglein, Baltimore, Md. Topic: 
Public Education and Public Welfare. 

Public Education and National Welfare — Dr. George 
F. Zook, United States Commissioner of Education. 

Public Education and the Nation’s Business — Ed- 
ward Filene, Boston, Mass. 

Our National Dividends from Public Education — 
E. C. Hartwell, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, 
Ps Bs 
General Session: Wednesday Afternoon, February 28 

Chairman: Carroll Reed, Superintendent of Schools, 
M‘nneapolis, Minn. 

The Elementary Schools — Frank Pickell, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 

The Relationship Between Secondary Education and 
Present Economic Trends — Howell Cheney, South 
Manchester, Conn. 

Higher Education — James Edmonson, Dean of Col- 
lege of Education, Univers:ty of Michigan. 

General Session: Wednesday Night, February 28 

Chairman: Paul C. Stetson. 

Financing Public Education—Dr. Frank Ballou, 
Washington, D. C. (report of committee III). 


General Session: Thursday Morning, March 1 

Chairman: Paul C. Stetson. 

Committee Reports. 

Administration of Teacher Training — Edward D. 
Roberts, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio — 
Chairman. 

Comprehensive Program of Public Education — J. 
Stevens Kadesch, Superintendent of Schools, Medford, 
Mass. — Chairman. 

Public Education and Public Welfare — Leslie Butler, 
Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. — 
Chairman. 

A National Outlook on Education— John K. Nor- 
ton, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
— Chairman. 

Interpreting the Schools to the Public—Frank A. 
Jensen, Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, Illinois 
— Chairman. 

In explaining the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment on a group basis, President Stetson recently 
wrote: 





SUPT. CHARLES H. LAKE 
Host to the Department at Cleveland. 


“The purposes of this reorganization are to tap 
the great resources of the Department for con- 
structive suggestions on the many important prob- 
lems confronting school executives today. There is 
a wealth of unused constructive ability in 4,000 
school executives. We hope to stimulate not only 
thinking, but action on our problems. 


“The second purpose is to encourage discussions 
at the Cleveland meeting by having the groups 
small enough so that this will be possible. Of late 
years the discussion groups have grown beyond all 
possibility of making them forums for informal 
discussion. An open, free, frank discussion of our 
problems at Cleveland is one of our chief objectives. 


“Our third purpose is to stimulate interest in the 
Department of Superintendence by giving to each 
member a definite task. Not only will each member 
have a definite task from now until the convention 
time, but when he arrives at Cleveland he will find 
awaiting him a specific assignment. 

“Our fourth purpose in this reorganization is, by 
making of this meeting a working conference, to 
give to the executives definite and constructive sug- 
gestions for the solution of the many problems they 
meet at home. Inspirational addresses are splendid 
and have a real place at such a meeting, but definite 
findings are of even greater importance.” 


¢ The New Jersey senate and assembly have passed 
a bill permitting the state commissioner of education 
to allot money to school districts from the $7,000,000 
fund created by the state referendum to assist school 
districts in paying salaries and other current expenses. 
Previous to the passage of the legislation, the com- 
missioner was powerless to distribute the money. The 
allotment of funds to the various school districts will 
be expedited as a result of the measure. 


4 The Minnesota Supreme Court, in a recent opinion, 
has ruled that the Minneapolis board of education may 
function independently of the city board of estimate 
and taxation in fixing its tax levy for school purposes. 
The court recently denied an application for a rehear- 
ing in the matter with the result that the ruling stands 
approved. 
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ue SURE WAY TO STRETCH 


YOUR TEXTBOOK BUDGET IS... 


SAVE REBINDING COSTS 


BY ACTUAL PROOF. . BOOKS 
BOUND IN FABRIROID PX 
CLOTH LAST LONGER 


because 
PX CLOTH IS 


WATERPROOF ... Rain, milk, water, will 


not harm it. 


HARD-WEARING ... It was flexed a mill- 
ion times without cracking. 


FAST-COLOR ... Does’not crock, or fade, or 


run, even when wet. 


WASHABLE... Finger-prints, ink-stains wash 
off with soap and water. 


DIRT-RESISTING ...Its smooth surface resists 
dirt and stains. 


SCUFF-RESISTING . . . Resists cracking and 
peeling. Book straps make no impression. 
VERMIN-PROOF . . . Book-devouring vermin 
will not touch PX bound books. 





Cut your rebinding costs and you increase the amount of 
money available for new textbooks. PX Cloth bindings 
do not increase the cost of your books, but they do increase 
the length of time those text-books are in active service. 
Leading publishers use PX Cloth for bookbinding. Specify 
that the next text-books you buy are bound in this budget- 
saving cloth. It comes in a wide variety of colors, text- 
ures and finishes, looks like fabric, feels like fabric, and 


by actual test, wears longer. 


@ SEND FOR the du Pont book, "PX Cloth, The Modern Voyage of 
Discovery, ‘which tells the interesting story of PX Cloth. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc., Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, well known publisher 
of text-books uses, PX Cloth and Fabrikoid to bind a 
large number of their best known textbooks. 


SAVE REPLACEMENT COSTS BY SPECIFYING BOOKS BOUND IN PX CLOTH 


FABRIRKOID PX CLOTH 


FOR EXTRA "HEAVY DUTY” TEXTBOOKS, SPECIFY FABRIKOID BOOKBINDING 
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559 Mission Street, San Francisco. 


I want to know all about your New American Language Series. Send me the 
complete details, and sample pages, without any obligation whatsoever. 


Name 


Address 


| School ; + ‘ .. Position... 





DO YOU WANT 
YOUR PUPILS 


Then get the facts about 
LANGUAGE 


le 
SERIES 


By James Fleming Hosic and C. Lauron Hooper 


This unique, outstanding English Series 
P ‘ goes far beyond the mere teaching of lan- 
WERE MUI Yam guage and grammar. 
the place of ——— in his everyday activi- 

im an appreciation of its 
usefulness. A fascinating presentation of 
material leads the child naturally, without 
forced effort, to do his own thinking. 
Instead of providing things TO READ, 
this series gives the pupil things TO DO. 
Mastery of English becomes almost auto- 
matic ... the child’s wits are sharpened 
and he develops his creative abilities, 
expresses himself forcefully and solves his 
own problems unaided. 

MAIL THE COUPON—A comprehen- 
sive brochure describes this Series in great 
detail. Send for it and acquaint yourself 
with this marked departure from the usual 
and ordinary in English textbooks. We 
recommend that you fill in and mail the 





It shows the pupil 





RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Dept. AL2, 536 S. Clark Screet, Chicago, Ill, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
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THE FEDERAL EMERGENCY EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


(Concluded from Page 22) 


through the adoption of measures for the federal emer- 
gency aid to education during 1934-35. The situation 
is so critical in education that the people are justified 
in using federal funds to insure the normal operation 
of schools. Accordingly, it is recommended that a sub- 
stantial sum be distributed from the federal treasury to 
the various states to assist them in meeting this phase 
of the emergency. 

It is the sense of this conference that the method of 
distribution should provide, first, that a flat sum 
objectively determined be d'stributed to all states; sec- 
ond, that a supplemental sum objectively determined 
but weighted to meet the needs of the poorer states be 
included in the distribution; and third, that the method 
of distribution be stated in the statutes, provided that 
a contingent fund not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
amount so provided for 1934-35 be reserved for dis- 
tribution to states and local units, to meet exceptional 
and unforeseen needs under the direction of a board, 
of which the U. S. Commiss:oner of Education shall be 
chairman. 

4. Local funds should be released for school main- 
tenance by: 

a) Refinancing school-district indebtedness or such 
municipal or county indebtedness as may have been 
incurred in behalf of the schools. 

b) Providing federal loans to school districts or to 
municipal or county corporations, where (in the case 
of the latter) the loan is to be used for educational pur- 
poses; provided that in both instances the loan shall 
rest on the security of delinquent taxes, frozen assets in 
closed banks, or other acceptable securities. 

5. Out of any new appropriations made for Public 
Works, not less than 10 per cent should be allocated 
for buildings for schools, colleges, and other educational 
enterprises. Such grants shall be available provided that 
an approved survey has been made, and that the survey 
shows the need for the buildings. In cases where such 
surveys have not already been made, these surveys 
shall be made under the direction of the Office of Edu- 
cation, through a decentralized regional organization. 
The cost of these surveys shall be charged to the Public 
Works appropriation for school plants. We recommend 
that the grants for such projects be made on a 100 
per cent basis. In administering th's fund major at- 
tention should be given to the needs of the rural schools. 

6. A federal appropriation or allocation of $30,000,- 
000 should be provided, to assist students to attend in- 


stitutions of higher education for the period ending July 
1, 1935, by 

a) Special provision in existing acts, or 

b) By a separate federal appropriation. 

This fund should be administered by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

PERSONAL NEWS 

@ Pittsfield, Mass. The position of assistant superintendent of 
schools has been created by the school board, with the election 
of Mr. Epwarp J. RusseLt, formerly head of the high-school 
science department. Mr. Russell is a graduate of Holy Cross 
College and holds a master of arts degree given by Providence 
College. After teaching in Brooklyn College and in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Mr. Russell entered the Pittsfield schoo! 
system as a member of the high-school faculty. 

@ Davin F. Hoover, for eighteen years superintendent of 
schools at Holton, Kans., died at his home in Topek1, on 
January 2. Mr. Hoover completed his professional education 
at the National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio. After 
completing 27 years as superintendent, he retired in 1917. 

@ Supt. R. L. Jones, of Memphis, Tenn., has been reélected 
for another term. Mr. Jones is completing twelve years as head 
of the school system. 

@ Supt. S. T. NEVELN, of Austin, Minn., has been reélected 
for another three-year term. Mr. Neveln, who was first elected 
in 1921, is now completing his thirteenth year in Austin. 

@ Mr. B. L. Hinman, formerly principal of the Prince Street 
School, New Haven, Conn., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Madison. Mr. Justin L. O’Brien has been elected 
principal, to succeed Mr. Hinman. 

@ Supt. FRANK Copy, of Detroit, Mich., on January 13, was 
guest of honor on the fifteenth anniversary of his appointment 
as superintendent. The dinner was given by the administrative 
division of the Detroit Teachers’ Association. Among the guests 
were Mayor Frank Couzens, State Superintendent Paul Voelker, 
Mrs. Laura Osburn, president of the board of education, and Dr. 
Charles L. Spain. 

e@ Supt. H. F. Witson has been reélected as head of the 
school system of Fredonia, Kans. 

(News of School Officials) 

@ Mr. W. J. Prescott has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Memphis, Tenn. JoHN T. SHEA was 
elected vice-president, and Ernest BALL was reélected as 
secretary. 

@ Mr. P. P. BauGHMAN has been elected president of the 
board of education of Columbus, Ohio. Ray Hauntz was elected 
vice-president. 

@ Supt. GeorGcE TipTON, of the Neeches Consolidated School, 
Neeches, Tex., has been reélected for another two-year term. 

@ The board of education of Marion, Ohio, has reorganized 
for the next year, with the election of Frank C. GEGENHEIMER 
as president, Harry J. BARNHART as vice-president, and H. S. 
Youne as clerk-treasurer. 

@ The board of education of Somerville, Mass., has reorganized 
for the year 1934, with the election of E. T. Brapy as pres- 
ident, and T. E. Heccarty as vice-president. 

@ Mr. J. IRA HARRELSON has been reélected as president of 
the school board of Atlanta, Ga. FRANK R. FLING was elected 
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first vice-president, H. J. PENN second vice-president, and Mrs. 
FANNIE Mar WESTON was reélected secretary. 

@ Mr. D. A. Best has been elected president of the school 
board of East McKeesport, Pa. Dr. H. C. Hackman and B. F. 
WELSH are the new members of the board. 

@ Epmarp F. Hart, 36, a member of the school board of Lai- 
lin, Pa., died in a hospital recently, following an operation. 

@ Davin B. OLiver, veteran member of the school board oi 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was the guest of honor on January 11 and 12, 
when the city joined with other communities in observing the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the state school 
system. Mr. Oliver, who is 99 years old, is serving his fiftieth 
year as a school director. 

@ Mr. CuHAse M. Davirs has been elected as president of the 
board of education at Cincinnati, Ohio, to succeed W. J. Shroder. 
The other members of the board are JoHN RENNER, JEROME 
CLARK, JOHN MarcKwortH, ELMER P. Hunsicker, E. G. 
BECKER, and Rassr JAMEs G. HELLER. 

@ Epwarp B. Dake, secretary of the board of education at 
Muskegon, Mich., died at his home on December 26. 


Passing of Dr. Frank A. Weld. Doctor Frank A. 
Weld, editor of School Executives Magazine, passed 
away at the home of his son in St. Louis, Mo., on 
December 26, at the age of 75. Doctor Weld had been 
in poor health since 1930, when he relinquished most 
of the heavy work in connection with the magazine. 
Before engaging in editorial work, Doctor Weld served 
as president of the State Teachers’ College at Moor- 
head, Minn., resigning from the position in 1919. Pre- 
vious to that he had served as a high-school principal 
at Farmington and Zumbrota, Minn. He was also su- 
perintendent of schools at Fergus Falls and Stillwater. 

Doctor Weld was a well-known and much-loved 
figure in educational circles and his passing will be 
mourned by many friends. 


Mr. Beals Retires from Worcester School Board 

Joseph Beals, business manager and clerk of the 
board of education at Worcester, Mass., retired on 
January 12, after completing 34 years of service for 
the board. 

Mr. Beals, who was born in Chester 70 years ago, 
was graduated from the Westfield High School and 
Later from the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. After 
graduation, he taught for twelve years, including ten 
years as assistant professor of mathematics at the 
Worcester Institute. In January, 1900, Mr. Beals was 
appointed business manager of the school board, and 
was reélected by unanimous vote every year since that 
time. 

Mr. Beals was popular with his associates and many 
of them called to express regret at his departure and 
to wish him happiness in his retirement. 
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E'LL be delighted to meet you in person and to con- 


tribute all that we can towards making your attendance 
at the Convention as pleasant as possible. You are cordially 


invited to make our exhibit your headquarters. » » >» » 


Naturally we also would be mighty happy over an opportunity | 
of showing you representative pieces of our very complete line 
of school furniture, regardless of whether or not you are con- 


sidering the purchase of this type of equipment. » » » » 


Our present line is the finest in our long history of making 
quality seating ... embodying many refinements and innovations. 


But enough of that. Here's hoping we Il see you at Cleveland. 
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IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 
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Economy and the Hour Period 


Martha McMillin, San 


During the past three years, many senior-high- 
school administrators have discarded the hour- 
period schedule and reverted back to the 40- or 45- 
minute schedule commonly used two decades ago. 
The reason given is economy. 

The opinion is quite generally held that the 
shorter period is more economical, and at first 
glance it appears to be so. Consequently, although 
the longer period has proved to be more desirable 
in every other respect, more and more schools are 
taking a backward step in the interest of so-called 
economy. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note the results of 
a survey recently conducted in one of the larger 
high schools of Southern California. This survey, 
by means of an exhaustive examination of the costs 
of school operation under the two different systems, 
tends to prove that (1) not only do the students 
learn more per dollar spent under the hour-period 
program, but also (2) the actual cost of operation 
under the hour-period schedule is less than under 
the 45-minute schedule previously in effect. 

This particular high school originally included all 
six grades, and during that time operated on the 
established junior-high hour-period schedule. When 
the increased enrollment of the school so demanded, 
the three lower grades were withdrawn, leaving the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth. At this time, the tradi- 
tional senior-high-school program was adopted, con- 
sisting of eight 45-minute periods. 


The Schedules Compared 


In February, 1931, the superintendent of city 
schools granted permission to the administrators 
and faculty to experiment with the hour-period 
schedule for a term of two years. The results of 
this experiment and the data compiled are interest- 
ing to administrators faced with the problem of 
reorganizing schools on the basis of “greater effi- 
ciency at less cost.” 

Under the conventional 45-minute plan, the 
school day consisted of eight periods. Each student 
carried a load of four solids and physical educa- 
tion. The teacher load consisted of (1) three double 
periods, (2) five single periods, or (3) six single 
periods. In accordance with an indisputably sound 
custom, the English teachers had a load of only 
five classes, in order to provide them with the exira 
period for the correction of student papers. 

Under the 60-minute-period plan now used, the 
school day is comprised of six periods. The stu- 
dents take four solids and physical education — the 
same load as formerly carried, though the time 
spent under teacher direction has been considerably 


Bernardino, California 


lengthened. All teachers have five classes, except 
the industrial-arts teachers, who have six. 

For the sake of clearness and convenience, the 
45-minute plan will be designated as Plan A, and the 
60-minute plan as Plan B. 


Direct Economies Effected 


Under Plan A, the students had 225 minutes, or 
334 hours, under teacher direction, not counting 
study hall, which can hardly be considered as 
properly belonging ‘‘under teacher direction,” as it 
provides almost no opportunity for supervised 
study. Under Plan B, pupils have 300 minutes or 5 
hours under supervision. Under Plan B, then, the 
student has only one formal study-hall period; and 
consequently, fewer study-hall teachers are required 
in the six-period day. The first economy noted is 
the retrenchment in the cost of study-hall super- 
vision. The ratio of study-hall-teacher costs be- 
tween Plan A and Plan B was found to be 10 to 3 
—a very decided saving. 

Also in the matter of teacher-salary expenditure 
Plan B was found to be more economical than Plan 
A. Under the hour schedule, all teachers have five 
class periods a day, with the exception of the me- 
chanical-arts instructors, who have six. 

Under the 45-minute plan, (1) the art teachers 
had only three classes, (2) the mechanical-arts and 
science teachers had four classes, (3) the English 
teachers had five, and (4) the language, mathe- 
matics, commercial, music, physical education, and 
social-science teachers had six classes. Under both 
plans, the English teachers had the same number of 
classes — five. 

Compiling these figures, it was found that under 
Plan A the teachers taught 333 periods per week, 
or 55 class units per day. Under the hour system, 
or Plan B, the teachers taught 280 periods per week, 
or 56 class units per day. In other words, under 
Plan B there was a 19 per cent shortage on teach- 
ers’ periods, for a 2 per cent gain in curricular 
offerings. Or, more simply stated, more subjects 
are now offered with a fewer number of teacher 
periods required. This was the second economy re- 
vealed by compiling the data of teacher load in the 
eleven departments of the high-school curriculum. 


Rooms Decreased 


Still another economy was effected by the in- 
crease of tooms available. In the consideration of 
the matter of rooms, the English teachers were 
omitted as they had the same number of classes 
under both plans. However, every other department 
entered into the survey, to determine if more or 
fewer rooms were required under the hour-period 





MUCH OF THE CRITICISM OF THE HOUR-PERIOD IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS COMES FROM THE 
SCIENCE TEACHERS WHO PREFER A LONGER LABORATORY HOUR. HOWEVER, MODERN 
METHODS OF TEACHING SCIENCE DO NOT REQUIRE SUCH A LONG PERIOD 
AS WAS NECESSARY UNDER METHODS NOW CONSIDERED OBSOLETE 
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program. It was found that every teaching-room 
unit, except those of the vocational and industrial 
shops, is available for one additional period per 
teacher under Plan B. Furthermore, the change in 
load from five to six classes for teachers of com- 
merce, language, mathematics, music, and social 
science resulted in a decrease of need in rooms of 
162/35 per cent under that required for the 45- 
minute-period day. 

In other words, whereas the school under Plan 
A was crowded for room space, under Plan B there 
was ample room for all classes, and additional 
classrooms have not been necessary to provide for 
the normal annual increase in enrollment. 

Of course, some curricular adaptations have been 
found necessary under Plan B. Music organizations 
are now classified as “solids” and carry five units 
of credit. Also, art and music appreciation and type- 
writing are given full credit. Laboratory courses in 
home economics require some home preparation. 
These changes have eliminated the unnecessary ex- 
pense of a curriculum overloaded with half subjects, 
and at the same time have placed these classes 
where they belong — on a level with the so-called 
“academic” subjects. 


Satisfactory to Teachers 


For administrators interested in the greatest effi- 
ciency at the least cost, this comparison should 
provide room for thought. Most educators agree 
that the hour-period schedule is highly desirable 
from the pupil’s point of view. He has the advan- 
tage of supervised study; he wastes less time in 
changing classes as there are fewer periods; he ex- 
pends less nervous energy in the confusion and 
hurry thus involved; and he is able, because of the 
increased class time, to make a much more thorough 
and comprehensive study of the subject at hand. 

Furthermore, the hour-period schedule is more 
satsifactory to teachers. They can teach the stu- 
dents more in an hour than in 45 minutes. They 
can tend to eliminate the necessity for homework 
which, if the signs of the times can be read aright, 
is doomed to go into ultimate discard along with 
the eight-hour working day. Also, the six-period 
day is less of a nervous strain to teachers than is 
the shorter-period schedule. Teachers who have 
worked under both systems agree almost unani- 
mously that the hour-period program is in every 
way superior to the one commonly used in most 
senior high schools today. 

Most administrators, while admitting all these 
advantages, nevertheless always come back to the 
same answer: “The hour-period schedule is just 
too expensive to operate on our limited budget.” Let 
such administrator figure out the problem for his 
own particular school. If he is administering under 
the forty-minute schedule, let him estimate his 
teacher and student load, his rooms, his study-hall- 
teacher requirements. Then let him estimate these 
same items under the hour-period plan. 

When he has completed his study and compiled 
the comparative figures, he will probably find, just 
as this California high school has found, that the 
hour-period schedule is not only more effective, 
more satisfactory, and less strenuous for both pupil 
and teacher, but that it is also, if properly adapted, 
the most economical system yet devised for senior- 
high-school administration. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
@ Dr. CuHartes R. Tupper has been elected acting superin- 
tendent of schools at San Diego, Calif., to succeed W. R. Hepner. 
Dr. Tupper was formerly assistant superintendent of schools. 


@ Surt. D. A. Srourrer, of Whittier, Calif., has been re- 
élected for a second term of four years. 


@ Supt. Frank Cupy, of Detroit, Mich., celebrated the fif- 
teenth anniversary of his appointment as superintendent on Jan- 
uary 12. The Detroit Teachers’ Association gave a dinner in his 
honor. 


e@ Supt. J. C. Mitcuett, of McCook, Nebr., has been elected 
president of the Nebraska Teachers’ Association, following its 
recent meeting in Omaha. He succeeds Supt. M. C. Lefler, of 
Lincoln. 


@ Supt. A. M. Cannon, of the Lincoln county schools, Toledo, 
Oregon, has been reélected for a seventh term. 


@ James Stott, former superintendent of schools of Frankfort, 
Ind., died on December 29, after a long illness. 


@ Epvcar F. Down, of Ferndale, Mich., has been reélected for 
a three-year term. 


@ Mr. C. V. Erpty has been elected superintendent of schvols 
at Hanover, Pa. 


@ Mr. W. F. Warrey, formerly principal of the high school 
at Durham, N. C., has been elected superintendent of schools, 
to succeed the late F. M. Martin. 
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Thousands of school board members 
—and superintendents—already have 
this manual ... say it is invaluable. 


Send for your copy today. 


O SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT — or school board 
member — today would tolerate unclean, disease-breeding 
conditions in his school. 
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But how can true cleanliness be maintained? How can the 
costs be kept down? These are real problems. 


What kind of soaps, for example, are needed for wooden 
floors? What kind for linoleum? For terrazzo, tile,and cement? 

What soaps should you provide for the students... 
liquid, powder, or bar? Where is each most economical? 
And what about dispensers? 

How can rubber tile be kept clean? What about wood- 
work, furniture, and walls that become coated with germ- 
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breeding film? 
These questions, and many more, are answered in this fascinat- (Above) A typical school cafeteria — where 
. ing booklet, considered so valuable that many superintendents cleanliness is vitally important. How can it 


best be kept clean? See page 14, “School 


see to it that every board member is supplied with a copy: Cleanliness Problems.” 





If you are in any way responsible for the schools in your com- 
munity — if you have children in these schools —by all means 
send for this free booklet. It is yours for the asking. 


Just write on your own letterhead—or easier yet — fill in and 
mail the coupon. Your copy will go forward by return mail... 
and without obligation! 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 


Palmolive Building, Chicago 
NEW YORK MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 
Palmolive Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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TO MEET THE 


School Budget 


ERE are two microscopes that will meet 

the requirements of the modern school 
laboratory. @ Made with the same skill and 
experience that go into the manufacture of 
the ultra-precise research microscopes by 
Spencer these two microscopes are excel- 
lent for their purpose. @ They are sturdy, 
well built—will outlast years of tough hand- 
ling by students unskilled in the use of such 
instruments. 


FOR 
Clementary (Work 


This microscope No. 74 is satisfactory 
for elementary work in the general 
sciences where magnifications over 
350 diameters are not necessary. 
Standard size body tube and stage. 
Coarse focusing adjustment only. List 
price range, dependent upon optical 
equipment, $42.00 to $61.50. 





Microscope No. 64 for general science 
laboratories of high schools and col- 
leges. Extremely durable. Is a stand- 
ard size, with standard equipment. 
Has both coarse and fine adjustments. 
List price range, dependent on optical 


equipment, $83.00 to $131.00. 





Visit Our Booth — L-35 
at the N.E.A. Convention 





BUFFALO NEW YORK 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
19 Doat Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your folder M-52-B giving complete 
description and prices of student microscopes. 
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GIVE HOLDEN | 
BOOK COVERS 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


and they will Pay for | 
themselves many times 
over by making your School 
books last longer—and equally 
important—Keeping them Sani- 
tary. Our 50 Years Experience in 
Reducing Costs of Textbooks is at 
your Service. 








anenesnGnd BOOK | 
COVER COMPANY | 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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You Specify Quality with Economy 
WHEN YOU SPECIFY RE LI AN CE 
| PENCILS 


Pencits can make 
quite a hole in the school 
budget if they are too high 
priced or — if they are 

used up too fast because 
of poor quality. 


RELIANCE, in perfecting 
a line of school pencils to 
meet today’s requirements, 

has made quality with 

economy foremost. The 
school board’s task is sim- 
plified to the point that 

it is sufficient to specify 

RELIANCE to show that 

the treasurer will share 

the satisfaction of teach- 
ers and pupils. 



































Made in the heart of the 
nation’s finest pencil wood 
belt by experienced pencil 
people you can depend 
upon it that Reliance 
made is reliably made — 
that no matter what the 
pencil name or grade, if 
Reliance makes it you can 
be certain of full value. 


Specify RELIANCE on 
your next pencil order — 
and in the meantime send 
for a catalog and give us 
an idea of your require- 
ments for recommenda- 
tions. 


RELIANCE 
PENCIL CO. 


810 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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N-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Blackboard 
Crayon protects health because it is 
cleaner, more sanitary than ordinary chalk 
crayon. Not only is it cleaner to use, but it 
prevents the accumulation of germ-laden 


chalk-dust in the classroom. 


“AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless” provides valu- 
able protection for costly blackboards, too. 
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School Finance? 
and_ taxation 


4 Toppenish, Wash. During the past year, the local 
public schools suffered drastic financial reverses. Valua- 
tions were reduced 34 per cent, the local millage for 
school support suffered a reduction of more than 28 
per cent, and the total reduction in revenues from all 
sources was in excess of 40 per cent. The warrant debt 
at the close of the school year 1931-32 was in excess 
of $35,000. 

On January 1, 1934, the school district went on a 
cash basis. The change was brought about by a 38 
per cent reduction in teachers’ salaries, by the elim- 
ination of repair and replacement items in the budget, 
by the elimination of library service, and by a reduc- 
tion of the faculty. 

With the improvement in financial conditions, two 
additional teachers were added to the faculty this year. 
The financial outlook has greatly improved, as a result 
of new state education laws and the operation of 
PWA building projects. These provide for the con- 
struction of a third unit of the high-school plant, and 
the remodeling of the present high-school building to 
accommodate an increase of 36 per cent in enrollment. 
The cost of the work was borne in part by bonds 
voted last summer and in part by state and federal 
funds amounting to $25,000. 

# Sedro-Woolley, Wash. School finances are on the 
upgrade, according to Supt. G. W. Greene. A recent 
Statement of the county treasurer, showed that the 
net outstanding warrant indebtedness, as of November 
30, 1933, was $1,191.52, whereas in 1932-33 it was 
$6,327.54. In addition, the state and county apportion- 
ment for this year was $7,091.88, whereas the previous 
year it was only $4,495.33. The difference was attrib- 
uted to a reduced budget and increased tax collections. 

4 The Florida Continuing Educational Council, a 
State-wide organization composed of representatives 
from various civic groups, at a recent meeting, recom- 
mended that the school program be revised to meet 
the needs of the children, and to give proper recogni- 
tion to the teacher, with compensation on a parity 
with other equally trained governmental employees. 
The council restated its program of favoring a state 
appropriation of $600 per instruction unit, for aid to 
the state school system. This is the equivalent of $600 


for each teacher, or for each teaching unit of about 
30 pupils. 


For Economy’s Sake — IN) bod ora AN-DU-SEPTIC 


4 Minneapolis, Minn. A school deficit of $28,500 
faces the school board, according to George F. Wom- 
rath, business superintendent, who announced savings 
of not more than $50,000 for the balance of the fiscal 
year. A saving of $78,000 would be necessary to 
balance the budget, said Mr. Womrath. The tax collec- 
tion figures show revenues for the year of $6,179,254, 
while the budget calls for expenditures amounting to 
$6,307,712, or $128,458 more than the amount avail- 
able. The board voted to reduce expenditures for items 
other than salaries as much as possible, in order to 
offset the shortage, and to transfer $50,000 from the 
revolving fund to the general school fund. 

4 Janesville, Wis. School costs have been reduced 
21 per cent since 1931, according to a report of Supt. 
L. R. Creutz to the board of education. The largest 
single item of saving was in the cost of instruction, 
which was reduced from $223,545 in 1931 to $195,318 
in 1933. The board was able to complete the fiscal 
year 1933 with a balance of $10,000, due to economies 
effected in 1932 and 1933. 

4 Dean Clark, consulting engineer and a member of 
the New York Committee on Public Education Costs, 
has expressed disagreement with the majority report 
which recommended an increase in state aid for edu- 
cation. 

Figures presented by Mr. Clark, showed $12,200,000 
as the cost of education in the state, including state 
aid to the various communities, in 1919, as compared 
with $115,200,000 in 1932, or an increase of 844 per 
cent. Mr. Clark compared the increase of 844 per cent 
in the cost of education to the state to an increase of 
309 per cent during the same years in the total cost of 
education throughout the state, while the increase in 
attendance was 49 per cent. He also showed that the 
income of the average person in the state had declined 
20 per cent a year since 1929. Mr. Clark recommended 
that education costs be reduced in accordance with the 
suggestion of State Superintendent Frank P. Graves. 

4 Commissioner George F. Zook, of the United States 
Office of Education, in an address before the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago, recently made a 
prediction that the states may take over the entire 
support of education from local communities. Com- 
missioner Zook pointed out that North Carolina has 
practically eliminated county support of schools, while 
a committee in Wyoming has recommended that the 
entire state become a single school district. 

Continuing, Commissioner Zook said that we cannot 
stop in our demands for equalization of educational 
opportunity until the children of the rural areas have 

the same training as those in the towns and cities. At 


sitate costly renewals and replacements. ean 
You pay little, if any, more for AN-DU- 
SEPTIC yet it is durable and far more satis- be ae 


strain reduced by its strong, clear white mark. 
It pays to insist on““AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless.”’ 


It contains no sharp, abrasive particles that 
scratch blackboard surfaces and thus neces- 


the present time, the rural areas are almost unable to 
support rural schools of any kind. The situation be- 
came so bad that last September 2,000 rural schools 
failed to open their doors, and thousands of others 
shortened their terms. 

4 Battle Creek, Mich. The board of education has 
prided itself that during the year 1933 no essential 
school activities were curtailed, despite the fact that 
it was compelled to enforce many drastic economies. 
Lack of funds made it necessary to cut the school term 
to nine months. The 1934 school year will be com- 
pleted with no further reduction in the school term. 

4 Flint, Mich. The school board has assured the 
schools of a seven-month school term, due to state aid 
voted by the special session of the state legislature. It 
had been previously estimated that the term would be 
six and one quarter to seven months. 

@ Royal Oak, Mich. Supt. N. J. Quickstad has be- 
gun plans for adult-education classes under the C. W. 
A. With state aid, it is expected that schools will op- 
erate for a full nine-month term. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has brought 
about a partial balance of its 1933 budget by the 
transfer of $50,000 from the revolving fund and its 
application toward a deficit in the personnel fund. 
The action was taken as a means of closing the year 
without further reductions in teachers’ salaries. 

4 The Michigan state administrative board has pro- 
vided for the distribution of $15,000,000 to needy 
school districts of the state, under the emergency act 
of the special legislative session. The board approved 
the immediate release of $1,200,000 to cover the cur- 
rent needs of school districts, and then adopted a 
policy for judging applications for relief and designated 
a committee to pass upon the applications. 

Under the program, school districts will receive $1,- 
300,000 in February, $2,100,000 in March, $2,100,000 
in April, $2,500,000 in May, and $1,200,000 in June. 

4 Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a resolution, providing for the distribution to 
teachers of $151,000 in additional revenue obtained 
from the primary fund over the $400,000 anticipated 
in the budget of last May. The fund is to be distributed 
in six monthly installments on a pro-rata basis adopted 
by the board. Because of a 37 per cent delinquency in 
tax collections, the board will be obliged to use tax 
warrants to meet the year’s salary obligations during 
the final months of the year. 

4 Hartford, Conn. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $3,057,715 for the school year 1934-35. The 
budget includes an appropriation of $8,000 for the 
yearly salary of the superintendent, beginning April 1. 
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chool Laboratory tory Efficiency Requires 
; Careful Planning 








Let Kimball Engineers help plan your installation, 
without obligation. Our service extends to blue- 


print layouts, specifications and estimates. 


The planning and design of equipment for your labora- 
tories is a much more responsible duty today than ever 
before. It is in such times that the predominant superior- 
ity of Kimball furniture manifests itself. Kimball equip- 
ment is designed and constructed to provide the utmost 


in service. The inherent features of adaptability, durability, 


and economy plus the efficient engineering service we render 
to school boards and architects make Kimball furniture the 
logical selection of far sighted schoolmen. An inspection of 
the interesting Kimball catalog will illustrate this superiority. 


evvpescunoeonevoonoeeneusoveseonnoeuneenoersqanssonnsnnsnitinnsaanen it 


‘Write for a copy. : 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY — Es. 1857 — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division, 306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago — A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 


Eastern Sales Offices — 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


BUILT LABORATORY AND 


VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


@ Manchester, N. H. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $747,869 for the school year 1934. 

@ Lenox, Mass. The school board has been com- 
mended for keeping within its $58,000 appropriation 
during the school year 1933-34. This figure was $2,500 
less than the amount allowed the previous year. It is 
anticipated that the budget committee will ask for an 
increase in funds for 1934, to enable the employment 
of more substitute teachers. 

# Beverly, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $461,754. The budget provides $391,958 for 
salaries, and $69,796 for maintenance purposes. 

@ Quincy, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
tentative budget of $1,208,233 for the school year 
1934-35. The budget represents an increase of $41,233 
over the estimate for 1933-34. 

4 Springfield, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $2,647,650 for the year 1934-35. It is be- 
lieved the local school program will again be curtailed 
along the lines followed last year. There will be no 
summer-school sessions, kindergartens will be conduct- 
ed on a one-session-a-day basis, and the night schools 
will meet twice weekly. 

@ Wakefield, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $250,000 for the school year 1934-35. 

@ Worcester, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget for the year 1934-35, which calls for an 
appropriation of $3,256,500. The budget calls for a 
$500,000 increase over the expenditures of the past 
year. 

@ Superior, Wis. The board of education and the 
council of education, with the assistance of the parent- 
teacher organization and other interested groups, has 
succeeded in having its levy of $477,000 approved by 
the city council. Included in the amount is an item 
of $20,000, which was deducted from the school-board 
levy a year ago. 

@ New York, N. Y. The State Supreme Court has 
recently ruled that the school board has been guilty of 
circumventing the New York education law in using 
substitutes rather than regular teachers in filling high- 
school vacancies, and gave the board until March 1 to 
arrange its financial affairs to carry out the order. 

The board of education, as a measure of economy, 
has for years assigned substitutes instead of regular 
teachers to newly formed classes in the high schools. A 
substitute’s wage of $7.50 a day totals $1,462; a regular 
teacher receives $2,148, less a temporary reduction of 6 
per cent. Under the ruling of the court, the difference 
between these two rates will have to be restored to the 
young teachers. 


SCHOOL LAW 


School-District Government 

A person appointed by the governor to fill a vacancy 
on the school board had a right to resign (La. Act No. 
100 of 1922, §17).— State ex rel. Bolin v. Webster 
Parish School Board, 150 Southern reporter 446, La. 
App. 

A school-board member, despite his resignation and 
its acceptance, had the duty, if legally holding office, 
to continue to exercise the functions thereof, until a 
successor was inducted into office (La. constitution of 
1921, art. 19, §6)— State ex rel. Bolin v. Webster 
Parish School Board, 150 Southern reporter 446, La. 
App. 

School-District Property 

The signature by members of a school township’s 
advisory board of a contract, employing an attorney 
in connection with the construction of a proposed 
school building and the copying of the contract to re- 
cord the board’s proceedings, were unnecessary to the 
validity of the contract (Burns’s annotated statutes 
of 1926, §§ 12062, 12068).— Union School Twp. of 
St. Joseph County v. Moon, 187 Northeastern reporter 
332, Ind. 

The recording of the fact that the school township’s 
advisory board empowered the trustees to employ an 
attorney in connection with the construction of a 
school building was in compliance with the statute, 
without recording of the contract in proceedings of the 
board (Burns’s annotated statutes of 1926, §§ 12062, 
12068).— Union School Twp. of St. Joseph County 
v. Moon, 187 Northeastern reporter 332, Ind. 

A contract entered into by the school township can- 
not be nullified, unless the power to do so has been 
reserved. — Union School Twp. of Joseph County v. 
Moon, 187 Northeastern reporter 332, Ind. 


Teachers 

Trustees of state normal schools may not delegate 
to the president power to employ faculty members (C. 
L. §§ 8164, 8168, 8179).— Trustees of State Normal 
School v. Wightman, 25 Pacific reporter (2d) 193, 
Colo. 

The antinepotism statute did not repeal or modify 
the school laws relating to the examination, certifica- 
tion, and employment of only qualified teachers on the 
basis of merit (Fla. acts of 1933, c. 16088).— State ex 
rel. Robinson v. Keefe, 149 Southern reporter 638, Fla. 

Under the Florida school statutes, teachers are re- 
quired to be appointed because of their demonstrated 
and proved ability to teach, or because of their prac- 
tical experience in teaching, and not because of family 
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status or political cons derations. — State ex rel. Robin- 
son v. Keefe, 148 Southern reporter 638, Fla. 

Teachers holding life certificates issued under the 
school statutes, are held not within the antinepotism 
statute, prohibiting appointment to offices by reason of 
blood or marital relationship to appointing authority 
(Fla. acts of 1933, c. 16088).— State ex rel. Robinson 
v. Keefe, 149 Southern reporter 638, Fla. 

A statute empowering city school trustees to employ 
the superintendent of schools, with providing the pro- 
cedure therefor, authorizes them to use their discretion 
(Burns’s annotated statutes of 1926, § 6600). — School 
City of Crawfordsville v. Montgomery, 187 Northeast- 
ern reporter 57, Ind. App. 

A married teacher, who resigned before the expiration 
of her third consecutive year, in view of the local 
board’s resolution that no married teacher be allowed 
to acquire tenure, on the promise that she would be re- 
émployed could not attack the transaction as against 
public policy, since by her own act the teacher ter- 
minated her service before becoming entitled to tenure 
rights (4 comp. statutes of 1910, p. 4763, § 106a).— 
Chalmers v. State Board of Education, 168 Atlantic 
reporter 236, 11 N. J. Misc. 781, N. J. Sup. 

A contract of employment becomes effective when 
the appointee has accepted a teaching position. — Trus- 
tees of State Normal School v. Wightman, 25 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 193, Colo. 

The resignation of a faculty member of a state 
normal school could be accepted only by the trustees; 
hence the withdrawal of such resignation, sent to the 
president, before its acceptance by the trustees, was 
effective (C. L. §§ 8168, 8179).— Trustees of State 
Normal School v. Wightman, 25 Pacific reporter (2d) 
193, Colo. 

The trustees of a state normal school could not dele- 
gate to the president power to discharge faculty mem- 
bers (C. L. §§ 8164, 8168, 8179).— Trustees of State 
Normal School v. Wightman, 25 Pacific reporter (2d) 
193, Colo. 


School-District Taxation 


Funds derived from the sale of school-district bonds 
were held not available for the construction of 4a 
pedestrian traffic tunnel under the street not abutting 
the school grounds, since the construction of the tunnel 
is not “improving of school grounds” or in “immediate 
proximity of the school’ (Calif. school code, § 4.960, 


as added by the Calif. statutes of 1931, p. 718, § 2; 
the school code, §6.3 and § 6.4, as amended by the 
statutes of 1931, p. 2482).— Los Angeles City School 
Dist. v. Payne, 25 Pacific reporter (2d) 985, Calif. 
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Success lies not in doing 
what you like, but liking 
what you do!!! 













HE DAILY task, whether 
teaching, or building school li 
furniture, palls without an ideal. 


As it becomes a joy to the school 
executive to see his educational 
program take root, so it is our 
pleasure to contemplate the ben- 
efits that accrue to American 
School children through the use 
of Royal Desks. 





“METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97” 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


1142 S. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 
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Protect Them 
Against Slipping and Tripping Accidents 


CHOOL authorities feel a deep obligation to provide safe 
walking surfaces for youthful feet. Stairway falls can cause 
serious injuries—even permanent disability. And when accidents 
do occur, children or parents generally have no recourse—for in 
all but a few states the community is relieved by law of any 
financial responsibility—even when it was known that walkways 
were in an unsafe condition. 



















There is no easier way to repair dangerous stairways than with the 
Alundum Rubber Bonded Safety Tread. And there is no product 
that provides more permanent or more effective protection against 
both slipping and tripping accidents. 


Literature and prices on request. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


ALUNDUM 
RUBBER BONDED 


SAFETY TREAD 











School Caner 
Building News 


¢ The Massachusetts Association of School Superin- 
tendents has appointed Mr. John J. Desmond, Jr., of 
Chicopee, as chairman, and Mr. Fayette Congdon, of 
Northampton, and Ernest Stephens, of Lynn, as mem- 
bers of a committee which is to study the matter of 
ventilation requirements for the public schools. The 
study has for its purpose the determining of certain 
changes proposed in ventilation requirements in the 
interests of economy in construction and maintenance 
without the sacrifice of health and sanitation. 

The committee is at present engaged in a study of 


the subject, as it concerns the practical aspects of 
schoolhouse construction. 


@ St. George, Utah. A CWA program of repairs and 
general school improvements has been inaugurated in 
the school district of Washington county. The work 
includes painting, kalsomining, and other repairs; 
graveling, leveling, and improvement of school grounds 
and walks. The labor is furnished through the CWA, 
while the school district furnishes the material. 


4 Sedro-Woolley, Wash. Under the CWA, the 
school district has obtained the necessary funds for 
the repair of the school gymnasium and for the con- 
struction of two concrete tennis courts for the use of 
the grade schools. 


4 Davis, Calif. New girls’ locker and shower rooms 
have been installed in the Davis Joint Union High- 
School Gymnasium, at a cost of approximately $7,000. 
The work was financed With money saved from school 
budgets since 1930. 


@ Chicopee, Mass. The Civil Works Administration 
has approved a series of fourteen building projects 
for the local public schools, with a total valuation of 
$49,313. Under the plan, the Federal Government fur- 
nishes the skilled and unskilled labor for 226 men 
totaling 45,616 hours and material valued at $5,641. 
The city furnishes the balance of the material amount- 
ing to $15,981. All fourteen projects are in process of 
completion. 


4 Beloit, Wis. Plans are being completed for the 
building of an addition to the present senior high school. 
The project is to be financed by a loan and a grant 
of $550,000 from the Federal Government. The local 








election for a $415,000 bond issue was carried by a 
more than 5-to-1 vote. 

# The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association has recently 
completed a study of possible economies in school ad- 
ministration, covering the various items that enter into 
the cost of operation of the schools. The study showed 
that 49 per cent of the tax money paid by school 
districts for fire and tornado insurance might be saved 
through the purchase of insurance in the state fire 
fund. The study revealed that the premiums paid for 
fire insurance by the several school districts exceeded 
school fire losses by $591,127. 

¢ Great Cacapon, W. Va. Plans have been started 
for the erection of a county high school in Morgan 
County. The building will be erected at a cost of 
$150,000. 

4 San Francisco, Calif. The voters have approved 
a $3,000,000 bond issue for the building of new schools 
and the rehabilitation of other school structures in 
need of repair. An additional emergency fund of $500,- 
000 has been set aside in the budget for improvements 
to increase earthquake resistance in school buildings. 

4 The governor’s school-survey commission of New 
Jersey has issued a report in which it shows that an 
estimated saving of $2,000,000 may be effected in plant 
operation and janitorial service. Another saving of 
$280,000 may be effected with better organization and 
administration, according to the commission. Using 
present salary schedules and janitorial staffs, there 
would be effected a saving of $1,450,000, the report 
says. 


4 Clayton, Mo. The voters of the school district 
recently approved a bond issue of $45,000. The pro- 
ceeds of the bonds will be used to construct an addi- 
tion to the Glenridge elementary school. Application 
has been made for a 30 per cent federal grant in con- 
nection with the project. 


4 Chattanooga, Tenn. The school board has issued 
building permits for repairs on school buildings, to be 
completed at an expenditure of nearly $500,000. The 
several projects are being carried out under the C. W. 
A. program. 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. Construction work has been 
started on a school-building program,.to cost $385,000. 
The program will include alterations to twelve schools, 
grading at one school, and the erection of a new build- 
ing to replace an old structure. The school board has 
obtained a loan and grant of $399,000 for the financing 
of the projects. 

4 Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has begun the 
selection of ten architects who are to design the four- 
teen new schools and additions under the proposed 


school-building program. The estimated cost of the 
construction work is $4,283,000. 

@ Cheyenne, Wyo. The school board has begun a 
program of school repairs under the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration. School buildings were in need of new 
roofs, repairs were required, and all of the buildings 
needed redecoration but funds for the work were lack- 
ing due to the restriction of the budget for repairs. 

@ Pueblo, Colo. The public schools of District No. 
1 have taken advantage of the C. W. A., as an oppor- 
tunity to give employment to men in the community. 
Approximately one hundred men have been placed at 
work painting school buildings, grading sites, resurfac- 
ing the athletic field, and rebuilding the school grand- 
stand. A number of unemployed teachers have been as- 
signed to teaching positions in connection with the 
adult-education program. The program is being con- 
ducted under the direction of a special committee, of 
which Supt. J. H. Risley is a member. 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board has employed 
Charles L. Wooldridge to make surveys of classroom 
space, building plans, and population in preparation for 
the time when new schools will have to be built to ac- 
commodate an increased enrollment. The surveys are ex- 
pected to result in numerous economies in school costs. 


OUTLINE OF PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 
FOR MISSOURI 


State Superintendent Charles A. Lee, of Missouri, 
has made application to the Federal Government for 
an emergency appropriation at the hands of the present 
Congress for the aid of needy schools of the state. 
Mr. Lee said that, while the situation in Missouri is 
not so bad as it is in some of the states, many of the 
schools are badly in need of financial relief. Thousands 
of children have been denied high-school facilities this 
year, and more than three thousand districts are un- 
able to maintain a minimum legal school term. Many 
thousands of teachers have contracted to work for less 
than the minimum wage for unskilled labor as set up 
in NRA codes. 

Superintendent Lee made a plea for financial aid 
on the basis that enrollment has increased this year, 
due to the fact that many students have returned to 
school, and thousands are remaining in school longer 
than they otherwise would if the economic conditions 
had been better. 

Superintendent Lee suggests a federal appropriation 
of $2 per pupil for pupils between the ages of 5 and 
20 years, as determined by the United States Census. 
Such an appropriation, plus a small appropriation of 
ten million dollars to be used as an equalization fund, 
would prevent a complete breakdown. 
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SEALEX JASPE LINOLEUM IN THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL, RIVERSIDE, CONNECTICUT Architect: WILLIAM F. DOMINICK 


The finest modern schools 


choose this economical floor... 


As you see from this handsomely equipped SEALEX 
kindergarten, economy was not the first thought of the Wlt- (2, . 
Riverside School. Yet they chose Sealex. The reason— 
you can’t geta better school floor than Sealex, at any price. Like Sealex Linoleum, this material is 100% practical for 


; the school. It is quickly installed over old or new walls — 
Sealex makes a quiet floor—easy on the nerves of with little noise or inconvenience. It is washable and sani- 


teacher and pupils. It is sanitary —inexpensive to maintain. tary—and wntine 0 — heat, cold - —o presen 
a . . . i P ades Or cracks—never needs to be repainted. 
And it is built to withstand the heaviest traffic. Suan ion 


Offered in many beautiful designs. 
When Sealex Linoleum or Sealex Wall-Covering is 


installed by an authorized contractor of Bonded Floors or 
Bonded Walls, both materials and workmanship are backed S F A | F x 
by a Guaranty Bond. Congoleum-Nairn also offers a free aa cian 
consultation service in new construction or modernization 
projects. At your request, an expert flooring engineer will FLOORS AND WALLS 
call to help you plan economical flooring specifications. 


Write us for details—no obligation. 
Conco.eum-NairN INc., 245 Bercrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 
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Zef-ir Blocs are composed of a highly vola- 
tile substance into which is incorporated 
a fragrant perfume. Every atom of the bloc 
evaporates in a general way, quickly over- 
coming unpleasant odors and refreshing the 
air. It is the ideal deodorant for school use. 
Zef-ir Blocs are cellophane packed in sets 
of 6 twenty-five ounce blocs. Size, 744” 
x 2144" x 2%". Odors, Cedar, Lilac, Rose. 


Zef-ir Crystals are ideal for use wherever 
objectionable odors must be gotten rid of 
quickly. Sprinkled where needed, they re- 
vitalize the air immediately. The Crystals 
are put up in 16 ounce shaker-top cans. 


The HUNTINGTON gaze, LABORATORIES Jnrc. 


HUNTINGTON 


a 


INDIANA 


TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess St. . 2125 Market St. DENVER, COLO 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Toilet Soaps, Floor Soaps, Dressings, Waxes, 
Plumbing Cleansers, Insecticides, Disinfectants, and the gym floor finish Seal-O-San. 
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Zet-ir Blockettes are not soluble in water, 
hence they stand up fora long period. They 
may be placed directly in urinals. Evaporat- 
ing slowly and uniformly, their delightful 
and lasting fragrance permeates every cor- 
ner of the room, leaving the air wholesome 
and fresh. Zef-ir Blockettes are individ- 
ually wrapped in cellophane, 12 to the 
tube. Choice of odors, Cedar, Lilac or Rose. 


* ZEF*TR aie sweetenine PRODUCTS 


NEW BOOKS 


The School and the Community 

By L. Leland Dudley. Cloth, 196 pages. Price, $2.50. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

A state system of public education is a complex 
organism which inevitably possesses many points of 
merit and many shortcomings, developed in its origin 
and traditions, the general social and economic con- 
ditions of the commonwealth, and its peculiar racial, 
religious, and geographic situations. Massachusetts as 
the first state in which a public-school system was 
developed, is a leader in having a well-organized, well- 
articulated, and well-balanced system of elementary, 
secondary, and higher schools. The severe test which 
the passing depression inflicted on all school systems 
has harmed the Massachusetts schools less than those 
of any other state. As the author well says, Massachu- 
setts cannot be pointed to as having the very best fea- 
tures of educational organization in any one specific 
matter, but it has suffered no breakdown in educa- 
tional service and program and its treatment of the 
educational staff has been excellent. The state cannot 
be charged with a low mediocrity of educational ac- 
complishment, but it must be credited rather with a 
high uniform level of efficiency. 

The present book provides in its discussion of the 
major aspects of school administration an explanation 
of the very satisfactory condition of the Massachusetts 
school system. It takes up first, the local unit which is 
both historically and legally the basic method of or- 
ganizing and administering the Massachusetts schools. 

The local unit for the administration of public education in 
Massachusetts is the town or city. Of the 355 local units in the 
state, 39 are cities and the remainder towns. In their general 
plan of organization, their powers, and their relationship to the 
state, they are essentially alike. Each is independent of every 
other and upon an equal footing before state authorities and 
before the legislature. 

Local independence in governmental matters has long been 
recognized characteristic of Massachusetts towns and cities. Civic 
interest, at least as it effects the rights of the community when 
opposed by the state or by another community, is keen and un- 
mistakable. Age, traditions, and training are probably at the 
roots of this passion for local rights. Although it is the under- 
lying source of much that is enviable in local government, it is 
at the same time the cause of certain weaknesses. Even if by 
law the towns are but creatures of the state, the influence of 
local units in the general court has been sufficient to tinge the 
legislation affecting the towns so that its hue is unmistakable. 
The explanation of much that is individual in local government 
and in state practice affecting local units may be found in the 
strong love for local freedom and control. 

Upon the administration of education locally the love for in- 
dependence has left bold signs. It has resulted in the close align- 
ment of the schools and general government, it has perpetuated 
the town as the unit for local school control, it has created a 


distinctive, though not wholly satisfactory, scheme for providing 
secondary education throughout the state, and has hindered the 
development of codperative endeavor in those phases of education 
in which small communities are at a disadvantage. 

On the other hand, other forces have been equally strong in 
offsetting the bad effects of the traditional urge for independence. 
The people have in large measure accepted the responsibility 
which independence demands. Rivalry between towns in provid- 
ing good schools stands high among these forces. It is said also 
that New Englanders traditionally value education. The explana- 
tion for this apparently lies in the effect of the democratic form 
of local government upon the people themselves. No money is 
spent for schools by a town until a full explanation of plans is 
laid before the town meeting. Every taxpayer, every voter. every 
parent assures himself of the value of the expenditure before he 
casts his vote. Not until a majority are convinced to the point 
that they are ready to pay for the program, whatever it may be, 
is it assured. With such a thorough understanding of education 
on the part of those who hold the purse strings, it is small wonder 
that a faith in education has arisen which even severe financial 
depressions cannot shake 

The author next takes up the special features of 
organization which Massachusetts has introduced for 
overcoming the inequalities of size and financial abil- 
ities of towns and the sparsity of population. This has 
been done Jargely through the superintendency unions 
and the codperative organization of secondary schools 
in adjoining cities. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the local unit for school 
administration in Massachusetts are its variations in area and 
population, the large degree of local independence which enjoy it, 
the close interrelation between the schools and general govern- 
ment, and the unique method of popular control over schools in 
the towns. As a resuit of this method of control, popular interest 
in education and the value which the public places upon its 
schools appear to be enhanced. 

As units for the support of a program of education the towns 
and cities are by no means entirely satisfactory. Many are too 
poor to provide a satisfactory program of education without 
much financial assistance. The differences in wealth among the 
towns are considerable. Yet this difficulty should, and can, be 
surmounted through a better program of state aid rather than 
through complete reorganization. 

There are four ways in which towns and cities may secure the 
educational services which they desire in addition to administer- 
ing them locally at public expense. First, they may be furnished 
by private agencies under agreement with the town. An example 
of this type of arrangement is found in the academies which were 
formerly an important factor in secondary education but which 
now serve as local high schools in only five towns. Next, a local 
unit may purchase service from another without participating in 
the management of the enterprise. This type of relationship is 
best illustrated by the arrangement whereby the secondary-school 
pupils of one town are sent to the high school of a nearby city 
or town. Third, the state may furnish the service to local units 
as, for example, by employing psychologists to examine children 
who may be candidates for local special classes. Or lastly, two or 
more local units may codperate for the purpose of providing the 
type of service desired, without sacrificing local rights or iden- 
tities as school units. In this type each town shares in the re- 





sponsiility for and management of the service. The superintend- 
ency union, with its developing staff organization, is an im- 
portant illustration of joint action among towns. 

There is evidence that in Massachusetts improvement in edu- 
cational organization wil! come through an extension and _ per- 
fection of codperative endeavor. But such improvement is very 
largely dependent upon increasing the size and wealth of the 
superintendency unions and including therein many small towns 
now wholly independent. The greatest need for joint action, based 
on a state-wide plan, is in providing secondary education in 
small communities. The elimination of a considerable number of 
the smal! high schools of the state would be a blessing if some 
plan which recognized the necessity of articulation and integra- 
tion with local elementary schools could be devised. In the larger 
towns and cities there are also distinct possibilities for increasing 
the effectiveness of the staff services through codperative employ- 
ment of specialists. 

The history, traditions, and desire for local independence exert 
such a strong influence in every community that the possibilities 
of improving the public schools through codperation or by adopt- 
ing a new unit of local administration have hardly as yet been 
seriously considered. -Yet the duplication of essential services 
with attendant high costs, made necessary because school units 
are defined by somewhat artificial political boundaries, might be 
considerably reduced could the forces which preserve these units 
be removed. Popular government seldom makes radical changes 
which do violence to established customs. For this reason it is 
scarcely to be expected that the fundamental forms for school 
control in either the larger metropolitan areas of the state or the 
rural towns will soon undergo marked changes. In line with pre- 
cedent, desirable departures from established practice are likely 
to be secured over a considerable period of time through codpera- 
tion, stimulated by the state, rather than through plans which 
contemplate a large degree of state activity in local units or an 
organization superimposed upon the existing city-town system. 

As a third aspect, the school committee, which is 
the representative and ultimately the determining fac- 
tor in all school management, is described from the 
standpoint of its local character and personnel. The 
work of school committees with particular respect to 
the interference by the mayors and other factors in 
the city administrations are made clear, both in their 
defects and in their rather peculiar advantages. 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis of the sex, education, 
and occupations of Massachusetts school-committee men it is pos- 
sible to get a general picture of the electorate’s conception of 
what qualifications these persons should have. There is apparently 
a rather general understanding that at least one member of the 
committee should be a woman, preferably one who was formerly 
a teacher and who has or has had children in the public schoo's. 
For both men and women a large amount of formal education, 
as contrasted with that of the general population, is demanded. 

Furthermore, the typical member is one who has attained a 
high standing in his community and in his chosen vocation. He 
is likely to be a lawyer, doctor, dentist, merchant, or a manager 
or executive in some business establishment. This holds whether 
the community is small or large, though in the small community 
he is likely to be less well educated. If a woman, the occupation 
is almost certain to be that of housewife and mother. Members 
who have had previous experience in schoolwork are preferred. 
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A janitor’s time is the school board’s money! 


Fo cleaning is quick and easy with Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floors. A minimum of effort 
keeps them spotless. No periodic oiling or costly 
refinishing. No tracks to gather dirt. Occasional wax- 


ings* preserve their smooth, gleaming, sanitary surface. 


Good reason why hundreds of school boards have chosen Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floors. They find them durable, comfortable, 


and quiet. Linoleum lessens classroom noises, encourages study. 


Every school board must face the floor question some time. 
Why not have on hand a free book packed with valuable floor in- 
formation. Write for ‘“‘Public Floors of Enduring Beauty.” 


Armstrong Cork Co., 1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


*For best results use Armstrong’s Linogloss Wax. 


Armstrong’s LINOLEUM FLOORS 
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for every school and college 
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Nearly one in four has at some time been a teacher, usually in 
a public school. Six out of eight members are between 35 and 
60 years of age. One is younger than 35 and one is older than 
65. But if younger, it is almost certain that he is over 25. 

In general, school committees are characterized by their simi- 
larity rather than by their differences. Apparently the public 
decides upon a type and succeeds, barring occasional interrup- 
tions, in holding close to this type. The theory back of the 
selection is ‘‘the best man’’ and even the losing candidates exhibit 
no radical departures from the type here pictured. The “best 
man”’ conception is not unlikely to secure in the long run boards 
which exhibit in greatest degree the qualifications which have 
been set up. 

The superintendent of schools, an original Massachu- 
setts idea, is described from the standpoint of the func- 
tion of the office, its growth, and its future develop- 
ment. 


_The chapter on the fiscal control of schools is par- 
ticularly interesting, because it describes more clearly 
than any previous publication the municipal control 
inflicted by Massachusetts on its schools. This control 
has been rather a contradiction to the accepted idea 
that schools must be independent of the municipality 
because they are essentially an arm of the state gov- 
ernment. 

The advantages and disadvantages of municipal control over 
local school appropriations as well illustrated in Massachusetts 
towns and cities. Fiscally local public schools are part and parcel 
of local government and very nearly, if not quite, under its ab- 
solute control. Yet there is something sound in the idea that 
municipal expenditures, whether for education, for roads, for 
health, or for protection, should be viewed as a whole and that no 
public body should be given unlimited freedom in taking the 
taxpayer’s money. It is possible that the unification of local ex- 
penditures under a single budget will safeguard the interests of 
the schools better in the long run than complete fiscal independ- 
ence. Indeed the present strong financial condition of Massa- 
chusetts communities may be attributed in part to the method 
of making municipal appropriations. Nevertheless, greater freedom 
and responsibility is to be desired for school committees. As long 
as school policy can be dictated by municipal bodies not charged 
with the responsibility for schools by withholding necessary funds, 
the schools in some communities will be deprived of their just 
share of appropriations. Neither complete fiscal independence nor 
the existing domination of city and town government through 
complete financial control is in the long run for the best interests 
of either schools or community. 

A further chapter discusses the relations of the 
schools to the local government in the matter of life 
Programs, recreation, extension of the school plant, etc. 
A final chapter takes up the problem of public interest 
and support of education. 

_ The book is valuable in that it is specific and clear 
In its statement of principles and its discussion of con- 
ditions. The chapters on the school committee are par- 
ticularly illuminating and fair in the presentation of 
both merits and demerits of Massachusetts practice, of 


local situations, and of underlying principles. There is, 
of course, a tendency to seek the strengthening of the 
professional control of the schools; there is some im- 
patience over lay control and of the principle that the 
schools belong to the people and shall be as complete 
and as effective as the people desire them to be. The 
author is distinctly splendid in his discussion of very 
practical problems of local administration, like those 
affecting the size of the school committee, methods of 
conducting school committee meetings, rules and reg- 
ulations, building construction, remuneration of the 
superintendent, etc. 

The final chapter on public interest as the basis of 
school support is somewhat disappointing because it 
very clearly overlooks some of the deeper-lying con- 
ditions and aspirations which have caused the develop- 
ment of private schools in Massachusetts. There seems 
to be far more to the private-school idea than snob- 
bishness or clannishness, but perhaps a desire for even 
greater democracy. 


Workbook in Business English 


By George B. Hotchkiss and Celia A. Drew. Paper, 
192 pages. American Book Company, New York City. 

This well-organized workbook, based upon the text- 
book, New Business English, by the same authors, may 
be used to supplement any textbook on the subject. 
There are 86 groups of exercises illustrating the chief 
rules of composition with sentences, paragraphs, and 
letters applicable to modern business requirements. In 
addition to these general topics, we find exercises of 
such specialized nature as telegrams, remittances, 
claims and adjustments, collections, sales letters, 
advertising copy, etc. 

Directions are given to the student for scoring many 
of the exercises. A number of diagnostic tests enable 
the teacher to base assignments on the individual stu- 
dent’s knowledge, and achievement tests serve as 
checks and reviews. There is a chart for the student’s 
record of his scores. 


Arithmetic Workbooks 


Grade I, 128 pages. Grade II, 160 pages. Price, 24 
cents each. American Book Company, New York, 
Chicago. 

The purpose of these books is to teach children in 
the first and second grades all the number facts which 
they can absorb, and to provide all of the practice 
material wh‘ch will enable them to use these number 
facts in written and oral work, in their home relations, 
in play, etc. The books include very careful devices 
for establishing right habits of thought concerning 


number comb‘nations. The books use the motive of 
child interest and have carefully taken into account 
the vocabulary and the reading abilities which may 
reasonably be expected. The number facts are devel- 
oped in carefully graded sequence, and diagnostic tests 
together with reviews and remedial exerc’ses, are pro- 
vided at intervals which the author has found to be 
psychologically advantageous. Full directions for the 
teacher are included in each book. 
Fact and Story Readers 

First Steps. By Suzzallo, Freeland, McLaughlin, and 
Skinner. American Book Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

A clever, beautifully illustrated book, containing only 
68 vocabulary words. No pleasanter introduction to the 
joys of reading could be imagined. 


NEW YORK’S NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
(Concluded from Page 14) 


principal of the Flushing High School in Flush- 
ing. Queens. 

Dr. Campbell was elected Associate Superintendent 
of Schools on February 4, 1924. Although his stand 
on various educational matters has not always escaped 
condemnation, his critics have generally admitted him 
to be “a vigorous, suave, and tactful administrator, 
tremendously likable, with a huge capacity for labor 
or politics.” 

In making his bow to the school public, Dr. Camp- 
bell said: 

It shall be my aim, with the help of all the teachers 
and other educational employees, to seek, as Dr. O’Shea 
has sought, to make the New York City school system 
the very best school system in the world, and to offer 
every child as an individual the fullest opportunity for 
development and growth. 

It is my view that the schools are a social as well 
as an educational agency, and it should be our purpose 
in harmony with the purpose of the government itself 
to make possible for every child “a more abundant life.” 

Without attempting to list our problems in the order 
of the’r importance, it may be said that most pressing 
among them are the resumption of the building pro- 
gram, the necessity for increased state aid to education, 
the extension of opportunities for vocational education 
and the provision of more special courses and special 
classes to meet the varying needs and abi'ities of the 
children. 

The enormous growth of registration in our secondary 
schools has brought about a problem of first magnitude, 
and special provision must be made both for those who 
wish to take the traditional school courses and for 
those who seek special training. 
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See the B&L OPTICAL __ 
DISPLAY 






Microscopes » 


PERMANENT TENURE THROUGH 
EFFICIENT SELECTION 


(Continued from Page 32) 
per cent were in subjects in which no training was 
received beyond high school.* 

Positions ought never to be filled in the manner 
indicated by these studies, let alone making them 
permanent. Effort to aid in the selection of teachers 
is much more profitable to all concerned than effort 
to prevent dismissals. Furthermore, it appears very 
much (from the experience of Maryland) as if the 
problem of tenure tends to disappear when atten- 
tion and effort are directed by a state toward the 
efficient selections. At any rate, if the principle of 
difficult dismissal must be retained, it should by 
all means be augmented through application of the 
principle of efficient selection. Teachers find great 
difficulty in trying to teach that which they are 
poorly fitted to teach; they protest at having such 
duties foisted upon them; and they undoubtedly 
will support with vigor any such alleviating measure 
as here suggested. 





3G. L. Ogden, ‘“‘The Relation Between Major and Minor Train- 
ing of Stanford Graduates and Teaching Positions Held.’’ Master’s 
Thesis, Stanford University, 1930. 


HOW THE YOAKUM SCHOOLS 
MADE USE OF WASTE 
PRODUCTS 


George P. Barron, Superintendent 
of Schools, Yoakum, Texas 


“Take what you have and make what you want” 
was the advice given my Negro teachers in my 
presence by an extension worker, while I was serv- 
ing as county superintendent of schools in Grimes 
County ten years ago. As city superintendent, I 
found this advice helpful during the depression, 
and it has become the slogan of the Yoakum school 
board during the past twelve months. To illustrate: 

There was a demand for a school canning factory. 
We made use of one of our vacant school build- 
ings and some cast-off steel tanks found at one of 
the ice factories; a few old cars from the railroad 
were purchased, and the start was made on the 
construction of a factory with R. F. C. labor. The 


Balopticons 


objects, strip film, etc. 


Bausch 


673 ST. PAUL STREET 


» Micro Projectors » 


schoolhouse was moved to a convenient site, re- 
modeled, and repaired for the purpose. Some un- 
employed boilermakers turned out seven factory- 
size steam retorts; the sheet metal from the tops 
of the box cars was utilized for cooling tanks, 
steam cooking utensils, table tops, and many other 
things. Some abandoned pipe from an old power 
house supplied the necessary pipe for the building. 
A 13-horse-power boiler was obtained at a bargain 
and equipped with the necessary fittings to make it 
as good as a $500 boiler. The result of all the 
efforts was a canning factory worth $3,000, but 
costing little or nothing, and capable of turning 
out 110,000 cans of food for school patrons during 
the spring and summer months of 1933. 

A second project was evolved due to a demand 
for instruction in manual arts and equipment to 
carry on the instruction. A room 30 by 50 ft. was 
constructed from discarded box-car material. The 
sheet metal from the tops of the cars was used to 
cover the shop; the heavy timbers from the frame 
of the cars were turned into 25 manual-training 
benches of bolted construction, which have proved 
very durable. The steel from the cars made draw- 
ing tables of pleasing design and appearance. The 
fine mahogany doors from an old Pullman were 
turned into 25 notebook cases, and the strips of 
mahogany were made into T squares, triangles, and 
filing cases. Some discarded ice cans from a local 
ice company were made into stools for the mechan- 
ical-drawing department. Kindling wood from the 
six box cars and Pullmans was sold, at a profit of 
$1 more than was paid by the school board for the 
cars. 

There was need for a course in typing. Type- 
writing tables were constructed, at a cost of 60 
cents each. Sixteen typewriters were purchased. It 
is planned to pay for the machines with fees 
collected from the students. 

A number of other projects were undertaken, 
including the terracing of the school grounds, the 
painting of the interiors of school buildings, and 
the installation of a heating plant. The last 
mentioned was bought at a trifling cost from a 
wreck. 


The projects were all planned, started, and com- 





at the 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


(Department of Superintendence Division) 


BALOPTICONS —a complete line of these instruments 
of visual instruction for projecting lantern slides, opaque 


A NEW MICROSCOPE — the F Microscope especially 
designed for High Schools. Standard size, economical 
and sturdy. Uses standard optics. 


A NEW MICRO-PROJECTOR— entirely new in design, 
this arc projector uses any standard microscope. 


Information on the complete line of Bausch & Lomb 
Products can be obtained at our Booth. 


& Lomb 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


and Other Optical Instruments 


pleted during a period of one year and two 
months. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS 
QUALIFICATIONS 
(Continued from Page 26) 


Ability for Solving Difficult Problems 


A principal should be a diplomat, handling 
successfully trying situations, in which are in- 
volved matters of deep concern to the school 
system, to the school, or of vital consequence 
te the child. This is, also, an ability that is put 
to frequent tests in the adjudication of un- 
happy affairs between pupils, pupils and 
parents, pupils and teachers, teachers, or 
teachers and parents. It is tact, common sense, 
straight thinking, and quick judgment put to 
action at the right time, for the right purpose, 
that restores proper relations. 

To a great extent, efficiency is dependent 
upon energy. Now energy is partly physical and 
partly mental. A healthy man will do more 
and better work than a man of equal intel- 
ligence, who is handicapped by a physical dis- 
ability. The exceptions to this rule are only 
apparent, not real. There are men who carry on 
great enterprises and achieve marked success in 
spite of ill health, but they do so because of 
superior intelligence and force of character. 


Requisites for a Good Principal 


Among the many requisites in choosing a 
principal, should be good health. Ill health is 
distracting; its influence upon thought and 
judgment is profound. A principal should not 
be too emotional, irritated by slight occurrences, 
or easily depressed. Because of its effects upon 
emotions, his home conditions should be reason- 
ably pleasant, so that he may be free from 
extraordinary worries. Still, if he has equanim- 
ity this need not be a barrier to his appoint- 

(Concluded on Page 63) 
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If any one thing that you used in your daily 
life had to stand the continuous hard usage 
that school furniture must stand—you would 
use the utmost care in selecting it. 


WE KNOW THE HARD USAGE THAT 
SCHOOL FURNITURE GETS and anticipate 
it when we build every number in our line. 
The resulting sturdiness of construction com- 
bined with scientific posture designing has 
earned for Peabody desks and chairs an en- 
viable reputation for correctness and lon- 


gevity. 
PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 
North Manchester, Indiana 


Established 1902 


Manufacturers of a comprehensive line of school 
chairs and desks. 


We will be glad to know your requirements — and to 
make our recommendations. 


Write for catalog. 






No. 200 Steel 


Frame Desk 












NEW BLACKBOARDS FOR YOUR 
SCHOOLS THROUGH CWA&PWA 


The U. S. Government has provided funds for the replace- 
ment of old and worn-out Blackboards using CWA workers 
for installation. Blackboards may be included as equipment 
in new projects erected from PWA funds. This is a splendid 
opportunity to have efficient Blackboards placed in your 
schools. 


Dependable Blackboards varying in price range are avail- 


able for immediate shipment from warehouses strategically 
located throughout the United States. 


















OLD RELIABLE A durable velvety writing surface— 
eae PL ATF | tested universally in the past half 
papi E century — applied to a solid wood 


BLACKBOARD _ RAS Enet thre 


An economical Blackboard with the 

VELVAS T ONE famous Hyloplate surface, carefully 

sae ACKBO ARD = on a high grade gypsum 
cabin ——— ody. 























This scientifically produced Black- 
board provides a superior writing 
surface on a permanent cement- 
asbestos backing. 


| STERLING 


<4C* LIFELONG <*: 


BLACKBOARD | 


Insist that these Blackboards be specified to insure efficient per- 
formance in your classrooms. Write for sample and information. 
Address Dept. B22. 
















WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manufacturers Maps, Globes, Erasers, Crayon 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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Is Furniture Crowding 
Your Class Rooms? 





- Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 


If your laboratory and vocational class- 
rooms are not busy every period of the day 


your school is not crowded because of too 
many students—instead the furniture in these 
classrooms is wasting space that should be . } 


used. 


KEWAUNEE FURNITURE 
USES SPACE ECONOMICALLY 


Many schools have relieved crowded condi- 
tions by supplementing their old equipment 
with a few modern pieces of Kewaunee Fur- 
niture. Often whole classrooms are released 
for other classes—usually more science studies 
can be made available and always larger 
classes can be accommodated with greater 
comfort to the student and easier handling by 
the instructor. 





Combination Science Table No. BL-40 


Write for Free Engineering Service 


To all schools desiring to modernize their 
laboratory, home economics or other voca- 
tional classrooms we supply free of charge a 
complete engineering service. Write for de- 
tails of this service and Kewaunee Furniture Domestic Science Table No. BL-76 
Catalog. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Y% EXPERTS. 


C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
101 Linco!n St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, III. 


Offices in Principal Cities 








Biology Table No. C-307 
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“[’m from Missouri 


That's what we want you to tell us, so 
we in turn may tell you—why it is almost 
impossible for students to maintain cor- 
rect posture when studying at flat top, 
or only slightly inclined desks or tables— 
why it is vitally important to safeguard 
eyesight during the school years — how 
this may be accomplished either with 
new desk equipment, or by modernizing 





old equipment at very low cost. 





See the new Sight-Saver at Spaces 
G-24-26, Cleveland Convention, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association. 


If you are not visiting the 
convention, or don't want 
to wait, just write for in- 
formation about the Sight- 
Saver, or complete desk and 





chair sight-saving units. Ad- 
dress Dept. SB2. 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
Fae deen le eva since 1875 
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Stage Equipment ' 


Velour Curtains— Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 
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Twin City Scenic Company 
569 So. Clinton St. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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Market Place Section 





y comptete \| oy... 
STAGE || 


Because Vul-Cot is standard in 85 per cent of the great 
public and private schools in America . . . Because Vul-cot 
is guaranteed for five years . . . Because Vul-Cot is made of 
National H-A-R:D Vulcanized Fibre — cannot dent, bend, 
corrode or scratch like metal; cannot crack, split or splinter 
like wicker. No sharp edges. 


At Stationers and Schoul Supply Houses 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 


EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


WEP ING 


cenicStudios © 


TLPFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


FOR BETTER STAGE 
EQUIPMENT — 


and different | 


GRAMMAR IN | 
MINIATURE 


By Fred G. Fox, Ph.D. 





An interesting, accurate, | 
and effective guide to the | 
development of tech- | 
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Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings in 
one or more colors ... Benday color plates . . 


Two, three and four color process plates 


We are especially prepared to handle school 
annuals and magazines, assisting you in pre- 
UA me cae ede eT eae) 
format and Ee aa) up of illustrations to the 


completed book 


Commercial Art Department, Illustrating, ae 
alee Retouching Designing and rari 





remier 
engraving co. 





: yDIOS - nique in correct gram- 

yia.4 mar usage. : 

es : ‘ = 
= Mee a CP Union : 20 cents 


COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT | 
DRAPERIES -SCENERY-RIGGING:J. =BRUCE—Milwaukee — 





\ 4 YEARS OF SEbvic gk.) 





Teacher Agencies 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency  Fablished 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





| HOW i ON does it take to se- 


cure good teachers 
and school executives through the CTA? Wire us your va- 


cancies at our expense, if speed is urgent. An air mail letter 
will bring you complete, free confidential reports concerning 
some of the best teachers in the country within 36 hours. 


Continental Teachers Ageney, Ine. 
1850 DOWNING ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Summer Work and School Year Positions in EVERY part 
of the United States. Complete information and helpful sug- 
gestions will be mailed to teachers in need of a position on 
receipt of a three cent stamp. Good positions are available 


now in every state. They will soon be filled. 
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On Exhibit in Booth F-14, Cleveland Meeting, Dept. of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 














The 2500 Series—Most Popular Design 


HE 2500 Series of Chairs are defi- 

nitely and particularly designed for 
school use. That the schoolman’s seat- 
ing problems have been thoroughly stud- 
ied and solved by the 2500 Series is evi- 
denced in its wide-spread acceptance by 
school boards throughout the country. 
This series is fully graduated as to seat 
sizes and heights. You can start in 
the kindergarten and completely equip 









PAL 
The Sta ndard Line 






“The Standard Line” Products include 
furniture for classroom, library and of- 
fice—from Kindergarten to University— 
a complete line of values above the or- 
dinary. Write for a copy of our catalog. 


classrooms and libraries, through the 
university, with this series of chairs. 
Made from hard maple, finished in 
school furniture brown, all edges round- 
ed, posturally correct and with Wittliff 
Braces as regular equipment, the 2500 
Series of Chairs will meet your specifi- 
cations for beauty, comfort, strength, 
and durability. Ask for further de- 


tails. 














STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT Co. 


SILER CITY 


WILLIS O. JONES, President 


NORTH CAROLINA 

















* BIG SAVINGS are the uni- 
versal experience of every 
institution that puts in these 
practically indestructible 
inkwells. Write for free 
sample and amazing one- 
room test offerto ...... 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING 
INKSTAND CO., 
218 Sengbusch Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SENGBUSCH 


Hard Rubber 
SCHOOL 


INK WELLS 
See our exhibit at Booth C-7 | 
N.E.A. Convention—Cleveland 
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ment. He should be reasonably sure of him- 
self, not too modest, nor too self-confident. 

The heart of a principal's service is influenc- 
ing children. The child’s judgment of the 
principal is a tremendous factor in the shaping 
of that child’s life. Out of this judgment may 
come only one of two results: either he will 
grow into richer manhood and better citizen- 
ship, or he will deteriorate, for child life is 
never static. The degree of progress in either 
direction depends in a measure upon the 
potency of the influence of the principal. Chil- 
dren should be led to grow into the knowledge 
and the feeling that the principal is their friend, 
companion, counselor, and when occasion 
demands, their judge whose decisions are just 
and final. 

Loyalty is cheerful, implicit obedience to 
rightful authority. A loyal principal i is one who 
follows his superiors with unswerving fidelity. 





No. 49 
Rests flush with desk top 
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Has flange. Sizes to fit 
present holes in your desks 


He may not agree with the kinds of pedagogy, 
or the plans of administration which the super- 
intendent promulgates. But the principal who 
openly or covertly, purposely or thoughtlessly, 
undermines, discredits, or otherwise disparages 
the work and worth of his superintendent is 
not worthy of his hire. 

The man who never made mistakes never 
taught school. It is reasonable to expect that, 
in the course of a principal’s administration of 
his school affairs, he will make errors of judg- 
ment, enforce unwise regulations, or put into 
practice faulty principles of pedagogy, all or 
any of which may justly invite censure from 
superior officers. But he should be able to take 
constructive criticism from the superintendent 
gracefully and intelligently, and have the abil- 
ity to readjust his action in conformity with 
the intent of the criticism. 

Finally, a principal should be filled with the 
milk of human kindness. “His kingdom is his 


FOR LOCKER SECURITY 
INSIST ON DUDLEY 


When door is closed, 
lock is locked, with 
the Dudley Autodial. 


Stainless steel case— 
automatic locking — 


R Rotodial Combination Padlock. 


s+ School executives are asked to write us for full 
ween information and sample lock .or free inspection. 


We invite you to our Exhibit Booth H-15, at the NEA 
Convention in Cleveland. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


26 N. Franklin Street, Dept. A12, Chicago, Ill. 





school”; in the larger outlook, his duties where 
he finds them, or where they are found for him. 
A large measure of his usefulness lies in his 
power to give his service freely and uncomplain- 
ingly, for the welfare of the system, and for the 
good of his city, whenever and wherever duty 
bids him serve. 


4 Batesville, Ark. The high school has conducted an 
activity program for the first time this year. Thirty- 
minute periods three days each week are devoted to 
clubs, in which topics of interest to high-school stu- 
dents are discussed. A student council has been or- 
ganized, consisting of eleven members, two from each 
of the four upper grades, and one each from the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, and the president of the stu- 
dent body from the senior class. 

The high-school building has undergone active re- 
modeling. New hallways have been installed in the 
building, the number of windows has been increased, 
the seats have been rearranged, several of the rooms 
have been redecorated, and a new floor has been laid 
in the gymnasium. Both exterior and interior painting 
has been done. 
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TO CONTROL AIR 
IN SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 
NU-NOTCH Defies “Tamperers” 


Its mushroom-shaped head cannot be loos- 
ened, rattled or taken off except by the 
holder of the new special key furnished with 
every NU-NOTCH installation. This assures a positive, fixed 
flow of air as required. 





The 10 recessed notches give complete air control. Made in 5 sizes 
with either deep dome, or flat top cap suitable for low-slung seats. 





KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 
' Leaders in Air Diffusing Equipment for 23 years 
41 North Moore Street . New York City 

















National School Desks Have ProvenTheir Worth 








National Desks are designed and constructed 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 
bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the desks to proper room layout and 
seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 
entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 
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* 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 


and see for yourself WHY the new IMPROVED INKWELL— 
Babb's Bakelite No. 9 is the one you have always wanted for 
school desks. 







& 
Re EDWARD E. BABB & CO., INC. 
c Established 1885 
Foca 212 SUMMER ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


HOW AND WHERE TO BUY 
CAFETERIA-KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
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First get in touch with a manufacturer 
of good repute and who has been 
making such equipment for so long 
that he does not have to guess when an 
unusual problem comes up. Next, tell 
him the size, shape and location of your 
food service rooms and ask him for 
money-saving, time-saving suggestions. 


Our house has specialized for 45 
years on food service equipment. Our 
consulting services are available with- 
out charge to school executives. | In- 
quiries invited. 


x 


=. 
ommend C3521 J) 


food Service Equipment ~ 30.53.00" 81. 
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NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


621 South 25th Street ° 
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School Wardrobes ¢ Sectional Parti- 
tions @ Rolling Partitions ¢ Folding 
Partitions ¢ Grandstands—Bleachers 
of Wood or Steel © Portable or Per- 
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MoTM tole -Miile LiMo (-taoKel-temtuilo lillies 
turing suppliers to schools through- 
out the country. 


Write for detailed information 
onany of the products listed above. 






Newcastle, Indiana 















For Real Lock Economy 


NSTALL the New Miller Red Dot No. 31—A high- 

ly developed keyless padiock manufactured by 
one of the oldest and most reliable concerns in 
the business. 


Our new MILLER RED DOT NO. 31 embodies all 
the advantages of both the click and dial systems. 
It is fully automatic, unconditionally guaranteed, 
pick proof and in a wide range of combinations. 
Easily operated with gloved hand or in dimly 
lighted corridors. Built strong and looks 
attractive. 


Our specialty is supplying schools and other in- 
stitutions with just the proper locks for their 
requirements. Send today for sample and special 
price offer which is proving so popular. 


Let Us Solve Your Lock Problems 
RED DOT NO. 31 : 


Die-cast casing, in two fin- 

ishes, chromium or cadmi- ‘The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
um plating. Only 5 sturdy n 

parts. Unusually attractive Established 1889 


in appearance. 200 LOCK STREET KENT, OHIO 


















Send for circular 
and delivered prices. 
This desk also fur- 
nished with a solid 
saddle seat. 
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OVER A MILLION FEET IN DAILY USE 


Many of our finest Univer- 
sities and Schools use and 
endorse ROWLES Perma- 
roc Blackboards. Its uni- 
form color and superior 
writing and erasing surface 
have a particular appeal. 
We also manufacture Duro- 
plate and Enduraroc Black- 
boards. 

ROWLES Perma Kork- 
bord and map display rail 
are important accessories. 
Write for samples and lit- 
erature containing testimo- 
nials of leading architects 
and educators with our 
special long term guaran- 
tee offer. 


MANUFACTURERS 
2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO oo ILLINOIS 
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Can Your Classroom Afford To 
Be Without A Pencil Sharpener 


WITH SELLING 


_ THE CHICAG AT $1.25 


For standard size pencils the Chicago is the most efficient 
and the best constructed Sharpener at its price. This state- 
ment is based on the fact that more Chicago’s are in use 
than any Pencil Sharpener in the world. 


Equipped with AFSCO CUTTERS 
deeply undercut and hollow-ground. 


THEY DON’T SCRAPE — THEY CUT. 


Ask your School Supply House to demonstrate ALL the 
APSCO MODELS, including the “Automatic Feed’. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
SHARPENER CO. - Chieago, Ill. 
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The School Simplex 


is an Entirely New 
and Different Ruler 


Scaled in such a manner as to immediately impress upon 
the scholar the major divisions of the inch. 




























© So numbered as to make possible the instantaneous 
determination of any part of one foot. 

® The inch terminals are so heavily emphasized as to 
make their location positive. 

® The scaling of this ruler will allow of its use by all 
grades. 

* 


The attractive color combination is a welcome improve- 
ment over rulers of the past. 


Manufactured by 
WESTCOTT RULE COMPANY, INC. 


SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Distributed by Leading Supply Houses 
























ESSENTIAL AIDS IN BUILDING 
THE SCHOOL BUDGET 
PROGRAM 
(Concluded from Page 24) 
the month, the days taught, the days absent, 
the school, the principal’s name, the superin- 
tendent’s signature, the deductions for retire- 
ment funds and for absences, the accumulated 
days of sick leave, the total salary due, etc. 
Where teachers’ salaries are being paid in cash 
and in warrants or coupons, it is almost essen- 
tial to establish a new accounting form devel- 
oped for personal services, so that an accurate 
up-to-the-minute record may be kept of the 

amount of money due to each teacher. 

11. Salary-Deduction Chart. This chart 
which can be used in schools of almost any 
size shows at a glance how much is owed to 
each teacher. The following is one line from 
a salary-deduction chart in use in a school in 





School officials who have a thorough system 
of indexing or alphabetizing voucher jackets 
can readily locate old bills and other fiscal 
history. 

14. A Periodic Audit of Accounts. An audit 
by a competent accountant is helpful in the 
administration of the budget, for it shows the 
financial progress at intervals. Audits are of 
two general kinds: (1) the internal audit made 
by the treasurer or other school employee, and 
(2) the independent audit conducted by some 
outside accountant. 

15. A Periodic Report to the Board of Edu- 
cation. A recent nation-wide study on budg- 
etary practices shows that 91 per cent of 750 
schoolmen inform the board of education 
periodically as to the current condition of 
funds, balances, and overdrafts. The monthly 
report blank of C. F. Williams and Sons (Form 
21), has the following arrangement which facil- 








Michigan: itates the reporting of unencumbered balances: 
Salary a Number of days absent and salary due 

Year Month —_ I I ai miei 7 IV . Vv ; VI a 

$1700 $170 $161.50 $153.00 $144.50 $136.00 $127.50 $119.00 $110.50 

$1750 175 166.25 157.50 


148.75 140.00 


131.25 122.50 113.75 





Through a deduction chart valuable time is 
saved, and irritating mistakes in pay checks 
are reduced to a minimum. 

12. Time Sheet for Daywork. A mimeo- 
graphed form in duplicate has been devel- 
oped for reporting hours of work. This may 
be used as the authorization for issuing the 
check for labor. It has spaces for recording the 
name of the person working, the time started, 
the time finished, where the work was per- 
formed, the number of hours, the rate per hour, 
the total cost of labor, and the signatures. 

13. Voucher Jackets and Canceled Checks. 
In estimating the cost of certain items in the 
Proposed budget, it may be necessary to refer 
to past expenditures for individual items. 





Budget appropriation. 

Amount expended previous to this month. 

Unexpended balance at beginning of month. 

Expenditure during the month. 

Unexpended balance at end of month. 

Estimated unpaid bills. 

Unencumbered balance. 

These reports are supplemented in some 
schools by visual aids, such as large charts and 
posters. 

Innumerable additional forms and _ records 
are of practical aid in preparing and adminis- 
tering school budgets. By a process of research 
and experimentation, a school administrator 
can develop a system of forms, records, and 
reports which aid greatly in systematizing and 
improving budgetary procedures. 


THE FLEXIBLY PLANNED 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AT 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
(Concluded from Page 40) 

The ventilation is the new unit type of “com- 
fort control,” with cool, fresh air introduced 
automatically when the human system so 
requires. At other times the air is recirculated. 
Air motion is maintained at all times through 
unit radiators, but there is no sense of drafts. 
In the field of controlled ventilation this is the 
latest and best obtainable. The best make of 

automatic heat control was installed. 

The building was started in May, 1932. It 
was finished early in January, 1933, and 
dedicated January 26, 1933. It had then been 
in use since the beginning of the spring term. 

The cost was as follows: general construc- 
tion, $53,705.26; plumbing and heating, $13,- 
344.95; wiring and fixtures, $2,528.22; walks 
and drives, $713; miscellaneous, $63.83; total, 
$70,355.26. 

















4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
an adult-educational program, to be financed with fed- 
eral funds. Under the plan, 58 teachers have been given 
emplovment and 50 more will be assigned to positions 
to be created. 

@ Casselton, N. Dak. The school board has adopted 
new rules to govern the conduct of students. Where the 
conduct of a student outside of school hours is such 
as to reflect on the school, the board is given the right 
to expel such a student from school. Permanent sus- 
pension until the close of the school year will be nec- 
essary unless the student appears before the board and 
explains his conduct. 


@ The American Educational Award, presented each 
vear by the Associated Exhibitors of the National 
Education Association to one who has contributed in 
an outstanding way to education, will be given to Dr. 
Walter J. Damrosch during the Cleveland meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in February. Dr. 
Damrosch conducts the orchestral radio concerts for 
schools and colleges of the country. 
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AN APPLICATION WITH “IT” 


The following application was received by Supt. 
George G. Greene, of Sedro-Woolley, Washington. The 
signature is, of course, fictitious. 

Jonesville, Washington 

June 30, 1933 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Summerville, Washington 


My dear Mr. Superintendent: 


Of course I know that there are no vacancies in your faculty 
now but who can tell what summer moons will do to your present 
corps? Having long since succumbed to the spell of a summer 
moon, I am one of these married teachers that the magazines 
and papers consider a menace to the cause of education. How- 
ever I have a very good excuse that my husband is not a wage 
earner and hence I must needs bring home the gas and oil. 

I have taught in this district for twelve years and have my 
contract for the next year, but the thought of four grades; an 
increased enrollment of heavens only knows how many; a cut in 
salary; a discount on warrants and the same old problems to 
wrestle with makes me view the thirteenth year with fearful ap- 
prehension — and so I seek new fields. 

If you need a conscientious, hard-working, conservative teach- 
er, I am sure you need me. I’m not the kind of a teacher that 
allows each pupil to “invite his soul’? in the midst of noise and 
confusion. I like to do the inviting myself. Perhaps I am hope- 
lessly oldfashioned but anyway I do get results. 

So endeth the preamble. Here are the facts: 

Education: Graduate of an accredited high school in Lansing, 
Michigan. Teacher training in cadet system same town. Additional 
work in summer schools at Bellingham and University of Wash- 
ington. 

Certificate — permanent. 

Experience: 

5 years in upper grades, Ames, Iowa. 

5 years in Vancouver, Washington — Grades 5 and 6. 

12 years in lower grades, Jonesville, Washington. 

Religion: Was brought up a hard-shelled Baptist but the shell 
cracked after I had taught some years and now I go when and 
where I please. 

Health: Very good. 

Appearance: See inclosed photograph which is rank flattery. 

Habits: Neither drink nor smoke, can’t dance or play cards 
so, as a social asset, I am a complete loss. 

References: Chairman Carl Jones, Jonesville, Washington, 
Principal Frank Smith, Vancouver, Washington. 

Please keep this application on file until you know the 
casualties of the summer. Also — will you eventually return the 
picture? I can slip it into a folder and hand some friend a 
chuckle at Christmas. Thrift in a teacher becomes a necessary 
quality. 

Thanking you for your patience and courtesy in listening to 
my story and hoping that I may be a member of your faculty 
next year, I am 


. 


Very sincerely, 
Mrs. Evelyn M. Robinson 


High Finance 
Seven-year-old Jean was being drilled by mother pre- 
paratory to a test in second-grade arithmetic. Jean 
knew very well how many pints in a quart, and how 
many quarts in a bushel. Mother then asked her how 
many nickels in a quarter. 
“One,” was the reply. 
“Now, you know better than that,” corrected mother. 
“But, that’s right,” retorted Jean. “One nickel and 
two dimes.” 
A Flowery Speech 
Pupils were asked to make questions to be answered 
by other members of the class. The class having studied 
about taste buds, the following question was asked: 
“What kind of flowers do you have growing on your 
tongue ?” — Pa. School Journal. 
Seasonal 
A sixth-grade teacher had placed a long list of words 
on the board, planning to teach and interpret the word 
“synonym.” 
“What is a synonym ?” she asked. 
All members of the class looked somewhat puzzled, 
but finally one hand went up. 
“Well, Alicita, what is a synonym?” continued the 
teacher. 
“It’s what we sprinkle on top of coffee cake,’ was 
the answer. — Indianapolis News. 
Modernized Youth 
Mother: “My son has many original ideas, has he 
not ?” 
Teacher: ‘Yes, especially in spelling.” 
Books that Weep 
Senior: “My, that’s a sad-looking library.” 
Junior: “Because it has panes in the windows?” 
Senior: ‘No, because the books are in tiers.” 


That Settled Teacher 

“Sammy!” exclaimed Teacher wrathfully, “I’m 
simply disgusted with you. Here the whole class has 
learned the list of the Presidents of the United States 
— everyone except you. We’ve been studying them for 
two weeks now and you don’t know half of them. 
Why, when I was your age I could recite the entire 
list without missing one!” 

“Yes’m,” said Sammy, in all innocence and seeing a 
splendid loophole for escape. “But, Teacher, there 
wasn’t half so many to remember then.” 
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Buyers News 


Mr. McNally Elected President of Rand, McNally 
Company. Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago, IIl., 
have recently reorganized, with the election of Mr. 
Andrew McNally as president, and Mr. Norman Clark 
as treasurer. Mr. McNally, who succeeds the late Harry 
Clow, Sr., has been associated with the firm for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Fred McNally will continue as general sales 
manager for the firm, while Mr. E. J. Pohlman will 
take charge of the educational department. 

Issue New Booklet on Floors. The Palmer Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., Waukesha, Wis., has issued a 
40-page booklet entitled, Floors from Ancient Egyp- 
tians to We Moderns. 

The booklet, which is the result of study and re- 
search over a period of 25 years, represents a brief 
history of the development of durable, attractive, and 
artistic floors. It describes various types of floors, in- 
cluding cement, linoleum, soft composition, tile, cork, 
rubber, terrazzo, and wood floors and the use of the 
firm’s manufactured products for cleaning and preserv- 
ing each of these types of floors. Such materials as 
komposite kleaner, quick-klean crystals, melo-klean, 
klean-brite, mystic gloss, seal-kote, glaze-it, mar-les 
wax, wear-kote, and culor-kote are particularly men- 
tioned for use on school floors. These products are 
manufactured from the purest materials and do not 
contain rough abrasives, acids or chemicals, will not 
scratch or mar, and remove the dirt easily and quickly. 

Complete information and prices of all Palmer prod- 
ucts will be sent to any school official upon request. 

New Stewart Metal Folding Chair. The Stewart 
Iron Works Company, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
issued a four-page circular, describing and illustrating 
its line of ‘“Foldwell” metal folding chairs for schoo} 
use. : 

The Stewart folding chairs offer a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem of providing seating arrangements 





THE NEW STEWART METAL FOLDING CHAIR 

IS STURDY 
for special school audiences. The Stewart chairs are 
compact so that a minimum amount of space is re- 
quired for their storage, the designs are varied and 
popular, and the finish is solid, wood, steel, or up- 
holstery. The Foldwell chair is safe and is proof against 
tipping, collapsing, or breaking. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official upon request. 

Bausch-Lomb Built-Up Microscope. The Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New York, has 
announced its new HS microscope, an instrument ca- 
pable of being built up for a variety of useful purposes. 
By starting with the basic model HS, a school may 
later purchase a vertical binocular body, an inclined 
binocular eye-piece, a mechanical substage, etc. 

Cons‘derable attention has been given to the design 
of the instrument, and to its advantages for research 
in the matters of weight, balance, and stability. 

Complete information will be furnished upon request. 

New Minneapolis-Honeywell Radiator Valve. The 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has placed on the market its new 
Modustat radiator valve, an improved type of valve 
with manual operating range. This valve has two 
ranges, automatic and manual, which permits normal 
hand setting of the valve in any position from full open 
to full closed. It may be set to operate in the automatic 
range any room temperature from 60 to 80 degrees, 
which may be maintained without further attention, 
the valve operating automatically to allow a flow cf 
exactly the amount of steam required. 





February, 1934 





THE NEW MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
RADIATOR VALVE 


The firm is equipped to supply other types of valves 
for concealed radiation, or for key setting, instead of 
lever setting. All types are practical for use in two-pipe 
steam systems. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained by 
any school official upon request. 


New Wayne Folding Gymstand. School officials 
and architects will be interested in a new Gymstand, 
recently put on the market by the Wayne Iron Works, 
of Wayne, Pa. 

The Wayne Gymstand is a most satisfactory solu- 





ONE MAN CAN HANDLE THE NEW WAYNE 
FOLDING GYMSTAND 


tion to the indoor seating problem for schools and is 
the result of fourteen years’ study of the design and 
production of steel grandstands. It is the most practical 
and compact indoor stand made, combines provision 
for mass seating with maximum floor space for large 
gymnasium classes, is always ready for use, and may 
be quickly lowered by hand into place. The Gymstand 
is self-contained, has no gears, pulleys, or winches to 
operate, and does not use tracks or counterweights. 

The Gymstand is permanently installed in the gym- 
nasium, serving as a grandstand when in use, and is 
folded back against the wall when not in use. When 
folded, the front of the Gymstand is inclosed in a 
plywood cabinet which matches the architectural finish 
of the room. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official, or architect, upon request. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Seventy-Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Education 
of St. Louis, Missouri, for the year ending June 30, 1932. 
Contains the annual report of the superintendent of instruc- 
tion, the secretary and treasurer, the commissioner of school 
buildings, the auditor of the board, the supply commissioner, 
and the Blewett Fund, together with a number of tables giving 
statistics about the schools. The last part of the report contains 
a description of the method of handling school supplies and 
movable equipment for the schools. 


Annual Report of the Rockefeller Foundation for the Year 
1932. Paper, 402 pages. Issued by the Rockefeller Foundation 
at 49 West Forty-ninth St., New York City. Contains the re- 
ports of the secretary and treasurer, and summaries of the work 
of the several divisions, of health, medical science, natural 
science, social science, and the humanities. 
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ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Celotex Company, The 

ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

AIR CONDITIONING 
Nelson Corporation, Herman 

ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects Directory, page 6) 

AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Western Electric Company 

BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 

BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Beckley-Cardy Company 

BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Weber Costello Company 

BLEACHERS 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 

Wayne Iron Works 

BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 

BOOK BINDERS’ CLOTH BOARD 
Binders Board Manufacturers’ Association 

BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 

BOOK COVER MATERIAL 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

BRUSHES—FLOOR 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Weber Costello Company 

CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Standard School Equipment Company 

CHALK 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Company 

CHARTS 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 

CLASSROOM TEACHING FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Ford Company, The J. B. 
Huntington Laboratories 

Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 

CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 

CIRCUIT ELECTRICAL DISTR. SYSTEM 
Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co. 

CORK TILE & CORK CARPET 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

CORNER BEADS 
Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co. 

CRAYON COMPASSES 
Weber Costello Company 

CRAYON TROUGHS 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Comreny 


DAMPPROOFING COMPOUNDS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
DEADENING QUILT 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
DETERGENTS 
Ford Company, The J. B. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Ford Company, The J. B. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
DISINFECTANTS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Co., W. W. 
Peterson & Co. ., Leonard 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
DUPLICATING MACHINES 
itto, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
ENGRAVERS 
Premier Engraving Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Weber Costello Company 
EXIDE BATTERIES 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
FENCES—STEEL WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Garrison Fire Detecting Systems 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR TILE 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Norton Company 
FLOOR TREATMENTS & COMPOUNDS 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR WAX 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Miracul Wax Company 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLUSH PICTURE MOLDS 
Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co. 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
National Schoo! Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Company 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
FURNITURE—CLASSROOM 
American Seating Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
GLOBES 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
HEATING & VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Nelson Corporation, Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
HEAT REGULATOR 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
INKWELLS 
Babb & Co., Inc., Edward E. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Celotex Company, The 
INTERIOR TRIM—METAL SANITARY 
Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co. 
JANITOR’S SUPPLIES 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
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LAUNDRY CLEANING SUPPLIES 

Ford Company, The J. B. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Holophane Company, Inc. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LIGHTING—EMERGENCY 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 
LINOLEUM 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 

Huntington Laboratories 

Palmer Products, Inc., The 

Vestal Chemical Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Dudley Lock Corporation 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
LOCKERS 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
MAPS 

Rand, McNally & Company 

Weber Costello Company 
MENSURATION BLOCKS 

Standard School Equipment Company 
METAL GROUNDS 

Knapp Brothers Mfg. Company 
MICROSCOPES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Spencer Lens Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
ORNAMENTAL MOLDED INTERIOR 
METAL TRIM 

Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co. 
PAINTS 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 
PAPER TOWELS 

A. P. W. Paper Company 
PENCILS 

Reliance Pencil Co. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS ; 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 

Kimball Company, W. W. 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
POLISHING & WAXING EQUIPMENT 

Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 

Finnell System, Inc. 

Huntington Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 

Newcastle Products, Inc. 

Wayne Iron Works 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

Newcastle Products, Inc. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Company 
PROJECTION MACHINES 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Ort’e.l Co. 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

International Business Machines Corp. 

Western Electric Company 
PUBLISHERS 

Allyn and Bacon 

American Book Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Macmillan Co., The 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 

Rand, McNally & Company 


RANGES—ELECTRIC 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
RULERS 
Westcott Rule Company 
SCISSORS 
Acme Shear Company, The 
SCREENS—MOTION PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
SHOWERS 
Powers Regulator Company 
SOAP AND SOAP DISPENSERS 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 
STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Co. 
STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
STEEL CABINETS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL CHAIRS 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
STEEL SHELVING 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STOOLS—STEEL 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
TABLES 
Kewaunée Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Western Electric Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Company 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
TOWELS 
. P. W. Paper Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company 
VENTILATORS 
Knowles Mushroom Vent. Co. 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Bausch & Lomb Ort cl Co. 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
WARDROBES 
Austral Sales Corp. 
Evans, W. L. 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
Schoolkraft Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
WATER COLORS 
Binney & Smith Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
WATERPROOFING COMPOUNDS 7 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Sales Corp. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Draper Shade Co, Luther O. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Sales Corp. 
WIRE GUARDS 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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MEDARI STEEL LOCKERS 


The superior design and construc- 
tion of MEDART Steel Lockers 
provide for efficient, durable and 
economical locker installations to 
meet every school need. If you 
are planning to build a new school 
or remodel your old one, it's sound 
economy to equip with MEDART 
Steel Lockers. 


Our Engineering Service is at your 
disposal in planning the locker 
room installation best suited for 
your requirements. 


Also, manufacturers of Steel Cab- 
inets, Steel Shelving, Gymnasium 
Apparatus and Playground Appa- 
ratus. Catalogs of any of these 
lines sent free on request. 


5 


Bie 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG L-3 
OF 
STEEL LOCKERS 


a mer = 
a tn 





FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING. CO. 
3530 DEKALB ST. « « « » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in il Principal Cities 


SOLARS {| prevenr 


‘SAVE TIME & MONEY 








Learn how STANDARD- 
IZING ON SOLARS will 
save your school money. Use 

the coupon below. 

SOLAR - STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK LLINOIS 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO., Melrose Park, Illinois 





NAME____ 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 
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~YALE- | 
to 
School Superintendents | 
During the convention at 
Cleveland be sure to visit the 
exhibit of Yale Combination 
Locks for all steel wardrobe, 
compartment and basket locks. | 
Note these outstanding Yale 
features: : 
1. Yale Safe-type Dial—for : 
better visibility and faster : 
operation. ’ 
2. Yale Changeable Combi- 
_ nation — makes possible a } 
" mA change of combination with 
(YS — each change of locker occu- 
_ | ie I ~ pant. 
Pie Sy, 3. Yale Emergency Control 
' —for greater ease, simplicity 
— and efficiency of complete 
i supervision. 
See these fine Yale Locks in 
operation at Booth No. I! 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. : 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 





PREVENT 
SLIPPING 
ACCIDENTS 


on Stairs and Other Walkways 


* Feralun Mi 
* Bronzalum 

°* Alumalun 

* Nicalun 


Abrasive Metal Treads 
For New and Worn Steps 
Abrasive Metal Treads 
Are Fireproof 


* 
Durability Proven in Severest Service 


Originators and Developers for 22 Years 


Illustrated Leaflets and Samples on Request 
* 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 

















wee CLEAN FLOOR 
STANDARD 


New standards ... new ideas ... new processes in finance, statesmanship, 
education! But insofar as school floors are concerned there exists the same 
eternal necessity for the highest possible degree of cleanliness. 
























There is however improvement in methods of achieving this floor clean- 
liness. Witness, the new FINNELL—introduced a year ago—now an acknow- 
ledged leader in its field. The FINNELL is so speedy that your staff can do 
the floors daily in half the usual time . . . so powerful it will do the work 
twice as effectively . . . so noiseless it can scarcely be heard. Whether you 
wet scrub, dry scrub or polish it will save you time and labor. 


DEMONSTRATION FREE. Write or wire if necessary if you would like to 
see what the FINNELL can do for your floors. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 802 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Distributors: Dustbane 
Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


DUAL USE 


If your building is a small or medium size you 
can use the large No. 118 FINNELL to scrub 
or polish the corridors, assembly room and gym- 
nasium. With a slight adjustment the same ma- 
chine accommodates the 11 inch diameter brush 
with which you can clean class rooms, in aisles, 
under desks. 





The Floor Polish that 
“SETS” in 10 Seconds 


FINNELL-KOTE— applied hot with the 
FINNELL polisher — revolutionizes waxing 
methods. ‘’Sets’’ in 10 seconds. Can be ap- 
plied and polished in one operation. Heat 
gives greater penetration. FINNELL - KOTE 
orms a lasting protective coating that will 
stand repeated buffing. 

Other products: Aqua-Wax, the superior 
water wax; Liquid-Kote; Fulfil; Terrazzo-Fil; 
Solarbrite; Finola. Descriptive literature or 
samples on request. 


Visit us at N E A Convention : iy Tiith — 
Cleveland . HUA 

February 24 to March 1 

Finnell Booth No. G-29 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


FLOOR NTENANCE 








BETTER BUSINESS 


will come with better education for business 





A series of successful commercial textbooks, all new or recently revised 


REED and MORGAN’S : 
Introduction to Business SIU IN aS 
ARITHMETIC 
REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 
SUTTON and LENNES’ [aoa 


Business Arithmetic 


(For a one-year course) 





SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


COMPLETE 
TYPEWRITING 

DEPEW’S ny 
Complete Typewriting 


WEAVER’S 


Business Law 





ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





